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It often hi^ens to writers, that they are known only 
by their works ; the incidents of a literary life ar6 sel- 
dom observed, and therefore seldom recounted ; but 
Ascham has escaped the common fate by the friend- 
ship of Edward Graunt, the learned master of West- 
minster school, who devoted an oration to his me^- 
mory, and has marked the various vicissitudes of his 
fortune. Graunt either avoided the labour of minute 
inquiry, or thought domestic occurrences unworthy 
of his notice ; or preferring the character of an orator 
to that of an historian, selected only such particulars 
as he could best express, or most happily embellish. 
His narrative is therefore scanty, and I know not by 
what materials it can now be amplified. 

Roger Ascham was born in the year 1515, at Kir- 
by Wiske, (or Kirby Wicke,) a village near North- 
allerton in Yorkshire, of a family above the vulgar. 
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His fiuher John Ascham was house-steward in the 
fiunfly of Scroop; and in that agie, when the different 
orders of men were at a greater distance from each 
other, and the manners of gentlemen were regularly 
formed by menial services in great houses, lived 
with a very conq»icuous reputation. Margaret As- 
cham, his wife, is said to have been allied to many 
considerable families; but her maiden name is not 
recorded* She had three sons, of whom Roger was 
the youngest, and some daughters; but who can hope, 
that of any progeny more than one shall deserve to be 
mentioned? T^ey lived married forty-seven years, 
and at last died together almost on the same hour of 
the same day. 

Roger having passed his first years under the care 
^ of his parents, was adopted into the fiunily of Antony 
HHngfield, who mamtamed him, and committed his 
education, with that of his own sons, to the care of 
one Bond, a domestic tutor. He very early disco- 
vered an unusual fondness for literature by an eager 
perusal of English books ; and having passed happily 
through the scholastic rudiments, was put, in 1530, 
by his patron Wingfield, to St. John's college in Cam- 
bridge. 

Ascham entered Cambridge at a time when, the last 
great revolution of the intellectual world was filling 
every academical mind with ardour or anxiety. The 
destruction of the Constantinopolitan empire had 
driven the Gbreeks with their language into the inte- 
rior parts of Europe, the art of printing had made the 
books easily attainable, and Greek now began to be 
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taught in England. The doctrines of Luther had 
already filled all the nations of the Romish commu* 
nion with controversy and dissension. New studies 
of literature, and new tenets of religion, found em- 
plo3rment for all who were desirous of truth, or ambi- 
tious of fame. Learning was at that time prosecuted 
with that eagerness and perseverance which in this 
age of indifference and dissipation it is not easy to 
conceive. To teach or to learn was at once the busi- 
ness and the pleasure of the academical life ; and an 
emulation of study was raised by Cheke and Smith, 
to which even the present age perhaps owes many ad- 
vantages, without remembering or knowing its bene- 
factors. 

Ascham soon resolved to unite himself to those who 
were enlarging the bounds of knowledge, and imme- 
diately upon his admission into the college, applied 
himself to the study of Greek. Those who were zea- 
lous for the new learning, were often no great friends 
to the old religion; and Ascham, as he became a 
Grecian, became a protestant. The reformation was 
not yet begun, disaffection to popery was considered 
as a crime justly punished by exclusion from favour 
and preferment, and was not yet openly professed, 
though superstition was gradually losing its bold 
upon the public. The study of Greek was reputable 
enough, and Ascham pursued it with diligence and 
success equally conspicuous. He thought a language 
might be most easily learned by teaching it ; and when 
he had obtained some proficiency in Greek, read lec- 
tures, while he was yet a boy, to other boys who were 
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desirous of iDStruction. His industry was much en- 
couraged by Pember, a man of great eminence at that 
time, though I know not that he has lefl any monu- 
ments behind him, but what the gratitude of his 
friends and scholars has bestowed. He was one of the 
great encouragers of Greek learning, and particularly 
applauded Ascham's lectures, assuring him in a letter, 
of which Graunt has preserved an extract, that he 
would gain more knowledge by explaining one of 
iEsop's fables to a boy, than by hearing one of Ho- 
mer's poems explained by another. 

Ascham took his bachelor's degree in 1534', Febru- 
ary 28, in the eighteenth year of his age ; a time of 
life at which it is more common now to enter the imi- 
versities than to take degrees, but which^ according 
to the modes of education then in use, had nothing of 
remarkable prematurity. On the 23d of March fol- 
lowing, he was chosen fellow of the college ; which 
election he considered as a second birth. Dr. Med- 
calf, the master of the college, a man, as Ascham 
tells us, " meanly learned himself, but ho mean encou- 
rager of learning in others," clandestinely promoted his 
election, though he openly seemed first to oppose it, 
and afterwards to censure it, because Ascham was 
known to favour the new opinions; and the master 
himself was accused of giving an unjust preference to 
the northern men, one of the factions into which this 
nation was divided, before we could find any more im- 
portant reason of dissension, than that some were 
bom on the northern and some on the southern side 
of Trent. Any cause is sufficient for a quarrel ; and 
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the zealots of the north and south lived long in such 
animosity, that it was thought necessary at Oxford to 
keep them quiet by choosing one proctor every year 
from each. 

He seems to have been hitherto supported by die 
bounty of Wingfield, which his attainment of a fellow* 
ship now freed him from the necessity of receiving* 
Dependence, though in those days it was more com* 
mon, and therefore less irksome than in the present 
state of things, can never have been free from discon- 
tent; and therefore he that was released from it must 
always have rejoiced. The danger is, lest the joy of 
escaping from the patron may not leave sufficient me* 
mory of the benefactor. Of this forgetfulness Ascham 
cannot be accused ; for he is recorded to have pre- 
served the most gi'ateful and affectionate reverence for 
Wingfieldi and to have never grown weary of recount* 
ing his benefits. 

His reputation still increased, and many resorted to 
his chamber to hear the Greek writers explained. He 
was likewise eminent for other, accomplishments. Bv 
the advice of Fember, he had learned to play on mu- 
sical instruments ; and he was one of the few who ex- 
celled in the mechanical art of writing, which then 
began to be cultivated among us, and in which we 
now surpass all other nations. He not only wrote his 
pages with neatness, but embellished them with ele- 
gant draughts and illuminations ; an art at that time 
80 highly valued, that it contributed much both to his 
fiune and his fortune. 

He became master of arts in March 1536» in his 
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twenty-first year; and then, if not before, commenced 
tutor, and publicly undertook the education of young 
men. A tutor of one-and-twenty, however accom- 
plished with learning, however exalted by genius, 
would now gain little reverence or obedience ; but in 
those days of discipline and regularity, the authority 
of the statutes easily supplied that of the teacher ; all 
power that was lawful was reverenced. Besides, young 
tutors had still younger pupils. 

Ascham is said to have courted his scholars to study 
by every incitement, to have treated them with great 
kindness, and to have taken care at once to instill 
learning and piety, to enlighten their minds and to 
form their manners. Many of his scholars rose to 
great eminence, and among them William Grindal 
was so much distinguished, that by Cheke's recom- 
mendation he was called to court as a proper master 
of languages for the lady Elizabeth. 

There was yet no established lecturer of Greek ; the 
University therefore appointed Ascham to read in the 
open schools, and paid him out of the public purse 
an honorary stipend, such as was then reckoned suffi- 
ciently liberal : a lecture was afterwards founded by 
King Henry, and he then quitted the schools, but 
continued to explain Greek authors in his own col* 
lege. 

He was at first an opponent of the new pronuncia* 
tion introduced, or rather of the ancient restored, 
about this time by Cheke and Smith, and made some 
cautious struggles for the common practice, which the 
credit and dignity of his antagonists did not permit him 
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to defend very publicly, or with much vehemence : nor 
were they long his antagonists ; for either his a£fec« 
tion for their merit, or his conviction of the cogency 
of their arguments, soon changed his opinion and his 
practice, and he adhered ever after to their method of 
utterance. 

Of this controversy it is not necessary to give a cir-' 
cumstantial account ; something of it may be found in 
Strype's Life of Smith, and something in Baker's Re- 
flections upon Learning : * it is sufficient to remark 
here, that Choke's pronunciation was that which now 
prevails in the schools of England. Disquisitions not 
only verbal, but merely literal, are too minute for po« 
pular narration. 

He was not less eminent as a writer of Latin, than 
as a teacher of Greek. All the public letters of the 
University were of his composition ; and as little qua- 
lifications must often bring great abilities into notice, 
he was recommended to this honourable employment 
not less by the neatness of his hand, than the elegance 
of his style. 

However great was his learning, he was not always 
immured in his chamber ; but being valetudinary, and 
weak of body, thought it necessary to spend many 
hours in such exercises as might best relieve him after 
the fatigue of study. His favourite amusement was 

* See also Aschani*s own defence of the new pronunciation of 
the Greek tongue, in a letter to Hubert Languet ; '* of which," says 
Dr. Campbell, ** it is hard to say, whether the critical knowledge 
contained therein, or the elegance of the style in which it is written^ 
ought most to commend it" Epist lib. iil ep. 12. 
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archery, in which he spent, or, in th/e opinion of 
others, lost so much time, that those whom either his 
(kvlts or virtues made his enemies, and perhaps some 
whose kindness wished him always worthily employed, 
did not scruple to censure his practice, as unsuitable 
to a man professing learning, and perhaps of bad ex- 
ample in a place of education. 

To free himself from this censure was one of the 
^feasons for which he published, in 1544, his Toxophi- 
luBf or the School or Partitions of Shooting, in which 
he joins the praise with the precepts of archery. He 
designed not only to teach the art of shooting, but to 
give an example of diction more natural and more 
truly English than was used by the common writers of 
that age, whom he censures for mingling exotic terms 
with their native language, and of whom he complains, 
that they were made authors, not by skill or education, 
but by arrogance and temerity. 

He has not failed in either of his purposes. He 
has sufficiently vindicated archery as an innocent, sa- 
lutary, useful, and liberal diversion ; and if his pre- 
cepts are of no great use, he has only shown by one 
example among many, how little the hand can derive 
from the mind, how little intelligence can conduce to 
dexterity. In every art practice is much ; in arts ma- 
nual^ practice is almost the whole. Precept can at 
most but warn against error, it can never bestow ex- 
cellence.* 

• «• Without all doubt, this little treatise may still be st>'led a 
iiiaster>piece of its kind, whether we consider the manner in which he 
'handles his subject, or the matter which his book contains. His'words 
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The bow has been so long disused, that most En- 
glish readers have forgotten its importance, though it 
was the weapon by which we gained the battle of 
Agincourt, a weapon which when handled by English 
yeomen, no foreign troops were able to resist. We 
were not only abler of body than the French, and 
therefore superior in the use of arms which are forci- 
ble only in proportion to the strength with which they 
are handled ; but the national practice of shdoting for 
pleasure or for prizes, by which every man Ivas inured 
to archery from his infancy, gave us insuperable ad- 
vantage, the bow requiring more practice to skilful 
use than any other instrument of offence. 

Fire-arms were then in their infancy; and though 
battering pieces had been some time in use, I know 
not whether any soldiers were armed with hand-guns 
wl^en the Toxophilus was first published : they were 
60on aflter used by the Spanish troops, whom other 
nations made haste to imitate: but how little they 
could yet effect, will be understood from the account 

are always suited to the nature of his discourse, never rising above^ 
never sinking beneath it, but so naturally expressive of their author's 
sentiments, that the reader is never at a loss, as he never can be dis- 
pleased with their meaning. Much learning he does indeed show, 
where xme would little expect it ; but this he does so modestly, with 
such a graceful propriety, and so much to the peruser's advantage^ 
that it is impossible to mistake that for pedantry, which is the pure 
effect of superior knowledge. It abounds also with fragments of 
Bnglish history, curious in themselves, and so lost in the ocean of 
our histories, that -should they be at anytime revived, they would 
certamly hare all the charms of novelty.'*— Dr. Campbell in Bxoo. 

BWT, 
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giTtai bj the ingeniouf author of the exercise for the 
Norfolk mOitia. 

" The first mnskeU were very hesrj, and could not 
be fired without a rest; thej had match-locks, and 
barrels of a wide bore, that carried a large ball and 
diarge of powder, and did execution at a greater 
distance. 

*^ The muskeeters on a march carried only their 
rests and ammunition, and had boys to bear their mus- 
kets after them, for which they were allowed great ad- 
ditional pay. 

** They were very slow in loading, not only by rea- 
son of the uowieldiness of the pieces, and because 
they carried the powder and balls separate, but from 
the time it took to prepare and adjust the match ; so 
that their fire was not near so brisk as ours is now. 
Afterwards a lighter kind of match-lock musket came 
into use, and they carried their ammunition in bande- 
liers, which were broad belts that came over the 
shoulder, to which were hiug several little cases of 
wood covered with leather, each containing a charge 
of powder ; the balls they carried loose in a pouch ; 
and they had also a priming horn hanging by their 
side. 

** The old English writers call those large muskets 
calivers : the harquebuze was a lighter piece, that 
could be fired without a rest. The match-lock was 
fired by a match fixed by a kind of tongs in the ser- 
pentine or cock, which by pulling the trigger, was 
brought down with great quickness upon the priming 
in the pan ; over which there was a sliding cover. 
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which was drawn back by the hand just at the time of 
firing. There was a great deal of nicety and care re- 
quired to fit the match properly to the cock, so as to 
come down exactly true on the priming, to blow the 
ashes from the coal, and to guard the pan from the 
sparks that fell from it. A great deal of time was also 
lost in taking it out of the cock, and returning it be- 
tween the fingers of the lefl hand every time that the 
piece was fired; and wet weather often rendered the 
matches useless." 

While this was the state of fire-arms, ( and this state 
continued among us to the civil war with very little 
improvement,) it is no wogider that the long-bow was 
preferred by Sir John Smithy who wrote of the choice 
of weapons in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
use of the bow still continued, though the musket was 
gradually prevailing. Sir John Hayward, a writer yet 
later, has, in his history of the Norman kings, endea- 
voured to evince- the superiority of the archer to the 
musketeer : however, in the long peace of King James, 
the bow was wholly forgotten. Guns have from that 
time been the weapons of the English, as of other 
nations, and as they are now improved, are certainly 
more efficacious. 

Ascham had yet another reason, if not for writing 
his book, at least for dedicating it to King Henry. 
England was not then, what it may be now justly 
termed, the capital of literature, and therefore those 
who aspired to superior degrees of excellence though^ 
it necessary to travel into other countries. The purse 
i>f Ascham was not equal to the expense of peregrina- 
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tion ; and therefore he hoped to have it augmented by 
a pension. Nor was he wholly disappointed ; for the 
King rewarded him with a yearly payment of ten 
pomids.* 

A pension of ten pounds granted by a king of Eng- 
land to a m^n of letters, appears to modem readers to 
contemptible a benefaction, that it ts not unworthy of 
inquiry what might be its value at that time, and how 
much Ascham might be enriched by it. Nothing is 
more uncertain than the estimation of wealth by de- 
nominated money ; the precious metals never retain 
long the same proportion to real commodities, and the 
same names in different ages do not imply the same 
quantity of metal ; so that it is equally difficult to 
know how much money was contained in any nominal 
mm, and to find what any supposed quantity of gold 
or silver would purchase ; both which are necessary to 
the commensuration of money, or the adjustment of 
proportion between the same sums at different periods 
of time. 

A numeral pound in King Henry's time contained, 
as now, twenty shillings ; and therefore it must be in- 
quired what twenty shillings could perform. Bread- 
corn is the most certain standard of the necessaries of 
lifis. Wlieat was generally sold at that time for one 
ahilling the bushel : if therefore we take five shillings 

* From tlie ordinal dedication to IQng Henry, now prefixed to 
fke Toxophilns, it appears tiiat it was to the good oiBces of Sir WO- 
Figet, then secretary of states with His l^ajesty, that Ascham 
mdebled lor the marks of ftroor which he subsequently xeceired. 
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the bushel for the current price, ten pounds were equi* 
valent to fifty* But here is danger of a fallacy. It 
may be doubted, whether wheat was the general 
bread-corn of that age ; and if rye, barley, or oats, 
were the common food, and wheat, as I suspect, only 
a delicacy, the value of wheat will not regulate the 
price of other things. This doubt is however in fa- 
vour of Ascham; for if we raise the worth of wheat, 
we raise that of his pension. 

But the value of money has another variation, which 
we are still less able to ascertain : the rules of custom, 
or the different needs of artificial life, make that reve- 
nue little at one time which is great si another. Men 
are rich and poor, not only in proportion to what 
they have, but to what they want. In some ages, not 
only necessaries are cheaper, but fewer things are 
necessary. In the age of Ascham, most of the ele- 
gancies and expenses of our present fashions were 
unknpwn: commerce had not yet distributed super- 
fluity through the lower classes of the people, and the 
character of a student implied frugality, and required 
no splendor to support it.* His pension, therefore, 
reckoning together the wants which he could supply 
and the wants from which he was exempt, may be 
estimated, in my opinion, at more than one hundred 
pounds a*year; which, added to the income of bis fel- 
lowship, put him far enough above distress. 

This was a year of good fortune to Ascham. He 
was chosen orator to the University, on the removal of 
Sir John Cheke to court, where he was made tutor to 
Prince Edward. A man once distinguished soon gaint 
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admirers. Ascham was now received into notice by 
many of the nobility, and by great ladies, among 
whom it was then the fashion to study the ancient 
languages. Lee, archbishop of York, allowed him a 
yearly pension ; how much, we are not told. He was, 
probably about this time, employed in teaching many 
iUustrious persons to write a fine hand, and among 
others Henry and Charles, dukes of Suffolk, the prin<« 
cess Elizabeth, and prince Edward. 

Henry VIH. died two years afler ; and a reformation 
of religion being now openly prosecuted by King Ed- 
ward and his council, Ascham, who was known to fa- 
Tour it, had a new grant of his pension, and continued 
at Cambridge, where he lived in great familiarity with 
Bucer, who had been called from Germany to the 
professorship of divinity. But his retirement was soon 
at an end ; for in 1548 his pupil Grindal, the master 
of the princess Elizabeth, died, and the princess, who 
Iiad already some acquaintance with Ascham, called 
him from his college to direct her studies. He obeyed 
the summons, as we may easily believe, with readiness, 
and for two years instructed her with great diligence ; 
but then being disgusted either by her or her domes- 
tics, or perhaps eager for another change of life, he 
left her without her consent, and returned to the Uni- 
versity. Of this precipitation he long repented ; and 
as those who are not accustomed to disrespect cannot 
easily forgive it, he probably felt the effects of his im- 
prudence to his death.* 

* ** He took great and not unsuccessful pains to restore himself to 
her good graces." Dr. Campbell, in Bioo. Baiz^^There is reason 
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After having visited Cambridge, he took a journey 
into Yorkshire to see his native place and his old ac- 
quaintance, and there received a letter from the court, 
informing him, that he was appointed secretary to Sir 
Richard Morysine, who was to be dispatched as am- 
bassador into Germany. In his return to London he 
paid that memorable visit to lady Jane Gray, in which 
he found her reading the Phsedo in Greek, as he has 
related in his Schoolmaster. 

In September 1550 he attended Morysine to Ger- 
many, and wandered over a great part of the country, 
making observations upon all that appeared worthy of 
his curiosity, and contracting acquaintance with men 
of learning. To his correspondent Sturmius he paid 
a visit ; but Sturmius was not at home, and those two 
illustrious friends never saw each other. During the 
course of this embassy ,' Ascham undertook to improve 
Morysine in Greek, and for four days in the week 
explained some pages of Herodotus every morning, 
and more than two hundred verses of Sophocles or 
Euripides every afternoon. He read with him like- 
wise some of the orations of Demosthenes. On the 
other days he compiled the letters of business, and in 
the night filled up his diary, digested his remarks, and 
wrote private letters to his friends in England, and par- 
ticularly to those of his college, whom he continually 
exhorted to perseverance in study. Amidst all the 
pleasures of novelty, which his travels supplied, and 

to belierei from the expressions of gratitude for particular favours in 
his dedication to the Queen, that the latter inference is the most cor- 
rect.— Bd. 

b 
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ID tiie d^nitj of his public lUtioOy he preferred the 
tranquillity of private studj, and the quiet of acade* 
mical retirement. The reasonableness of this choice 
has been ahra js disputed ; and in the contrariety of 
human interests and dispositions, the controversy will 
not easOy be decided* 

He made a short excursion into Italy, and mentions 
in his Schoolmaster with great severity the vices of 
Venice. He was desirous of visiting Trent while the 
council were sitting ; but the scantiness of his purse 
defeated his curiosity. 

In thisifoumey he wrote his ** Report and Discourse 
of the Al^rs in Germany,** in which he describes the 
dispositions and interests of the German princes like a 
man inquisitive and judicious, and recounts many par- 
ticularities which are lost in the mass of general his- 
tory, in a style, which to the ears of that age was un- 
doubtedly mellifluous, and which is now a very valu- 
able specimen of genuine English. 

By the death of King Edward in 155S, the refor- 
mation was stopped, Morysine was recalled, and As- 
cham*s pension and hopes were at an end. He there- 
fore retired to his fellowship in a state of disappoint- 
ment and despair, which his biographer has endea- 
voured to express in the deepest strain of plaintive de- 
clamation. ** He was deprived of all his support," 
says Graunt, ** stripped of his pension, and cut off 
from the assistance of his friends, who had now lost 
their influence; wotbathehaAngcpnenmnecpradia^ 
neither pension nor estate to airport him at Cam- 
bridge." There is no credit due to a rhetorician's ac- 
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count either of good or evil. The truth is, that As* 
cham still had in his fellowship all that in the early 
part of his life had given him plenty, and might hare 
lived like the other inhabitants of the college, with the 
advantage of more knowledge and higher reputation* 
But notwithstanding his love of academical retirement, 
he had now too long enjoyed the pleasures and festi* 
▼ities of public life, to return with a good will to aca* 
demical poverty. 

He bad however better fortune than he expected, 
and, if he lamented his condition like his historian, 
better than he deserved. He had, during his absence 
in Germany, been appointed Latin secretary to King 
Edward ; and by the interest of Gardiner bishop of 
Winchester,* he was instated in the same office undet 
Philip and Mary, with a salary of twenty pounds 
a-year. 

Soon after his admission to his new employment, he 
gave an extraordinary specimen of his abilities and 
diligence, by composing and transcribing with his 
usual elegance, in three days, forty-seven letters to 
princes and personages, of whom cardinals were the 
lowest. 

How Ascham, who was known to be a protestant, 

* ** It would bo unjust not to remark, that as the Toceophilus gftftf 
th« first rise to our author's fortunes, so it was the review of it by 
Inshop Gardiner, which restored them when the author thought then 
shipwrecked by the death of King Edward: for, in his letter to the 
bishop of Winchester, lie takes notice of its being perused and ap- 
proved by the lords of the council, and bdng the means of introducing 
he authof into their foyour." Dr. Campbell in Bxoo. Ban. 

b2 
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could preserve the favour of Gardiner, and hd 
place of honour and profit in Queen Mary's couri 
must be very natural to enquire. Cheke, as is 
known, was compelled to a recantation ; and why 
cham was spared, cannot now be discovered. Gra^ 
at a time when the transactions of Queen Ma 
reign must have been well enough remembered, 
clares, that Ascham always made open profession 
the reformed religion, and that Englesfield and otl 
often endeavoured to incite Gardiner against him, 
found their accusations rejected with contempt: 
he allows, that suspicions and charges of tempori 
lion and compliance had somewhat sullied his repu 
tion. The author of the Biographia Britannica a 
jectures, that he owed his safety to his innocence a 
usefulness ; that it would have been unpopular to ; 
tack a man so little liable to censure, and that the 1< 
of his pen could not have been easily supplied. £ 
the truth is, that morality was never suffered in t 
days of persecution to protect heresy ; nor are we su 
that Ascham was more clear from common failiuj 
than those who suffered more ; and whatever might 1 
his abilities, they were not so necessary but that Ga 
diner could have easily filled his place with anoth< 
secretary. Nothing is more vain, than at a distai 
time to examine the motives of discrimination ag 
partiality; for the enquirer having considered ii 
terest and policy, is obliged at last to omit more frc 
quent and more active motives of human conduct, ca 
price, accident, and private affections. 

At that time, if some were punished, many wen 
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forborne ; and of many why should not Ascham hap- 
. pen to be one ? He seems to have been calm and pru- 
dent, and content with that peace which he was suf- 
fered to enjoy; a mode of behaviour that seldom fails 
to produce security. He had been abroad in the last 
years of King Edward, and had at least given no re- 
cent offence. He was certainly, according to his own 
opinion, not much in danger ; for in the next year 
be resigned his fellowship, which by Gardiner's favour 
had continued to hold, though not resident; and 
married Margaret Howe, a young gentlewoman of a 
good family.* 

He was distinguished in this reign by the notice of 
Cardinal Pole, a man of great candour, learning, and 
gentleness of manners, and particularly eminent for 
his skill in Latin, who thought highly of Ascham's 
style ; of which it is no inconsiderable proof, that when 
Pole was desirous of communicating a speech made by 
himself as legate, in parliament, to the Pope, he em- 
ployed Ascham- to translate it. 

He is said to have been not only protected by the 
officers of state, but favoured and countenanced by 

* This marriage probably added nothing to his fortune ; and, if we 
may conjecture from the affectingietter to Sir William Cecil (now first 
puWshed) at the end of this volume, tended subsequently to involve 
him in difficulties, from his readiness to assist his wife's family, left 
destitute by the death of her father. Part of the letter appears to 
be lost; but from the expressions of gratitude which Ascham there 
makes use o^ and similar ones in his widow's de^cation of the School- 
master, Cecil appears to have patronized him while living, and to 
have been a principal benefector to his family after his death.— Ed. 
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the Queen herself; so that he had no reason of com- 
plaint in that reign of turbulence and persecution ; nor 
was his fortune much mended, when in 1558 his pupil 
Elizabeth mounted the throne. He was continued in 
his former employment, with the same stipend : but 
though he was daily admitted to the presence of the 
Queen, assisted her private studies, and partook of her 
diversions ; sometimes read to her in the learned lan- 
guages, and sometimes played with her at draughts 
and chess; he added nothing to his twenty pounds 
a-year but the prebend of Westwang in the church of 
York, which was given him the year following.* His 
fortune was therefore not proportionate to the rank 
which his o£Bces and reputation gave him, or to the 
favour in which he seemed to stand with his mistress. 
Of this parsimonious allotment it is again a hopeless 
search to enquire the reason. The Queen was not 
naturally bountiful, and perhaps did not think it neces- 
sary to distii^uish by any prodigality of kindness a 
man who had formerly deserted her, and whom she 

* Tbis would ^>pear to a&mt of some qualificanon, from die foZIovmg 
passage in bis dedication to Qiieen Elizabeth, written in 1566 : ** And 
tberdbre, moved by good will as your true servant, and carried by dntj 
asa £utbiixi subject* and bound by many benefits of your most bouitiful 
goodnen towardu me, and especidhr because it j^essed your Higfaaeai 
thk fast year, not only by your letters and comnawkMBl to Urn 
CoBzt q£ tiM £xcbn{uer> but also fay ymur own present ta& wiib vy 
Lord Arebbishsp of York, dearly to ik&rcr me, fint» £rara tiw mJuMj 
of tiMse loa^ caie&I» and costly trmibfat of tbe kw; and aftei^ fivM 
lie injurT tbot some would bavc offend we, in amfoma^ ytMt Mm- 
'jmtj*% benefit 6aa me ; I tkem^ good t» oftr ti» your Uigbneai tUs 
book^** &c PL 17&— Ebl 
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mi^ still suspect of serving rather for interest than 
affection. Graunt exerts his rhetorical powers in 
praise of Ascham's disinterestedness and contempt of 
money ; and declares, that though he was ohen. re- 
proadied by his friends with neglect of his own in- 
terest, he never would ask any thing, and inflexiUy 
refused all presents which his office or imagined in- 
terest induced any to offer him. Camden, however, 
imputes the narrowness of his condition to hia love of 
dice and cock*fights ;* and Graunt, forgetting himsdf, 
allows that Ascham was sometimes thrown into ago- 
nies by disappointed expectations. It may easily be 

* *' It has been questioned whether Ascham was really addicted to 
cock-fighting; but the following passage in his Schoolmaster, seems 
to b« a sufiBcient evidence of his attachment to that divenioiu 
* But of all kind of pastimes fit for a gentleman,* &e. (See tiie pid- 
sage at p. 231, of this edition). It cannot reasonably be suj^posed 
that Ascham would have thought of writing on this subject, if he had 
not been addicted to cock-fighting, and it is perhaps a circumstance 
favourable to his memory that he did not execute his intended work.** 
Dr. Campbell in Biog. BMT.—With regard to the other part of the 
charge, viz. the love of dice (which rests on the high authority of 
CSamden), if the testimony of his own works can be admitted as evi- 
dence, nothing was ever more unjust or unfounded. *' Indeed you 
may honestly gather that I hate them greatly, in that I speak against 
them ; not that I have used them greatly in that I speak of them." 
TozoPHitirs, p. 84. It would be difiicult, in the whole compass of 
Snglish literature, to point out a more Bvely and foreftle picture of 
the vice of gaming^ and of the destructive consequences which an »» 
dulgence of it produces, than that which this work exhibits (pw 79^—84). 
If there was any foundation for the charge, he must be admitted to 
lunvic sinBod both agahttt knowledge and convictioo. The whole tenor 
of his previous and subsequent life appears, however, to the editor, to 
militate is the stroogeit degree against its probability. £». 
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discovered from his Schoolmaster, that he felt his 
wants, though he might neglect to supply them ; and 
we are left to suspect, that he showed his contempt of 
money only by losing it at play. If this was his prac- 
tice, we may excuse Elizabeth, who knew the domes- 
tic character of her servants, if she did not give much 
to him who was lavish of a little. 

However he might fail in his oeconomy, it were in- 
decent to treat with wanton levity the memory of a 
man who shared his frailties with all, but whose learn- 
ing or virtues few can attain, and by whose excellen- 
cies many may be improved, while himself only suf- 
fered by his faults. 

In the reign of Elizabeth nothing remarkable is 
known to have befallen him, except that, in 1563, he 
was invited by Sir Edward Sackville to write the 
Schoolmaster, a treatise on education, upon an occa- 
sion which he relates in the beginning of the book. 
This work, though begun with alacrity, in hopes of a 
considcralile reward, was interrupted by the death of 
the patron, and afterwards sorrowfully and slowly 
finished, in the gloom of disappointment, under the 
pressure of distress. But of the author's disinclina- 
tion or dejection there can be found no tokens in the 
work, which is conceived with great vigour, and finish- 
ed with great accuracy ; and perhaps contains the best 
advice that was ever given for the study of languages. 

This treatise he completed,''^ but did not publish ; for 

* ** It appears from the omission of a full and distinct character of 
Qceroi and from one or two other circumstances, that the School- 
miitcr wu not quite finished when Mr. Ascham died."— Bioo. Bbit. 
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that poverty which in our days drives authors so hastily 
in such numbers to the press, in the time of Ascham, 
I believe, debarred them from it. The printers gave 
little for a copy, and, if we may believe the tale of 
Raleigh's history, were not forward to print what was 
offered them for nothing. Ascham's book therefore 
lay unseen in his study, and was at last dedicated to 
Lord Cecil by his widow. 

Ascham never had a robust or vigorous body, and 
his excuse for so many hours of diversion was his ina^ 
bility to endure a long continuance of sedentary 
thought. In the latter part of his life he found it ne- 
cessary to forbear any intense application of the mind 
from dinner to bed-time, and rose to read and write 
early in the morning. He was for some years hecti- 
cally feverish ; and though he found some alleviation 
of his distemper, never obtained a perfect recovery of 
his health. The immediate cause of his last sickness 
was too close application to the composition of apoem, 
which he purposed to present to the Queen on the day 
of her accession. To finish this he forbore to sleep at 
his accustomed hours, till in December 1568 he fell 
sick of a kind of lingering disease, which Graunt has 
not named, nor accurately described. The most afflic- 
tive symptom was want of sleep, which he endeavour- 
ed to obtain by the motion of a cradle. Growing 
every day weaker, he found it vain to contend with 
his distemper, and prepared to die with the resignation 
and piety of a true Christian. He was attended on his 
death-bed by Gravet vicar of St. Sepulchre, and Dr. 
Nowelly the learned dean of St* Paul's^ who gave am- 
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pie teftimony to the decency and devotion of his con* 
eluding life. He frequently testified his desire of tliat 
dissolution which he soon obtained. His funeral-ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Nowell. 

Roger Ascham died in the fifty-third year of his 
age, at a time when, according to the general course 
of life» much might yet have been expected from him, 
and when he might have hoped for much from others : 
but hb abilities and his wants were at an end together ; 
and who can determine, whether he was cut off from 
advantages, or rescued from calamities ? He appears 
to have been not much qualified for the improvement 
of his fortune. His disposition was kind and social ; 
he delighted in the pleasures of conversation, and was 
probably not much inclined to business. This may be 
suspected from the paucity of his writings.* He has 
left little behind him, and of that little nothing was 
published by himself but the Toxophilus, and the ac- 
count of Germany. The Schoolmaster was printed by 

* Tbe fairneM of Uiis inference may be reasonably doubted, from 
every thing which has been detailed in the preceding narratiYe. It \$ 
admitted that he was active and diligent in the performance of the du- 
ties of his profession and successive employments; and the same 
cause which has been assigned for the non-appearance of the School- 
master during his life, may satisfactorily account for more of his works 
not being handed down to us. There are not many instances, during 
tbe seme period, of numerous works being written by persons engaged 
in profietfional pursuits. That more was written by Ascham than has 
been pubUsbed, the preceding narrative a£Ebrd8 sufficient evidence ; he 
WM probably more solicitous about the quality than the guantitif of 
bis prodttctioni; of what remains, the value is now universally ad- 
mitted.— S». 
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his widow, and the Epistles were collected by Graunt, 
who dedicated them to Queen Elizabeth, that he 
might have an opportunity of recommending his son 
Giles Ascham to her patronage. The dedication was 
not lost : the young man was made by the Queen's 
mandate fellow of a college in Cambridge, where he 
obtained considerable reputation. What was the effect 
of his widow's dedication to Cecil, is not known : it 
may be hoped that Ascham's works obtained for his 
family, after his decease, that support which he did 
not in his life very plenteously procure them. 

Whether he was poor by his own fault or the fault 
of others, cannot now be decided ; but it is certain 
that many have been rich with less merit. His philo- 
logical learning would have gained him honour in any 
country, and among us it may justly call for that 
reverence which all nations owe to those who first 
rouse them from ignorance, and kindle among them 
the light of literature. Of his manners nothing can 
be said but from his own testimony and that of his 
contemporaries. Those who mention him allow him 
many virtues. His courtesy, benevolence, and libe- 
rality, are celebrated ; and of his piety we have not 
only the testimony of his friends, but the evidence of 
his writings. 

That his English works have been so long neglect- 
ed, is a proof of the uncertainty of literary fame. He 
was scarcely known as an author in his own language 
till Mr. Upton published his Schoolmaster with learn- 
ed notes, which are inserted in this edition. His other 
pieces were read only by those few who delight in ob- 
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solete books; but as they are now collected into one 
Yolume, with the addition of some letters never print- 
ed beforci the public has an opportunity of recompen- 
sing the injury, and allotting Ascham the reputation 
due to his knowledge and his eloquence. 
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JOHN ASTELY to R. ASCHAM. 

1 vow find true by experience^ which I have oft heard of 
others^ and sometimes read myself^ that men make no such 
account of commodities when the^ have tliem^ as when they 
want them. I mean this by our iriendly fellowship together 
at Cheston Chelsey, and here at Hatfi^la, her Grace*s house; 
our pleasant studies in readine together Aristotle's Rhetoric^ 
Cicero^ and Livy ; our free talk, mingled always with honest 
mirth ; our trim conferences of that present worlds and too 
true judgements of the troublesome time that followed. 

Tnese commodities I now remember with some grief^ 
which we then used with much pleasure, besides many other 
fruits of friendship that faithful good-will could afford. And 
these thing? cause me oft to wish^ either you to be here with 
us, or me to be there with you : but wnat wishing is no» 
thins else but a vain wailing for that which will wanteth. 
I wui cease from wishing, and seek the true remedy for this 
sore; and tha^ is, whikt we meet again indeed, in the 
mean while to ease our desires with oft writing the one to 
the other. I would, indeed, I had been partaker in your 
company, of that your pleasant absence out of your country ; 
and oecausel was not, I pray you let me be partaker^ by your 
letters, of some fruit of that your journey. 

We hear of great stirs in those parts ; and how the Empe- 
ror, a prince of great wisdom and great power, hath been 
driven to extreme shifts ; and that by me policy of mean men, 
who were thought to be his friends, and not by the puissant- 
ness of others who were known to be his open enemies. I 
know you were wont in marking diligently and noting truly 
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all such great ai&irs : and jou know likewise, haw desirous I 
am always to read any thing that you write. Write there- 
fore, I pray you, that we your friends, being at home, may 
enioy by your letters a pleasant memory ofyou in that time 
whilst you be absent abroad. Farewell in Christ. 
From Hatfield, xix. Octobris, 165S. 



R. ASCHAM TO JOHN ASTELY. 

Salutem plurimam in Chrislo Jesu. That part of your let- 
ter from Hatfield, decimo nono Octoh. reiiewmg a most plea- 
sant memoiy of our friendly fellowship together, and full of 
yuur wonted aood-will towards me, I answered immediately 
from Spires, by Francis the post : which letter, if it be not 
yet come to your hand, ye might have heard tell of it in Mr* 
Secretary Cecilys chamber in ttie Court. 

As concerning the other part of your letter— for your wish 
to have been with me in this mine absence from my country ; 
and for your request, to be made partaker by my letters of the 
stir of these times here in Germany ; — surely I would you 
had your wish : for then should not I now need to bungle up 
yours so great a request, when presently you should have seen 
with much pleasure, which now peradventure you shall read 
with some doubt, lest * thin^ may increase by writing, which 
were so great in doing; as 1 am more afraid to leave behind 
me much of the matter, than to gather up more than bath 
sprung of the truth. 

Your request containeth few words, but comprehendeth 
both ^reat and divers matters. As first, the causes of the 
open invasion by the Turk ; of the secret working for such 
sudden breaches in Italy and Germany; of the fine fetches 
in the French practices ; of the doublendealing of Rome with 
all parties: then more particular, why Duke Octavio, the 
Prince of Saleme, Marquis Albert, and Duke Maurice, brake 
so out vf'ixh the Emperor, which were all so fast knit unto 
him as the bonds of aninity, loyalty, blood, and benefits could 
assure him of them : Octavio being his son-in-law, the Prince 
one of his privy chamber. Marquis Albert his kinsman, and 

* With tofM doubtt le*tt &c.— That ia, with some doubt lest I 
should hare magnified in my narrative things that were to great in real 
action. 
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Duke Maurice so inhanced with honour and enriched with 
benefits by him, as the Duke could not have wished flcreater 
in hope» than the Emperor performed in deed. Here is stuff 
plenty to furnish well up a trim history, if a workman hath 
It in handling. When you and t read Livy together, if you 
do remember, afler some reasoning we concluded both what 
was in our opinion to be looked for at his hand that would 
well and advisedly write a history : First point was, to write 
nothing false: next^ to be bold to say any truth; whereby 
is avoided two great faults, flattery and hatred : for which 
two points Caesar is read to his great praise, and Jovius the 
Italian to his just reproach. Then to mark diligently the 
causes, counsels, acts, and issues in all great attempts : and 
in causes, which is just or unjust; in counsels, what is pro* 
posed wisely or rashly ; in acts, what is done courageously or 
faintly; and of every issue, to note some general lesson of 
wisdom and wariness, for like matters in time to come; 
wherein Polybius in Greek, and Philip de Comines in Frendi« 
have done the duties of wise and worthy writers. Diligence 
also must be used in keeping truly the order of time; and 
describing lively, both the site of places and nature of per- 
sons, not only for the outward shape of the body, but also 
for the inwara disposition of the mind, as Thucydides doth 
in many places very trimly, and Homer every where, 
and that always most excellently, which observation b 
chiefly to be marked in him ; and our Chaucer doth the 
same, very praise-worthily : mark him well, and confer him 
with any other that writeth in our time in their proudest 
tongue whosoever list. Yet sometimes higher and lower, as 
matters do rise and fall : for if proper and natural words, in 
well-joined sentences, do lively express the matter, be it 
troublesome, quiet, angry, or pleasant, a man tfhall think not 
to be reading, but present in doing of the same. And herein 
Livy, of all other in any tongue, by mine opinion, carrieth 
away the praise. 

Sir Thomas More, in that pamphlet of Richard the Third, 
doth in most part, I believe, of alt these points so content all 
men, as if the rest of our story of England were so done, we 
might well compare with France, Italy, or Germany, in 
that behalf. But see how the pleasant remembrance of our 
old talk together hath carried me further than I thought to 
go. And as for your request,-— to know the cause and man- 
ner of these late stirs here,-— you shall not look for such pre- 
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cise order now in writing, as we talked on then. No^ it is 
not all one thing to know perfectly by reading and to per* 
form perfectly in doing. I am not so unadvis^ to take so 
much upon me, nor you so unfriendly to look for so much 
from me. fiut that yon may know that I have not been 
altogether idle in this my absence, and that I will not come 
home as one that can say nothine of that he hath seen and 
heard abroad ; I will homely and rudely (yet not altogether 
disorderly) part privately unto you such notes of affairs as I 

1>rivately marked for myself; which I either felt and saw, or 
earned in such place and of such persons as had wills to 
seek for, and ways to come by, and wits to weigh the great- 
est matters that were to be marked in all these affairs. For 
no week almost hath past, in the which there hath not com« 
monly come to my hand for the most part of the notable 
things that have been attempted in Turkey, Hungary, Ita)y» 
France, and Germany. In declaring to you these things, I 
will observe only the first two points of our wont communi- 
cation : that is, to my writing I will set forward nothing that 
is false, nor yet keep back any thing that is true. For I^ 

{slaying no part of no one side, but sitting down as indifferent 
ooker-on, neither Imperial nor French, but flat English, do 
purpose with truth to report the matter ; and seeing I shall 
live under such a prince as King Edward is, and in such a 
country as England is (I thank God) I shall have neither 
need to flatter the one side for profit, nor cause to fear the 
other side for displeasure. Therefore, let my purpose of 
reporting the trutn as much content you, as the mean han* 
dlmg of the matter may mislike you. Yet speaking thus 
much of truth, I mean not such a hid truth as was only in 
the breast of Monsieur d^Arras on the Emperor's side, or in 
Baron Heideckon Duke Maurice's side, with whom and with 
one other of his counsel he only conferred all his purposes 
three years before he brake out with the Emperor ; but I 
mean such a truth as by conference and common consent 
amongst all the ambassadors and agents in this Court, and 
other witty and indifferent heads beside, was generally con- 
ferred and agreed upon. What better commodity to know 
the truth any writer in Greek, Latin« or other tongue hath 
had, I cannot perceive, except only Xenophon, Caesar, and 
Philip deComines; which two first worthy writers wrote their 
own acts so wisely, and so without all suspicion of partiality, 
at DO man hitherto^ by my opinion, hath borne himself so 
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uprightly in writing the histories of others : the third, having 
in a manner the hke opportunity, hath not deserved like 
commendations, at least as I suppose. England hath matter, 
and England hath men furnished with all abilities to write ^ 
who, if they would, might bring both like praise unto them* 
selves, and like profit to others, as these two noble men have 
done. They lay for their excuse, the lack of leisure ; which 
is true indeed : but if we consider the great affiiirs of Caesar, 
we may judge he was worthy to win all praise, that wag 
so willmg and witty to win such time, when his head and 
bis hands night and day. were ever most full— * Would to 
God that these our men, as they are. ready to praise him, 
were even as willing to follow him, and so to win like praise 
themselves. 

And to keep you no longer, vidth my private talk, from 
the matter itself, I will bcmn at the spring of the matter from 
whence all these mischief did flow, the which now hath so 
overflowed the most part of Christendom, as God only from 
heaven must make an end of this miserable tragedy, where- 
in these two great princes take such pleasure still to play; 
In religion and liberty were said to be of many men the very 
causes of all these stirs : yet in my opinion, and as the matter 
itself shall well prove it, unkindness was the very seed whereof 
all these troubles did grow. A knight of England, of worthy 
memory for wit, learning, and experience, old Sir Thomas 
Wyat, wrote to his son, that the greatest mischief amon^ 
men, and least punished, is unkindness : the greatest mischief 
truly, and least punished also by any ordinary law and sen- 
tence : yet, as I have seen here by experience, unkindness 
hath so wrought with men, as the men were not afraid to 
attempt their irevenge, nor the Emperor able to withstand 
their displeasure. Yea, unkindness was only the hook, 
which Iienry the French king hath used these late years, to 
pluck from the Emperor and draw to himself so many 
princes^ and great commodities as he hath : with this hooK 
bait^ with money, the bait of all mischief, the French king 
hath not ceased to angle at as many hearts in Italy and Ger- 
many as he knew any matter of unkindness to be ministered 
imto by the Emperor. 

There be few princes in all the Empire but, if I had lei- 
sure, I could particularly prove, and wnen I come home in 
our private talk I will fully declare, that some good big mat- 
ter of unkindness hath been ofieied unto them ny the JBmpe* 
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jror. Yea Fefdinand his brother, Maximilian his nephew 
and son-in-law, the Dukes of Bavaria and Cleves, which have 
married his nieces, have been shrewdly touched therewith. 
Also the papistical bishops, as Mentz, Bamberg, Herbipo- 
lis, Saltzbarg, and divers others, have felt their part herein. 
Few princes or states, protestants or papists, but have been 
troabled therewith. But even as a quartan in the beginning 
is a wandering disease in the body, unknown what it wiS 
turn unto, and yet at last it draweth to certain days and 
hours ; even so these griefs in the whole body of the Empire 
did first work secretly, and not appear openly, until this me* 
lancholy unkindness did so swell in men's stomachs, that at 
length, in Inspruck, it burst out into a shrewd sickness, where- 
of me first fit was felt to be so dangerous, that if the Emperor 
and we had not more speedily changed the air, I am anaid, 
and sure I am we were well afraid wen, the sickness wouki 
have proved also to us that were present with him very con-i 
tsmous. 

. fVell, this grief growing thus to certain fits, and I myself 
being not ^eatly grieved at the heart with it, but had leisure 
enough with small jeopardy (I thank God) to look quiedy 
upon them tliat were sick ; because I would not be idle 
amongst them, I began daily to note the working of this 
sickness; and namely, from the 19th of May 1552, when we 
ran from Inspruck, till the first of next January, when die 
siege of Metz was abandoned. Nevertheless, before I come 
to these ordinary days, I will shortly touch how the Empe- 
ror, being in peace with all the world, 1550, when we came 
to his Court, nad soon after so many enemies as he knew not 
which way to turn him. 

THE TURK. 

Thb date of peace between the Emperor and the Turk had 
to expire an. 1551. The Emperor hearing what prepara- 
tion the Turk had made the year before for war, and espe- 
cially by sea, which must needs be against Christendom, 
thought it better for him to end the peace with some advan- 
tage, than that the Turk should l>^in the war with too 
much strength : and therefore in summer 1550, he sent John 
de Vega viceroy of Sicily, and Andrea Doria, into Barbary, 
who won the strong town of Tunis from Dragut Raye^ 
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tome time a piiate, and now the Turk's chief doer in all the 
affidrs of Africa and the Mediterranean. This Court raised 
up other rumours of this breach with the Turk : how that 
this enterprise was made for Seripho*s sake, a heathen king, 
but the Emperor's friend in Barbary, to whom Dragut Hayes 
had done great wrong. Yet men that knew the truth, and 
are wont also to say it, have told me that town of Tunis 
stood so fit to annoy Spain for the Turk, when he list, that 
the Emperor was cbmpelled to seek by all means to obtain it, 
much fearing, lest, when he was absent in Germany, the Turk 
would be too nigh and too homely a guest with him in Spain^ 
whensoever the peace should be exmred. 

llie whole story of winning Tunis ye may read when 
you list, being well written in I^tin, by a Spaniard that was 
present at it. 

Tunis was earnestly required aeain by the Turk, and fiur 
promised a^n by die Emperor ; but being indeed not deli- 
vered, the Turk for a revenge the next year, first assaulted 
Malta, and after won Tripoli, from whence the Turk may 
easily and suddenly, whensoever he Ibt, set upon Sicily, Na- 
ples, or any coast of Italy or Spain, and most commoaiously 
whatsoever the Emperor doth hold in Barbary : so that the 
gain of Tunis is thought nothing comparable with the loss 
of Tripoli. 

When Tripoli was besi^ed by the Turks, Monsieur Da- 
ramont was sent ambassador to Constantinople from the 
French king: and arriving by the way at Malta, he was de- 
sired by the sreat-master of tne order to go to Tripoli, and, 
for the friendship that was between France and the Turk, to 
treat for the Christians there. Daramont did so, and had 
leave of the Turk's seneral to enter the town and talk with 
the captain. And by thb means they within yielded ; on 
this condition, to part safe with bag ana baegase, which was 
granted by the general. But as soon as the Turks entered 
Uie town, they put old and young, man, woman, and child to 
the sword ; savmg two hundred of the strongest men to be 
their galley-slaves for ever. The general being asked why 
he kept no promise, made this answer : If the Emperor had 
kept faith with my master for Tunis, I would not have 
broken with them of Tripoli; and therefore (saith he) with 
Christian men which care for no truth, promises may justly 
be broken. This Turkish cruelty was revenged thb last year 
in Hungary, when like promise of life was xnade, and yet all 
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t to the sword, the Christiani bidding the Turks remenH 
r Tripoli. To such beastly cruelty the noble feats of armt 
be come unto betwixt the Christian men and the Turks. 
And one fact of either side is notable to be known, yet 
horrible to be told and fouler to be followed $ and it is pity 
that man 8 nature is such as will commonly commend fpcA 
things in reading, and yet will as commonly follow ill thin^ 

in doing. 

The Joasha of Buda took in a skirmish a gentleman of tho 
king of the Romans; for whose delivery, men for entreaty, 
and money for his ransom were sent to Buda. TheBasha ap- 
pointed a day to give them answer ; and at time and place 
assigned, called for them, and sent for the gentleman like- 
wise. And suddenly came out two hangmen, bare-armed, 
with great butcher's knives in their hands, bringing with 
them certain bandogs, muzzled, kept hungry without meat 
of purpose. The Basha bade them ao their feat : who, com- 
ing to the gentleman, stripped him naked, and bound him to 
a pillar; after with their knives they cut off his flesh by 
goobets, and fluns it to the dogs. Thus that poor sentle- 
man suffered grief, great for the pain, but greater tor the 
spite; nor so tormented in feeling his flesh mangled with 
knives, as seeing himself piece-meal devoured by dogs. And 
thus, as long as he felt any pain, they cut him in coUops; 
and after they let their do^ loose upon nim to eat up the ^ 
sidue of him, that the gnef which was ended in him, being 
dead, might yet continue in his friends looking on. They 
were bade depart, and tell what they saw; who, ye may be 
sure, were in care enough to carry home with them such a 
cruel message. 

Not long afler this, three Turks of good estimation and 
place were taken by the Christian men ; for whose ransom 
great sums of gold were offered. Answer was made to the 
messenger, that all the gold in Turkey should not save them : 
And because ye Turks will eat no swine*s flesh, you shall see 
if swine will eat any Turkish flesh. And so likewise great 
boars were kept hungry, and in sight of the messenger 
the three Turks were cut in collops and thrown amongst 
them. 

For these foul deeds I am not so angry with the Turks 
that began them, as I am sorry for the Christian men that 
follow them. I talked with a worthy gentleman this day 
both for his great experience and excellent learning, Mare 
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Anthonio d*Aiin]a> ambassador of Venice with the Emperor; 
who told me^ that the great Turk himself (religion excepted) 
is a good and merciful, just and liberal prince, wise in wialcjng 
and true in performing any covenant, and as sore a revenger 
of truth not kept. I& prayed God to keep him long alive ; 
for his eldest son Mustapha is clean contrary, given to all 
mischief, cruel, false, aetting he careth not how uniustly, and 
spending he careth not now unthriftily, whatsoever he may lay 
hand on; wily in making for his purpose, and ready to 
break for his profit, all covenants; he is weary of quietness 
and peace, a seeker of strife and war, a great mocker of 
mean men, a sore oppressor of poor men, openly contemning 
God, and a bent enemy against Christ's name and Christian 
men. 

But to go forward with my purpose. The Turk being 
once disclosed an open enemy to the Emperor, many mean 
men began to be the bolder to put out their neads to seek some 
open remedy for their private injuries ; France being at every 
man's elbow to hearten and to help whosoever had cause to 
be aggrieved with the Emperor. And first, Octavio duke 
of Parma, much aggrieved, as nature well required, with his 
father 8 death, andToesides that, fearing the loss not only of 
his state but also of his life, fell from the Emperor in the end 
of the year 1550. . 

Pietro Ludovico Famesio, (son to Pope Paul the Third) 
duke of Placentia, father to this Octavio duke of Parma, which 
married the Emperor's base daughter, and to Horatio duke 
of Castro, who of late had married also the French king's 
base daughter, and the two cardinals Alexandra and Ramu- 



sio Farnese, was slain, men say, by the means of Ferranto 
Gonzag^ governor of Milan, by whose death the state of 
Placentia, belonging then to the house of Farnese, came 

1—*^ aU^ t? J- iri_ J- rm I 1^ ^r xu: »- 



into the Emperors hands. The whole process of this man s 
death is at length set out in the stories of Italy : my purpose 
is only to touch it, because hereby rose such a heat oetwixt 
the whole family of Farnese and Don Ferranto Gonzaga, as 
hath stirred up such a smoke in Italy betwixt the Emperor 
and France, as is not like to be quenched but with many 
a poor man s blood, as Horace noteth wittily out of Homer, 
aaying : 

** What follies so ever great princes make, 
The people therefore go to wrake.'* 
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Octavio being sorest grieved with his father's death, and 
being best able to revenge it, was so feared of Gonznga, that 
he thought himself never assured for Pietro Ludovico's death, 
as long as Octavio his son should live : for men never love 
when they have just cause to fear, but must needs still 
mistrust without all hope of reconciling whom they have 
before hurt b^ond all remedy of amends. And yet I heard 
a gentleman of Milan say (wno was sent hither to the Em* 
peror by Gonzaga), that Octavio is such a prince for good 
nature and gentle behaviour, that he supposed there was not 
one in Italy but did love him, except it were his master 
Gonzaga. These two princes being neighbours, the one at 
Milan, the other at Parma, shewed small friendship the one 
to the other. But Octavio was evermore wrong to the worse 
by many and sundry spites, but chiefly with daily fear of hit 
life by poisoning: for the which fact certain persons in 
Parma were taken and laid fast. Nevertheless, Octavio's 
nature is so far from seeking blood and revenge, and so given 
to pity and gentleness, that although they went about not 
only to give away his state by treason, but also to take away 
his life by poisonmg, yea, and after that the deed was proved 
plainly on them, anci sentence of death pronounced openly 
against them, yet he gave them life and lioerty which would 
l^ve taken both from him. 

And when Monsieur de Thermes earnestly told him that 
where the evil were not kept in with fear of justice, the good 
should never live in surety and quietness : his answer was, 
that he so abhorred the shedding of blood in others, as he 
would never wash his hands in any, let his enemies do to him 
the worst they could. Adding, that he thought it his most 
honour to be unlikest such for his gentleness, which were 
misliked of all men for their cruelty : whereby he hath won 
that he which of good nature can hurt none, is now of right 
loved of all, and only hated of him whom no man in Italy 
for his cruelty doth love. And this talk is so true, that it was 
told in another language, but in the self same terms, at an 
honourable table here in Brussels, by a gentleman of Milan 
an agent in the court, a doer for Gonzaga, who the same 
time was prisoner in Parma. 

And altnough Octavio by good nature was harmless in not 
seeking revenge, yet he was not careless by good reason in 
seeking his remedy j but made oft and great complaints of his 
griefs to the Emperor, which were not so hotly made> but 
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tk^ were as eoldly lieard ; that at length Octavio finding 
least comfort where of right he looked for most aid, and see- 
ing that displeasures could not be ended in Gonzag^, nor 
could not be amended by the Emperor ; then he, compelled 
against his nature, turned his hate due to Gonzaga to revenge 
this undeserved unkindness in the Emperor, even as Pkuaa- 
nias did with Philip king of Macedonia, who, conquering 
with policy and power all outward enemies, was slain when 
and where he thought himself most sure of his dearest friend, 
for unkindness, beoiuse Philip ou^ht and would not revenge 
Flausanias on him that had done him a foul displeasure. 

Octavio seeing what was done to his father, even when 
his grandfather was Pope, thought, tha< now as his house 
decayed, so his jeopardy increased : and therefore against a 
desperate evil b^;an to seek for a desperate remedy, which 
was fetched from Rome, a shop always open to any mis- 
chief, as YOU shall perceive in these few leaves if you mark 
them well. 

Octavio complained to Pope Julius the third of the wrongs 
of Gonzaga and of the unkindness of the Emperor, desiring 
that by his wisdom and autliority he would now succour him, 
or else not only he should lose his life, but also the Church 
of Rome should lose her right in Parma, as she had done be- 
fore in Placentia. The Pope gave eood ear to this talk, for he 
spied that hereby should be offered unto him a fit occasion 
to set the Emperor and France together by the ears. He 
thought the Emperor was too big in Italy, having on the one 
aide of Rome, Naples under his obedience ; on the other side^ 
Siena, Florence, and Genoa at his commandment, besides 
Placentia, Milan, Monteferrato, and a great part of Pied- 
mont. 

The Emperor being thus strong in Italy, the Pbpe 
thought his own state to be his so long as it pleased the 
Emperor to let him have it; and therefore if Parma were not 
left an entry for France to come into Italy, he might over 
soon be shut up in present misery, when all outward aid 
should be shut out from him. 

The Pope's counsel was, that Octavio should put himself 
under the French king's protection, who he knew would 
most willingly receive him : Parma lying so fit for the French 
kin^, whensoever he would set upon the enterprise of Milan. 
This practice of the Pope, Monsieur de Thermes the French 
king's ambassador did utt^ before the consistory of cardinals 
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at Rome; proving that the Pope^ not the King his master^ 
was the occasion of that war. 

When Octavio with the whole house of Famese became 
thus French^ the Emperor, more fearing the state of Mi- 
lan than lamenting the loss of Octavio, persuaded on his 
side the Pope to require Parma as the Churches right, and 
to punish Octavio as the Churches rebel, promising that he 
himself, as an obedient son of the Church, would stretch out 
his arm and open his purse in that recovery of the Churches 
rights : nevertheless tne Pope must bear the name of the 
war, because he might not break peace with France. Thus 
princes openly countenancing quietness, and privily brewing 
debate, although they got others to broach it, yet God com- 
monly suffereth themselves to drink most of the misery 
thereof in the end. The Pope, seeing that he must either 
begin the mischief or else it would not on so fast as he wish- 
td to have it, set lustily upon it; and first cited Octavio^ 
after excommunicated him, and shortly after besieged Parma, 
aided both with men and money by the Emperor; which 
thing the French king bepan to stomach, thiuKin^ that the 
Emperor did offer him both wrong and dishonour, in not su^ 
fering him, beine a king, to help a poor man that fled to his 
aid. And thus these two princes, first helpine others, be^in 
by little and little to fall out themselves. And that the Pope 
did set these two princes together, a pasquil made at Rome 
and sent to this court doth well declare. And seeing that 
you so well understand the Italian tongue, and that if it were 
turned into English it would lose the whole grace thereof^ I 
will recite it in the tongue that it was made in. 



Interlocutori Pasquillo et Romavo. 

Patq* Hanno bel gioco il Re e I'lmperatore^ 

Per terzo il Papa, e giocano a Primera. 

Bom, Che v*d Tinvito ? Pasq. Italia tuita inters. 

Bom, Cbi ve Tha messa? Pasq. H coglion del pastore. 

Bom, Che tien in mano il Re? Patq, Punto maggiore : 

II Papa ha cinquant' uno e ri dispera. 

Bom, Cesar che Punto s'ha? Pasq. Si sta a Primera. 

Bom. Che gli manca? Pasq, Daaari a far favore 

n Papa dice a voi, e vuol partito : 

Cesar pensoso sta sopra di questo^ 

Temc a icoprir che m trorar non (enta. 
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n Re See, no, no, Scoprite presto, 

Che io tengo Funto, a guadagnar Tinyito ; 

I*ho i danari, e Cesar 8e gli aspetta. ^ 

% Tutti stanno a vedetta. 
Chi di lor dui guadagni. Rom: H Papa? Pat, E fuora 
Yinca chi yuoI, lui perda, in sua malonu 

f Lo Imperatore ancora 
Teme^ tien stretto, e scopre plan le carter 
£ qui la scrte gioca piik che I'arte. 

f Metti qu^ti in disparte. 
Stabilito ^ nel Ciel quello che esser d^ 
N^ giova a] nostro dir, questo sarlii questo i. 

The French king in the summer, 1551, proclaimed war 
against Charles king of Spain^ abusing that name for a snb- 
ttety to separate the whole quarrel from the Empire : when 
the jBmperor would not be persuaded at Augsbure that eidier 
the Turk would, or the French king durst, make him open 
war, or that any prince in Italy or Germany could be en- 
ticed to break out with him. 

Monsieur Mariliac, the French ambassador at Augsburg, 
even bare the Bmperor in hand that such rumours of war 
were raised of displeasure, and that his master intended no- 
thing so much as the continuance of amitv ; yea this he durst 
do, when many in the Emperor's court knew that the war 
was already proclaimed in France. 

The Emperor, blinded with the over good opinion of his 
own wisdom, liking only what he himself listed, and con- 
temning easily all advice of others (which self-will condi- 
tion doUi commonly follow, and as commonly doth hurt ijl 
great wits), did not only at this time sufier himself thus to be 
abused ; but also afterward more craftily by the Pope for the 
continuance of war at Parma, and more boldly by Duke 
Maurice for his repair to Inspruck, and not the least of all, 
now lately at Metz by some of his own counsellors for the 
recovery of that town. But princes and ^reat personages 
which will hear but what and whom they list, at the len^ 
£30! when they would not, and commonly blame whom they 
should not : but it is well done, that as great men may by au- 
thority contemn the good advice of others, so Grod doth 
provide by ri^t judgement that they have leave in the end 
to heai both uie loss and shame thereof themselves. 
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Thus ye see how the Pope was both the brewer and 
broacher and also bringer of ill luck to both these princes ; 
and as it came well to pass^ drank well of it himself^ both 
with expenses of great treasures and with the loss of many 
li^es, and especially of two noble gentlemen, the Prince of 
Macedonia and Sign. Giovan-Baptista di Monte his own 
nephew. But the lope's care was neither of money nor men, 
so that he might set the two princes surely togetner. And 
therefore he was not only content (as a man might say) to 
hazard Parma on the main chance; but, to make the two 
princes better sport and fresher game, set also even then Mi- 
randula on a bye chance^ that mischief enough might come 
together. 

When the princes were well in, and the one so lusty 
with good luck that he had no lust to leave, and the other 
so chafed with losing that still he would venture : besides 
^eir playing in sport for the Pope at Parma and Mirandula, 
they fell to it a good themselves in Piedmont, Lorraine, 
Flaiiders, and Picardy, the French king robbing by sea and 
spoiling by land, witii calling in the 'luirk, and stirring up 
all princes and states that had any occasion to bear any 
gruage to the Emperor. Of all their neighbours, only our 
noble king and the wise senate of Venice would be lookers* 
on. 

And when the Pope saw they were so hot at it, as he weU 
knew as the one would not start in so great good luck, so the 
other could not leave by so much sname of loss. And 
although it did him good to see them so lustily together; 
nevertheless he thought it scarce his surety that they should 
play so near his elbow so earnestly, lest if they feu too &r 
out, and the one should win too much of the otner, then he 

E* renture would compel at length the Pope himself, which 
the play, to keep him sport afterward for diat that he 
a Italy. And therefore very craftily he got them to 
Sly in another place, and took up the game for Parma and 
^ irandula, taking truce with France for certain years, and 
bid them make vvnat sport they would further off in Lorraine 
and Picardy. And that they should lack neither injury not 
spite in the Pope*s doings, when the Emperor saw that, whe- 
ther he would or no, the Pope would needs fall in with 
France, then he desired the Pope that such bastillions and 
forts of fence as were made about Mirandula when it was 
besieged, might eith^ be delivered to his men's hands, or 
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else defaced^ that the Frenchmen mi^ht not have them; 
which request was very reasonable, seemg the Emperor had 
been at all the charge in making of them : but they were 
neither delivered nor defaced, nor left indifferent, but so put 
into the Frenchmen's hands, that Mirandula now is made 
very strong to the French faction by the Emperor s money^ 
and the Pope's falsehood. 

This fact was very wrongful of the Pope for the deed, but 
more spiteful for the time : even when Duke Maurice had 
won Augsburg, even then the Pope gave up the siege of Mi« 
randula, and fell in with France, that care enough might 
come upon the Emperor together, both out of Germany, and 
out of Italy at once. And even this day, 25th June 1553» 
when I was writing this place, cometh news to Brussels, 
that the Pope hath of new played with the Emperor more 
foul play at Siena, than he dia before at Mirandula; for 
when the Emperor had been at passing charges in keepins a 
great host for the recovery of biena, from December last 
unto June, the Pope would needs become stickler in that 
matter between the Emperor, the French King, and Siena, 
promising such conditions to all, as neither of the Princes 
should lose honour, and yet Siena should have had liberties. 
The Emperor, good man, yet again trusting him who so 
spitefully had deceived him before, dismissed his host ; which 
clone, Siena was left still in the Frenchmen's hafids ; who 
thereby Im&vt such opportunity to fortify it, as the Emperor is 
not like, by force, to recover it. Piramus, secretary to the 
Emperor, told this tale to Sir Philip Hobby and the Bishop of 
Westminster openly at the table, which riramus is a papist 
for his life. And being asked how he could excuse the 
Pope's unkindness against his master the Emperor ; he an- 
swered smiling, Julius the third is a knave, but the Pope is an 
honest man ; which saying is common in this Court. And 
although they well understand both the spite of the Pope, and 
the shame of their master, yet are they content still to speak 
well of the Pope, though he nevertheless still do ill to the 
Emperor. And thus to return to my purpose, how the Pope 
set the two Princes together, and shift his own neck a while 
out of the halter, leaving most unfriendly the Emperor when 
he was farthest behind-nandj and how Octavio, for fear of 
Gonzaga, and unkindness of the Emperor, fell with all his 
family to be French; I have briefly passed over, for the haste 
I have to come to the matters of Germany. 

c 
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THE PRINCE OF SALERNE. 

Thb Emperor being thus set upon by the Turk and France 
with open war> and troubled by the house of Famese with 
so sudden breaches, and most of all encumbered with the 
fear of the stirs in Germany, which secretly were then in 
working ; the Prince of Saleme also declared nimsdf an open 
enemy. 

This Prince in this Court is much beloved for his gentle^ 
ness, and openly praised for his wisdom, and greatly lamented 
for his fortune^ who before-time hath done so good and 
faithful service to the Emperor ; that I have heard some of 
this Court say, which love the Emperor well, and serve him 
in good place, that their master hath done the Prince so 
much wrons, as he could do no less than he did ; who being 
so unjustly nandled by his enemy, the Viceroy of Naples, 
and so unkindly dealt withall by his master tne Emperor, 
wa9 driven by necessity to seek an unlawful shift. 

The Viceroy don Petro de Toledo, imcle to the Duke of 
Alva, and father-in-law to the Duke of Florence, used him- 
self with much cruelty over the people of Naples, by exac- 
tions of money without measure, by inquisition of^ men's 
doings M^diout order, and not only of men's doings, but also 
of men's outvirard lookinra and inward thinkings, using the 
least suspicion for a sumcient witness to spoil and to kill 
whomsoever he listed. Men that had suits unto him, had as 
lief been away with the loss of their right, as have come to 
his presence to abide his looks and taunts ; and (as I heard a 
wise gentleman of Italy say) he gave audience in such time and 
place, as he may easiher m this Court speak with Monsieur 
d'Arras than he could in Naples with the Viceroy's porter. 
And commonly he would not hear them whilst an hundred 
suitors should come at once, and then the porter let them in 
by one and by one, even as he favoured, not as the matter re- 
quired, commanding them to be short, or else they should 
come short in the next time. And so men's suits were pulled 
from common law to private will, and were heard not in 
places open to justice, but in private parlours, shut up to all 
that came not in by fkvour or money. And therefore judge- 
ments were allotted, not as law appointed, but as the Vioeiojf 
listed. This fault (Cicero sai^) undid Caesar, who. drew the 
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common law into his own hoine^ and so iii having other 
raen*9 goods lost all men s hearts, and not kme after his own 
life ; for even those that did help him pluck down Poai^ey, 
did after kill him for polling down the laws. So we see that 
Princes not in gathering much money, nor in hearing over- 
great swing, but in keeping of friends and good laws, live 
most merely, and reign most surely ; but such as sape always 
for other men's goods, commonly never oijoy uie fruit of 
their own; for uaey never cease to win by wrong, till at 
length they lose by right goods, life, and all. And there- 
toK it is notable that Dion in Plate writeth to Dionysius the 
tyrant, how Euripides in every tragedy bringeth for tome 
great vice one or other great Pnnce to ruin, and yet not ope 
doth complain thus. 

Out out, aUs ala^ I die ibr lack of goods; 

But every one singeth this song, 
> Out out, alas ala«, I die for Uck of fidends. 

For a Prince that will take men's goods when he listcth 
without order, shall want men's hearts when he needeth 
without pity ; but in having their hearts he shall never lack 
their goods, as the good King Cyrus said to the rich King 
Croesus. And to have the people's hearts, the next way 
is to be gentle to every one, just to all, and Hberal to many, 
aod especiaUy to such as either by excellency of wit or sood 
will in true service, do weU deserve it. Also to set hi& diief 
joy not on private pleasure, like Sardaaapalus, but in com- 
mon wealth, as we have example of Titus Vespasianus ; arad 
to think his treasure sreatest, not when his coners oe full€»t, 
as Croesus did, but when his 8ul)iect8 be rich, as Cyrus did; 
and that through his wisdom and care, as all praise*worthy 
Princea have ever hitherto done. Aad what wdl the people 
fender agun to such a Prince ? a small subsidy with a sieat 
grudge } £1^0, but their whole hearts to love him, their v^ole 
goods to aid him; their hands ready to defend him whmso- 
ever he shall have need. A Prince that thus doth live, and 
tkos 18 loved at home, may be envied with much praise, and 
hated with small hurt of asy power abroad. 

And therefore have 1 heaid wise men discommend the 

c2 
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government in France, in making their peo[)le almost slai^es; 
and from thence a common sayinfi^ of some in England, that 
would have the people neither witty nor wealthy, when wit 
is the mere gift of God ; so that to wish men less wit that 
have it, is to count God scarce wise that gave it. And 
wealth of the people, as Scripture saith, is the glory of a 
Prince and surety of his reign. But suspicion in ail govern- 
ing hreedeth such sayings; when wrong doth bear such 
swing, as ill conscience doth always wish that men should 
lack either wit to perceive or ability to amend whatsoe\'er is 
done amiss. But God send such Achitophels better end 
than their counsels do deserve, which would seem wise 
by other men s folly, and woidd be rich by other men's 
poverty. 

To return to the Viceroy of Naples : The common opinion 
of those in this Court which have private cause to say well 
on him, do speak it boldly and openly, that he was such a 
one as never could content his covetousness with money, nor 
never satis^ his cruelty with blood ; and so by this foul mean 
many gentlemen in Naples have lost their lives, but more 
their livings, and almost all their liberty. And there be at 
this day, as men aay here that know it, a good sort by, of 
thousands Neapolitans, named Foriensuti, who beine spoiled 
at home by violence, robbed other abroad for need, which 
cumber so the passage betwixt Rome and Naples, as no man 
departeth commonly from Rome without company which 
Cometh to Naples without robbing. 

The whole oody of the kingdom of Naples was so distem- 
pered inwardly with this misorder, with a little outward oc- 
casion it would easily have burst forth into a foul sore. A 
less matter than the ravishing of Lucrece, a meaner aid than 
the help of Brutus, was thought sufficient to have stirred up 
this inward grudge to open revenge. But see how God pro- 
vided for the Emperor and the quiet of that kingdom : for 
<7od, in taking away one Spaniard, hath made Naples now 
more strong, than if the Emperor had set 20>000 of ^e 
best in Spain there; for even this last Lent, 1553, Don 
Petro- de Toledo diei at Florence, by whose going away, 
men*s hearts in Naples be so come again to the Emperor, as 
he shall now have less need either to care for the fine fetches 
of France, or to fear the great power of the Turk. A gen- 
tleman of this Court, a true servant to the Emperor, said 
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merely in a company where I was, that his master the Em- 
peror nad won more in Naples by the death of the Viceroy, 
than he had lost in Lorraine by the forging of Metz. 

But to my purpose. Not many years ago divers in Naples 
made their complaint to the Prince of Saleme of their griefs, 
who, it was thought, would he most willing for his good na- 
ture, and best able for his authority, to seek some remedy for 
them by way of intercession to the Emperor. 

The Prince being here at Brusseb, humbly besought his 
Majesty to pity the misery of his 'poor subjects ; who, by Mb 
suit, got of the Emperor, for his clients, words without nope, 
and of the Viceroy for himself hatred without end. The Prince 
yet always bore nimself^ so wisely, that he could not with- 
out some stir be thrust down openly ; and riding on liis jour- 
ney, he was once shot with a dagger secretly. 

Thus he seeing no end of displeasure in the Viceroy, no 
hope of remedy in the Emperor, when he saw the Turk on 
the sea, the French King in the Held, Duke Maurice and th6 
Marquis up, and a ^ood part of Ital^r either risen or ready to 
rise, thinking the time come of their most hope for help by 
the Princes, and of least fear of punishment by the Emperor, 
came forth to play his part also amongst the rest; who, when 
flying first to the French King, and after, by his counsel, as 
it b said, to the Turk, is compelled to venture upon many 
hard fortunes. And what success he shall have, either of 
help in France, or comfort of the Turk, or mercy of the Em- 
peror, I cannot yet write. But this last winter he hath lain 
in the isle of Cio, and now I hear say this summer, he is on 
the sea with sixty-three ealleys of the Turks at his commands 
ment ; what enterprise ne will make, or what success he 
shall have, when we shall hear of the matter, I trust I shall, 
either by some private letter from hence, or by present talk at 
home, iully satisfy you therein. 

ALBERT MARQUIS OF BRANDENBURGH, 

Albert Marquis of Brandenhur^h, in the beginning of his 
stir 1652, wrote a book and set it in print, vvnerein he de- 
clared the causes of his falling from the Emperor, wittily 
alleging common misery as a just pretence of his private en- 
terprise, making other men's hurts hb remedy to heal his 
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own sores, and common wrongs his way to reven^v privat* 
displeasures ; showing liberty to be lost, and religion to be 
defaced, in all Germany, lamenting ibt long captivity of the 
two great Princes, and all the dispossessing of nis father-in- 
law Duke Otto Henrick ; sore envying against the pride of 
the Spaniards, and the anthority of strangers, which had 
now in their hands the seal ot the empire, and in their 
swing the doing of all things, and at their commandment aU 
such men's voices as were to be called the Imperial Diets; 
compelling the Germans in their own country to use strange 
tongues for their private suits, wherein they could say no- 
thing at all, or notning to the purpose ; using camtra trnpe* 
ria&s at Spires for a common key to open all men's coffen 
when they listed, and these were the chiefest points in Mar- 
quises book. 

The Marquis also sore envied against Luis de Avila for 
writing, and a^nst the Emperor &t suffering, such a book 
as Luis de Avila wrote ; wherein the honour of Germany 
and the Princes thereof, and by name Marquis Albert, who 
was in the first wars on the Emperor's side, was so defamed 
to all the world ; yea, the Marquis was so thoroughly chafed 
with this book, that when I was in the Emperor's Couit» he 
offered the combat with Luis de Avila, which the Em^ 
peror, for good will and wise respects, would in no ease 
admit. 

Not only the Marquis, but also the Princes at the Diet of 
Passau this last y«ar, made a common complaint of this 
hook. I knew also the good old Prince Frederick Palsgrave 
ef the Rhine, in September last, when the Emperor lay at 
Landau beside Spires, going with his great army to Metz» 
Gom]^ained to the Emperor nimself, and to his council, of a 
oertaio spiteful place m that book against him ; the good 
Prince told me this tale himsdf at his house in Heldibuig, 
when I carried unto him King Edward's letters, the Lord Am- 
bassador himself being sick at Spires. 

And >mse men say that the Lhike of Bavaria also is evil 
contented for that wnich is written in that book against his 
&ther, when he deserved of the Imperials to have been re- 
warded rather with praise and thanks than with any unkind 
note of blame and dishonour ; of whom the Emperor in Ims 
wars against the Landgrave of Hesse and the Duke of Saxoay 
seoeivM such kindness^ as no Prince in Germany for ail retpc^ 
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m ^t case inas able to afford him ; as fint» he.had his whol6 
oountryof Bavaria for a sure footing-place to begin the war 
in; and had also both men and victuals of him what he 
wonild^ and at length should have had that country his only 
nfuge, if that in war he had come to any underdele, as he 
was like enough to have done. But it was God's secret 
will and pleasure to have the matter then go as it did ; and 
Smt that cause men say Duke Albert of Bavaria that now is^ 
that hathr married the £mperor*s niece, was more strange 
this last year to the Emperor, when he was driven to that 
tstremity to fly away in the night from Inspruck, and was 
BMre familiar with Duke Maurice, and more friendly to the 
PriDces.ecmfederate, than else peradventure he would have 
bem. 

And here a writer may leam of Princes' affairs a good les- 
aon^ to beware of partiahty>. either in flatteryor spite; for al- 
tbon^ thereby a man may please his own JPrince presentl]^, 
jet be may nerchance as much hurt him in the end, as Luis 
4b Avila aia hurt the Emperor his master in writing of this 
book. 

Indeed this book was not the chiefest cause of this stir in 
Germany ; but sure I am that many Princes in Germany 
were sore aggrieved with it, as the Emperor wanted both their 
baarts and their hands when he stood in most need of 
friends. 

Just repr^entton of a31 vices, as folly, unjust dealing, cow- 
ai^dice, and vicious living, must be freely and frankly used, 
yet to with that moderate discretion, as no purposed maUce or 
bent hatred may seem to be the breeder of any false reproach^ 
which humour of writing foUoweth so full in Paulus Jovius's 
books» and that by that judgement of his own friends, as I 
bave heard wise and well-learned men say, that his whole 
ttudy and nurpose.is spent on these points, to deface the Em* 
peror, to flatter France, to spite England, to belie Germany, 
to praise the Turk, to keep up tne Fbpe, to pull down 
Christ and Christ's religion, as much as heth in liim. But 
to nw purpose again. 

The matters before of me briefly rdiearsed, were at large 
declared in Marquis Albert's book ; yet, that you may know 
what secret working went before this plain writing and open 
doine^ and because the Marquis's part hath been so notable 
io all this pastime, I will, by more particular ciccumstaneet, 
lead you.to thb i^eoiecal complaint. 
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There be at this day five Marquisscs of Brandenbuigh : 
Joachimufl Elector, Johannes his brother, who, for civil ser- 
vice, is imperial with might and main, and yet in religion a 
Christian Prince, with heart, tongue, and nonesty of life : 
Doctor Christopher Monte, both a learned and wise man, 
our King's Majesty's servant, and his agent in the affiiirs of 
Germany, hath told me divers times that this Marquis John 
and the Duke of Suabia be two of the worthiest Princes in 
all the Empire, either in considering wisely, or executing 
courageously, any affair. The third is Marquis George, who 
dwelleth in Franconia, not far from Nuremberg. The 
fourth Marquis Albert the elder, the mighty Duke of Prus- 
sia, able, for his power, to cope with any Prince, and fifteen 
years together he did stoutly withstand, in continual war, the 
strength of the King of Poland. He hath so fully banished 
Papistry, and so surely established the doctrine of the Gospel 
in Prussia, as no where hitherto in Grermany is more dili- 
gently done ; he loveth learning and honoureth learned men ; 
anno 1544 he founded a new university in Prussia, called 
Mons Regius, bringing thither, with plentiful things, excel- 
lent learned men in all tongues and sciences. He is uncle to 
this notable Marquis Albert, and lacking children hath 
made him his heir, and hath already invested him in the 
dukedom of Prussia. The fifth is Marquis Albert, of whom 
I purpose to write on; whose father was Casimirus, de- 
scended from the Kinss of Poland ; and, for his nobleness 
against the Turk, called Achilles Gcrmanicus ; and therefore 
might very well engender such a hot Pyrrhus. Marquis 
Albert, in his young years, as I have heard wise men say, 
was rude in his manners, nor did not show any token of to- 
wardness likely to attempt any such affairs as indeed he haUi 
done. It might be either for the lack of learning and good 
bringing up (a great and common fault in great Princes of 
Germany) or else for his bashful nature in youth, which pro- 
perty Xenophon wittily feigned to be in Cyrus at like years, 
judging basnfulness in youth to be a great token of virtue 
m age. 

Marquis Albert is now at this day about thirty-one years 
old ; of a good stature, neither very high nor very low, thick 
without ^rossness; rather well-boned tor strength, than over- 
loaded with flesh ; his face fair, beautiful, broad, stem, and 
manly; somewhat resembling my Lord Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, when he was of the same years ; his eyes great and rolling. 
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makinff his countenance cheerful when he talketh ; and yet 
when he giveth ear to other^ he keepeth both a sad look 
without sigii of suspicion^ and also a well-set eye without 
token of malice ; and this behaviour I marked well in him 
when I dined in his company at the siege of Metz> in the 
County John of Nassau's tent : his voice is greats and his 
words not many, more ready to hear others than to talk him- 
self. And when he talketh he so frameth his tongue to 
agree with heart, as speaking and meaning seemeth to be al« 
ways at one in him ; and herein he may he well called the 
son of Achilles, whom Homer wittily doth feign to have such 
a free open nature ; whose saying in Greek is excellent, but 
being turned in the wron^ side mto English, it shall less de- 
light you, yet thjus much it signifieth : 

Who, either in earnest or in sport, 
Doth frame himself after such sort. 
This thing to think, and that to teU, 
My heart abhorreth as gate to heU. 

Homer meaning hereby that a Prince of noble courage should 
have his heart, his look, his tongue, and his hands so always 
agreeing together, in thinking, pretending, speaking, and 
doing, as no one of these four should at anj time be at 
jar with another^ which, agreeing together in their right 
tone, do make a pleasant melody in all men's ears both sweet- 
est and loudest, called in English Honour, and most fitly in 
Greek Tiyui), the price and praise of virtue. 

And thoush the Marquis be free to say what he thinketh, 
yet he is botn secret in purposing and close in working what- 
soever he goeth about. Now very skilful to do harm to 
others, and as ware to keep hurt from himself, yet first beat 
unto it with his own rod ; for in the former wars of Ger- 
many, being on the Emperor s side, he fell into the hands of 
Duke John Frederick of^ Saxony, which chance he is charged 
sore withall by Luis de Avila, and that with so spiteful 
and open a mouth, as moved the Marquis to offer him the 
combat, as I said before. He is now most courageous in 
hardest adventures, most cheerful in present jeopardy, and 
most painful in greatest labours, having no soldier under him 
that can better away with heat and cold, or longer suffer 
hunger and thirst than he himself. His apparel is soldier- 
like, better known by his fierce doings than by his gay ^ing ; 
his soldiers fear him for his stoutness, ana love nun for 
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his liberality; which winoeth to him authority fit for « 
9tout captain, and worketh in them obedience due to good 
loldiers. 

This last year, a little before his agreement with the Em* 
peror» his soldiers, for lack of money and meat, fell to muti* 
nying, and then fell the Manjuis fastest to hanging, not 
hiding himself for fear, but commg abroad with courage, did 
protest that neither the proudest should make misofder with- 
out punishment, nor yet the poorest should lack, as long as 
either he had penny in his purse or loaf of bread in his 
tent. And after this sort of outward behaviour and inward 
condition in Marquis Albert, as I have marked his peraoa 
myself, and as I have learned his doings by such as by expe- 
rience knew them well, and for their nonesty woulci report 
them right; and now how he fell from the Emperor, I will 
as briefly declare. 

The Marquis served the Emperor, as I said before, in the 
former wars in Germany, agaiinst the Landgrave and the 
Duke of Saxony, where he lost some honour, and spent 
much money. The Emperor shortly after came down hithtf 
to Brussels, having the Marquis in nis company, who, look- 
ing for a great recompense of his costs, and receiving little^ 
and seeing his honour not only defaced in the field presently 
when he was taken prisoner, but also defamed for ever by 
writing, confirmed by the ^nperor's privilege to go abroad 
in the world, began to take the matter so unkindly, that Jie 
lef^ coming to the Court, and kept his own house, rising everf 
day very early; and writing all the forenoon very diligently, 
yet what he did no man knew ; so that his absence bred a 
talk in the Court, and his sudden and secret study wrought 
a wonderful jealousy of his doings in the Emperors htSdi 
for he knew the Marquis to have courage enough to atteinpt 
matters over great ; and therefore sent Monsieur Granv^e 
unto the Marquis's house, as of himself, to grope out his 
doings, who declared unto the Marquis the Empen)r*8 great 
good will towards him, showing that his Majesty was pur^ 
posed to make him a ^reat personage, and, to begin wimal, 
bad in mind to give him a goodly and profitable office in all 
bis mints. 

The Marquis answered roundly and plainly to the firsts 
that the Emperor could not make him greater than he was, 
Mng Marquis of firandenburgh ; and, as for the office in 
Ihe amit, he said, smiliDg, he used not o£tea to tell his own 
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noaef , and dierefore he tiiou^ not to make the aecount 
of otners* ; and so made nothmg of the £mperor*t ofibr ; 
only he desired Graavelle diet the Emperor would give him 
leave to go home to his own, which he obtained ; and, at his 
departure, the- Emperor gave him a patent of 4000 crowns 
by the year : but the Marquis was not well four miles out of 
Brussels, when he aent the patent l^ post to the Emperor 
again, saying, his M^esty might better bestow on some that 
bad mcure need of it. And indeed the Marquis is as loath to 
Koeive of his friends by benevt^ence, as he is ready to take 
from his enemies by violence, which oometh somewhat of too 
itout a couR^. 

Thus the Marquis came home, not best contenled, as it 
may well appear, nor saw not the Emperor after till he met 
him at die sie»e of Metz. Casimirus, his father, and die 
Marauis himself were great spenders and deep debtors ; the 
one tor his stoutness in war, the other for his lustiness in 
youth ; and therefore became quick bonrowers and alow 
pJ9«rs, which diing brou^t the Marquis into such trouble 
as iie had with the city o£ Nuremberg, with his neighbour 
dM Bishop of Herbipolb, and with his godfather the Bishop 
of Bamberg. 

llie Marquis wffis no sooner come home, but these Bishops 
flpyiag their time, when he bad left the Emperofs Court, and 
had quite lost or much lessened his friendship there, began 
to trouble him with new suits for old debts in Camera Impe* 
tiali at Spires, where the Man|uis, because he lacked either 
favour in the Court, or experience in young years, or good 
matter on his side, was always wiong to the wocst; ana to 
atufl* up his stomach with more matter of onkindness against 
the Emperor, k is said, t|iat letters ftom the great in the £m- 
pefar*8 Court were never ladling at Spires to help forwaid 
pioeess against the Ma«>quiik 

Shordy after this tune began the siege of Magdebuiv, 
whtre Duke Maurice, by the Emperor, was appointed Cre- 
n^al. The Marquis, either wewy of losing at home l^ 
8«itB» or desirows to win abroad by war, or ^se purposing to 
practise some way to revenge his displeasures, made him 
midy to serve against Magdeburg with 500 horse. And 
in the beginning, of the spring of the year 1551, he set 
forward, and in nis way went to visit Emestus, his oousin, 
Duke of Saxony^ broker to John Frederick, then prisoner 
wi«b the Emperor. . The setf^ame time JLaoaras Swrnfy yns 
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sent from the Emperor as Commissary to Dake Emestm* 
with earnest commandment that the Duke and all his should 
receive the doctrine of the Interim. And (that I may ac- 
complish my purpose, which is to paint out as truly as I can, 
by writings the very im^ge of such persons as have played aoV 
notable ]i>art in these afiairs^ and so you, being absent, shaft 
with some more pleasure read their doings) this I^zarus 
Swendy is a tall and a comely personage, and bein^ brou^t 
up in learning under CEcolampadius at Basil, makmg (as it 
was told me by an honest man that was thoroughly acquainted 
with him there) more account of his tall stature than of any 
beauty of the mind, began to be weary of learning, and became 
desirous to bear some brag in the world, and so made a soldier, 
marred a scholar ; and because he would make a lusty change 
from the fear of God and knowledge of Christ's doctrine^ he 
fell to be a [)erverse and bloody P^ist : ever at hand in any 
cruel execution against the poor Protestants, as commonly 
all such do which so wittingly shake off Christ and his Gos- 
pel. Such a Commissary, you may be sure, would cruelly 
enough execute his ofEce. buke £rnestus told the Commis- 
sary tnat he, his lands and life, were at his Majesty's com- 
mandment : his Majesty knew how quietly he bore himself 
always, and therefore his trust was, as he willingly served 
the Emperor with true obedience, so. he might as freely 
serve God with right conscience ; for he would rather leave 
his lands and goods and all to the Emperor, and go b^ with 
his wife and children, than they would forsake the way of 
the Gospel, which God hath commanded them to follow. 
. And mark how evidently God did declare both how much 
such a commission sent out abroad in Germany against him 
and his word did displease him; and also how much ^e 
prayers and sighing hearts of just men do in time prevail widi 
nim ; for as a man of much honesty and great knowledge in 
all the matters of Germany did tell me, as soon as this com- 
mission was once abroad, the practices in Germany bi^an 
to stir, yet not so openly as the Emperor might have just 
cause to withstand them, nor so covertly, but ne had occa- 
sion enough to mistrust them ; and thereby he both lacked 
help for open remedy, and wanted no displeasure for inward 
grief. 

Duke Ernestus, Marquis Albert, and Lazarus Swendy, sat 
at supper together ; and as they were talking of the Interim, 
the Marquis suddenly burst out into a fury, saying, << What 
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the devil ! will the Emperor never leave striving with God, in 
defacing true religion, and tossing the world, in debarring aU 
men*s liberties ?'* adding, that he was a Prince unkind to 
every man, and kept touch with no man, that could forget 
all men*s merits, and would deceive whomsoever he pro« 
mised. 

The Duke liked not this hot talk in his house and at his 
table, but said, '* Cousin, you speak but merely, and not as 
you think," adding much in the praise of the Emperor's gen- 
tleness showed to many, and of his promise kept with all. 
'* Well, (quoth the Marquis) if he had been either kind 
where men had deserved, or would have performed that he 
promised, neither should I at this time accuse him, nor you 
nave sat here in this place to defend him ; for he promised to 
give me this house, with all the lands that thereto belongeth : 
but ye be afraid, cousin, (quoth the Marquis) lest this talk 
be too loud, and so heara too far off; wrien indeed, if the 
Commissary here be so honest a man as I take him, and so 
true to his master as he should be, he will not fail to say 
what he hath heard -y and on the same condition. Commis- 
sary, I bring thee good luck ;'* and drank off unto him a 
great glass of wine. Lazarus Swendy's talk then sounded 
gently and quietly, for he was sore afraid of the Marquis. 
But he was no sooner at home with the Emperor, but word 
was sent to Duke Maurice, that the Marquis, who was as then 
come to Magdeburg, if he would needs serve there, should 
serve without wages. 

Ye may be sure the Marquis was chafed anew with this 
news, who already had lost a great sort of his men, and now 
must lose his whole labour thither, and all his wages there, 
besides the loss of his honour in taking such shame of his 
enemies, and receiving such unkindness of the Emperor. 

The Marquis was not so grieved, but Duke Maurice was 
as well contented with this commandment ; for even then 
was Duke Maurice*s secretary practising, by Baron Heideck*s 
advice, with the French King for the stir which did follow ; 
and therefore was glad when he saw the Marquis misht be 
made his so easily, which came very soon to pass; so that the 
Marquis, for the same purpose, in the end ol the same year, 
went into France secretly, and was there with Shertly as a 
common lance knight, and named himself Captain Paul, 
lest the Emperor's spies should get out his doings ; where, 
by the advice of Shertly^ rhe practised with the French King 
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for the wan which followed after. Thit matter was lokl unfe 
me by John Mecardus, one of the chief pifachers in Anp* 
burg, who being banished the Empire, when and how ye shall 
hear after, was ^n to fly, and was with Shertly the same 
year in France. 

The Marquis came out of France in the beginning of the 
year 1552, and out of hand gathered up men, but his pur- 
pose was not known ; yet the Emperor mistrusting the matter, 
oeing at Inspruck, sent Doctor Hasius, one of his council, 
to know what cause he had to make such stir. This Doctor 
Hasius was once an earnest Protestant, and wrote a book on 
that side, and was one of the Palsgrave's privy-council ; but, 
for hope to climb higher, he was very residy to be enticed by 
the Emperor to forsake first his master and then God ; by 
whom the Emperor knew much of all the Protestant 
Princes* purposes, for he was commonly one whom they had 
used in all their diets and private practices; which thing 
caused the Emperor to seek to have nim ; that, by his h^ 
he might the easilier overthrow the Protestants, and widi 
them, God and his word in all Grermany. 

This man is very like M. Parrie, her Grace's cofferer, in 
head, hcti legs, and belly. What answer Hasius had I 
cannot tell ; but sure 1 am the Marquis then both wrote his 
book of complaints against the Emperor, and set it out in 
print. And also came forward with banner displayed, and 
took Dillying upon Danube, the Cardinal of Augustus town, 
which Cardinal, with a few priests, fled in post to the Em- 
peror at Inspruck, where he found so cold cheer, and so little 
comfort, that fordiwith in all haste he posted to Rome. 

Horsemen and footmen in great companies still gathered 
to the Marquis ; and in the end of March he marched foi^ 
ward to Augsburg, where the Duke Maurice, the young 
Landerave, the Ehike of Mecklenburg, GecMrge and Albert, 
with William Duke of Brunswick, and other Princes oon^ 
federate, met tocher, and besieged that city, where I wiU 
leave the Marqms till I have brought Duke Maurice and his 
doings to the same time and to the same place. 



DUKE MAURICE. 

Not many years ago, whole Saxonjr was chiefir under two 
Princes ; the one Duke John Frederick, bom Elector, who 
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yet livethy defender of Luther, a nobk setter otrt^ aad as true 
a follower of Christ and his Gospel ; the other his kinsman^ 
Duke George^ who is dead. Knight of Uie Order of the Gol- 
den Fleece, a great man of the Emperor, a maintainerof 
Cochleus, and a notable pillar of Papistry. 

Duke John Frederick is now fifty years of age, so big of 
persona^ as a very strong horse is scarce able to bear him, 
and yet is he a great deal bigger in all kind of virtues, in wis<- 
dom, justice, liberality^ stoutness, temperancyin himself^ and 
humanity towards others, in all affiurs and either fortuaes 
using a singular truth and sted&stness: so that Luis de 
Ayila, and the Secretary of Ferrara, who wrote the story of 
the first wars in Germany, and profess to be his earnest 
enemies both for matters of state and also of religicm, were 
00 compelled by his worthiness to say the truth, as though 
their only purpose had been to- write his praise. He was Bve 
years prisoner in this Court, where he won such kAre of all 
men, as the Spaniards now say, they would as gladly fight 
to set him up again, as ever they did to puU him down ; for 
they see that he is wise in all his doings, just in all his deal>> 
ings, lowly to the meanest, princely with the biggest, and 
excelling gentle to all, whom no adversity could ever move^ 
nor policy at any time entice, to shrink from God and his 
word. And here I must needs commend the Secretary of 
Ferrara, who being a Papist, and writing the history of the 
Idte wars in Germany, doth not keep back a goodly testi- 
mony of Duke Frederick*s constancy toward God and his 
lelision. 

When the Emperor had taken the Duke prisoner, he came 
shortly after -before the city of Wittemberg; and bein^ ad^ 
vised by some bloody counseHors that Duke Frederick's 
death should, by the terror of it, turn all the Peotestants 
from their religion, caused a writ to be made for the Duke 
to be executed the next morning upon a sdemn xaScAd, 
in the sight of his wife, children, and the whole city of 
Wittember^* 

This writ, signed with the £mperor*s own hand, was 
tent over^night to the Duke, who, when the writ came 
unto him, was in his tent playing at chess with his cousin 
and fellow-prisoner the Landziave of Lithenberg, and read« 
ing it advlsdlly over, laid it £)wn ouietly beside, and made 
no ceuntenanoe at ail at the matter, W said, *' Cousin, take 
good heed toyoor gftmc;** and returning to haspky as quietly 
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«8 though he had received some private letter of no great inw 
portance, did give the Landgrave a trim mate. 

The Emperor (I doubt not) chiefly moved by Grod, se- 
condly of his great wisdom and natural clemency, when he 
understood his marvellous constancy, changed his purpose^ 
and revoked the writ; and ever after gave him more jhonour, 
and showed him more humanity, than any Prince that ever I 
have read of hath hitherto done to his prisoner. 

He is also such a lover of learning, as his library, furnished 
with books of all tongues and sciences, passeth all other li- 
braries which are yet gathered in Christendom ; for my 
friend Hieronimus Wolfius, who translated Demosthenes oat 
of Greek into Latin, who had seen the French King s library, 
hath told me at Au^burg, that though in six months he was 
not able only to write out the titles of the books in the Fug- 
ger's library, yet jwas it not so bi^ as Duke Frederick's was 
which he saw in Saxony. I think he understandeth no 
strange tonsue save the Latin and a little the French; and yet 
it is marvellous that my friend Johannes Sturmius doth re- 
port by writing, what he heard Philip Melancthon at a time 
say of this noble Duke : that he thought the Duke did pri- 
vately read and write more every day than did both he and D. 
Aurifaber, which two were counted in all men's judgment 
to be the greatest readers and writers in all the Umversity of 
Wittemberg. ' 

And as he doth thus read with such diligence, even so he 
can report with such a memory whatsoever he doth read, 
and namely histories, as at his table on every new occasion 
he is accustomed to recite some new story, which he doth 
with such pleasure and utterance, as men be content to leave 
their meat to hear him talk ; and yet he himself is not dis- 
dainful to hear the meanest, nor will overthwart any man's 
reason. He talketh without taunting, and is merry without 
scoffing, deluding no man for sport, nor nipping no man for 
spite. 

Two kinds of men, as his preachers did tell me at Villach, 
he will never long suffer to be in his house ; the one a com- 
mon mocker, who for his pride thinketh so well of his own 
wit as his most delight is to make other men fools, and 
where God of his providence hath given small wit, he for 
his sport will make it none, and rather than he should lose 
his pleasure, he would another shouM lose his wit ; as I hear 
say was once done in England, and that by the sufiierance of 
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SHch as I am sorry, fbr the good will I bear them, to hear 
such a report; the. other a privy whisperer, a pickthank, a 
tale-teller, meddling so with-other men s matters, as he findeth 
no leisure to look to his own ; one such in a great house is 
able to turn and toss the quietness of all. Such two kind 
of men, saith the Duke, besides the present troubling of 
others, never or seldom come to good end themselves. He 
loveth not also bold and thick-skinned faces, wherein tlte 
meaning of the heart doth never appear. Nor such hid talk 
as lieth in wait for other men*s wits. But would, that 
words .should be so framed with the tongue, as they be sdways 
meant in the heart. 

And therefore the Duke himself thinketh nothing which 
he dare not speak, nor speaketh nothing which he will not 
do. Yet having thoughts grounded upon wisdom, his talk is 
always so accompanied witn discretion, and his deeds so at^ 
tended upon true-dealing, as he neither biteth with words, 
nor wringeth with deeds, except impudency follow the fault, 
which l&nophon wittily calleth tne furthest point in all 
doing, and then he useth to speak home ; as he did to a Spa- 
niard this last year at Villach, who being of the Duke's 
guard, when he was prisoner, and now pleasing to sit at his 
table when he was at liberty, because many nobles of the 
Court came that day to dine with the Duke, the gentleman- 
usher gently desired the Spaniard to spare his room for that 
day for a great personage; but he, countenancing a brave 
Spanish bra^ said, " ^ignor, ye know me well enough,'* 
and so sat him down. The Duke heard him, and prevent- 
ing his man's answer, said, '* Indeed you be too well Known, 
by the same token the last time you were here you took a 
goblet away with you, and therefore when you have dined 
you may go without farewell, and have leave to come again 
when ye be sent for. In the mean while an honest man 
may occupy your place." 

But in remembering so good a Prince I have eone too 
far from my matter ; and yet the remembrance of him is 
never out of place, whose worthiness is never to be for- 
gotten. 

Duke Greorge of Saxony, a little before he died, having no 
child, did disinherit Duke Henry his brother by his last will, 
because he was a Protestant, and gave away his whole inhe- 
ntance to Ferdinand King of the IU>mans. 

But Duke John Frederick, by force of Arms, set and kept 

D 
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his cousin Duke Henry in his right ; and he dying soon after, 
left behind him two sons, Duke Maurice and Duke Au^os- 
tu8> who likewise in their youth were defended in their right 
by the wisdom and force of Duke John Frederick. Duke 
Maurice was brousht up in Duke John Frederick's house, 
as if he had been nis own son, and married the Landgrave's 
daughter. 

After, it came to pass that the Emperor attempted to 
establish Papistry in Germany with the sword, against which 
purpose the Landgrave and Duke John Frederick armed 
themselves : not to resbt the Emperor, as the Papists say, bat 
to keep God*8 religion up, if any by violence would pull it 
down, refusing never, but requiring always to refer them 
and their doctrine to a lawful and free general council, where 
truth and religion might be fully tried m the hearine of even 
and * equal judges, and that by the touchstone of 6od*6 Ca- 
nonical scriptures. 

Duke Maurice, in the beginning of his wars, was suspect* 
ed neither of the Landgrave nor of Duke Frederick, being 
son-in-law to the one and nigh kinsman to the other, and 
agreeing in religion with both. Yea, he was not only not 
suspected, but as I heard skilful men say, he was ready with 
his counsel, and promised his aid, to hem forward the enter* 
prise; or else John Frederick, being a Prince of such wis- 
dom, would not have left at home behind him an enemy of 
such a force. 

Francisco, Duke Maurice's agent with the Emperor, was 
asked, I being by at Augsburg, how he could excuse his 
master's unkindness towards John Frederick, who had been 
such a father unto him. He granted that Duke Frederick 
had been a great friend unto him, and mi^ht have been a 
greater if he had would, and then less strife had followed 
than did. ^' And truth it is, (said he,) as Duke Frederick 
kept my master in his right, so afterward he put him from 
part of his right, when in his youne years he chopped and 
changed lands with him when he listed ; which thing my 
t master complaining, could never obtain remedy therein. 
Kindness should rather have kindly increased, than so un- 
kindly have decayed; especially wnen the one was trusted 
with ail, and the other ot such years, as he had neither wit 

* £» 70-01; xoc) 6yuo/bif, words always used in Thucydides in deciding 
common controversies! 
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to perceive^ nor power to amende if any injuiy were offered 
unto him. Truth also it is^ that my master was brought up 
in Duke Frederick's house ; but he hath more cause to com- 
plain on them that brought him thither, than to thank such 
as brought him up there, where he had always plenty of 
drink, and as much scant of good teaching to come to such 
virtue and learning as did belong to a Prince of his state.** 

Now, whether this talk was alto^ther true, or an ill ex- 
cuse was made to cover a foul fact, I cannot tell ; but sure I 
am Francisco said thus. I have heard wise men say, that it 
is not like, that for such a private strife Duke Maurice would 
have so forsaken not only nis friend and kinsman, but s\ao 
his father-in-law, or would for the loss of a little, or rather 
for the change of a piece, have so hazarded his whole estate, 
wliich was once in the first war all gone save Leipsic, and one 
other town, l)eside the loss of love in whole Grermany, and 
his ^pod name amongst all Protestants, in the midst of whom 
all hts livings do lie. 

Well surely there was some great cause that could stir up 
so great a stnfe ; and that was, as wise men and well willing 
on Duke Maurice*s side, in mine opinion, have truly judged, 
the foul vice of ambition. 

O Lord ! how many worthy men hath this one vice be- 
reft from good common-weals, which for all other resp^ts 
were most unworthy of that end they came unto ! My heart 
weeps for those noble men of England, whose valiantness in 
war, whose wisdom in peace, this realm shall want and 
wail, and vnsYi for in time to come, which of late, by this 
only vice, have been taken from us. Examples, less for 
oar grief, and as fit for this purpose, be plenty enow in 
other states. 

Over-many experiences do teach us, though a Prince be 
wise, stout, liberal, gentle, merciful, and excellently learned ; 
though he deserve all the praise that virtue, nature, and for- 
tune can afford him, yea, that wit itself can wish for, as we 
read that noble Julius Caesar had, and that by the testimony 
of those that loved him not 5 nevertheless if the two foul 
verses of Euripides^ 

Do right alway, and wrong refrain, 
Except only for rule and reign :— 

If these verses, I say, do not only sound well in his ear, but 
sink deep also in his hearty surely there is neither kindred^ 

d2 
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frioadship^ law, oath, obedience, country, God, nor his own 
life, but tie will hazard to lose all, rather than to pursue this 
foul rice: for Polynioes, for whom this verse was first madp 
in Greek, did fill not only his own country full of dead car- 
casses, but also whole Greece full of weeping widows. And 
Caesar, for whom the same verse was turned into Latin, did 
not only turn upside-down the goodliest commonwealth that 
ever God suffered to stand upon the earth ; but also tossed 
the whole world with battle and slaughter, even almost from 
the sun-setting unto the sun-rising: and did not stop to 
bring soldiers to do mischief further than any man now dare 
journey by land either for pleasure or profit. 

But see the fruit and end which this ungodly great-grow- 
ing bringeth unto men : Both these Princte were slain, the 
one by his brother, the other by his own son, of whom in 
life, nature and benefits would they should have taken most 
comfort of But men that love to climb too high have al- 
ways least fear, and therefore by reason fall most suddenly, 
ana also furthest down ; yea, tne very boughs that hdped 
him «p will now whip him in falling down : for whoso in 
climbins trusteth when he is going up any bouu^ at all over- 
much, tnough he seem to tread ne\-er so sure^ upon it, yet 
if he once begin to slip, the same-self bough is readiest to 
beM him that seemed before surest to bear him* JBzamplei 
hereof be seen daily, and foreotten hereby. 

Another misphief chancetn commonly to these high climb- 
ers ; that they will hear no man so gladly as such which are 
ever heartening them to climb still. If wise and good men 
durst speak more freely than they do, great men should do 
both otners and themselves less harm than they are wont to 
do. He hateth himself, and hasteth his own hurt, that is 
content to hear none so gladly as either a fool or a flatterer. 
A wondofol foUy in a great man himself, and some piece of 
mirery in a whole commonwealth, where fo<^ chiefly and 
flatterers may speak freely what they will, and wiae men 
and good men snail comnKmly be shent, if they speak what 
they should. 

And how cooieth this to pass : it is the very plague of Cod 
for great men*s sins, and the plain hish way to their iost pu- 
nishment. And when God sufiR?reth them so willing to 
grant -freedom to foUy, and s6 gladly to give hearing to flat> 
tery ; but see when the great man is gone and hath pimd 
his part, foob and flitlcreis be still upon the stage. Sochjire 

V 
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in all worlds, such laugh in all miseries : such Davi and Getae 
have always the longest parties ; and go out who shall, they 
tarry in place still. I know also many a sood Mitio, whicn 

. have played long parts, whom I pray God keep long still 
upon the stage. And I trust no man will be miscontent with 
my general saying, except conscience do prick him of his 
own private ill-domg. 

There be commonwealths where freedom in speaking 
truth hath kept great men from boldness in doing ill ; for 
free and friendly advice is the trimmest glass that any great 
man can use to spy his own fault in ; vvnich taken away, 
they run commonly so far in foul doing, as ^me never stay 
till they pass all remedy, save only too late repentance. And 
as I would have no flattery, but wish for freedom ; so in no 
wise do I commend overmuch boldness, or any kind of rail- 
ing. But that liberty in speaking should be so mineled with 
good-will and discretion, as no great person should he unho- 
nourably spoken upon, or any mean man touched out of order, 
either for sport or spite ; as some unquiet heads, never con- 
tented with any state, are ever procuring either secretly with 
railing bills, or openly with taunting songs, or else some 
scoffing common play. 

Another kind of too bold talkers surpass all these ; silly ru- 
mourers, who are called, and so will be, common discoursers 
of all Princes* affairs. These make a great account of them- 
selves, and will be comm<ihly foremost in any praise, and 
lustily without blushing shoulder back, others : these will 
needs seem to see further in any secret afiair than the best 
and wisest counsellor a Prince hath. These be the open flat- 
terers and privy mislikers of all good counsellor s doings. 
And one common note, the most part o( this brotherhood of 
discoursers commonly carry with them where they be bold 
to spesdc : to like better TuUy s Offices than St. PauFs 
Epistles, and a tale in Bocace than a story of the Bible ; and 
therefore for any religion earnest setters forth of present time ; 
-with consciences confirmed with Machiavel's doctrine, to 
think, say, and do, whatsoever may setve best for profit or 

pleasure. 

But as concerning flatterers and railers, to say mine opinion 
whether I like worse ; surely as I have read few men to have 
been hurt with bitter poisons, so have I heard of as few great 
men to have been greatly harmed with sharp talk; but they 
are 80 ware therein; that commonly they will complain of their 
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hurt before they feel harm. And flattery again is so sweet* 
that it pleaseth best when it hurteth most; and therefore is 
adways to be fear«l, because it always delighteth. But in 
lookinz aside to these high climbers, 1 have gone out of the 
way or mine own matter. 

To return to Duke Maurice. He saw that Duke Fre- 
derick's falling might be his rising, and perchance was 
moved with some old injuries ; but being of youn^ years, 
and of nature full of desire and courage, he was a trim prey 
for old practisers, to be easily carried away with fair new pro- 
mises sounding altogether to honour and profit, and so he 
forsook his fanier and his friend, and became wholly the 
Emperor s, till he had brought both them into prison^ Duke 
Frederick was taken in the field, and so became the Empe- 
ror s just prisoner. Yet as long as the Landgrave was abrcttd, 
the Emperor thought hb purpose never achieved, and there- 
fore practised anew with Duke Maurice to get him also into 
his hands. 

Duke Maurice with Joachim Marquisof Brandenburg be- 
came means betwixt the Landgrave and the Emperor. Con- 
ditions both of mercy from the one, and of amends from the 
other, were drawn out. Maurice and the Marquis bound 
themselves sureties to the Landsrave^s children, for their fa- 
ther s safe return ; for amonsst tne rest of conditions this was 
one of the chiefest, that he should come in noprison. And 
so at Hall in Saxony, he came boldly to the Emperor's pre- 
sence, who received nim not very cheerfully, nor gave nim 
not his hand, which in Germany is the very token of an as- 
sured reconciliation. 

The Duke of Alva made the Landgrave a supper, and 
called also thither Duke Maurice, and the Marquis of Bran- 
denburg, where they had great cheer ; but after supper, it 
was told Duke Maunce and the Marqub that they migtt de- 
part, for the Landgrave must lodge there that ni^t. 

On the morrow, they reasoned of the matter wholly to 
this purpose, that the Emperor promised the Landgrave's 

Sirson ought not to be kept. Answer was made, that the 
mperor went no further than conditions led him ; which 
were, that he should not be kept in everlasting prison. 
When I was at Villach in Carinthia, I asked Duke Fre- 
derick's preacher what were the very words in German, 
whereby the Landgrave against his looking was kept in pri- 
son. He said the fallacion was very pretty and notable, and 
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tock his pen and wrote in inv book the very words wherein 
the very controversy stood ; Duke Maurice said it was, 

Nicni in einig gefengknes, i. e. Not in any prison. The Im- 
perials said no, but thus ; 

Nicht in emg gefengknes ^ i. e. Not in everlasting prison. 
And how soon emig may be turned into ewig, not with 
scrape of knife, but with the least dash of a pen, so that it 
shall never be perceived, a man that will prove may easily 



Moreover, Louis d*Aiila in his book doth rejoice that the 
Landgrave did so deceive himself with his own conditions, 
in making of which, as D*Avi]a saith, he was wont* to 
esteem his own wit above all other men s. Well, howso* 
ever it came to pass, the Landgrave was kept in prison. And 
from that hour Duke Maurice fell from the Emperor, think* 
ins himself most unkindly handled, that he, by whose means 
chiefly the Emperor had won such honour in Saxony, must 
now be rewarded with shame in all Germany, and be called 
a traitor to God, and his country, his father, and his friend. 
And though he was grieved at heart, yet he bare all thines 
quietly in countenance, purposing though he had lost wiil, 
yet would he not lose his profit ; and so hiding his hurt pre- 
sently, whilst some fitter time should discover some better re- 
medy, he went with the Emperor to Augsburz, where, ac- 
cording to his promise, he was made Elector. Yet, the same 
night after his solemn creation, two verses set upon his ^te 
might more grieve him, than all that honour could dehght 
him, which were these : 

Seu Dux, seu Prmcepst seu tu dicaris Elector^ 
Maurice, es Patria proditor ipse twe. 

After that he had gotten that he looked for, he gat him 
home into his country, from whence afterward- the Empe- 
ror with no policy could ever bring him ; he always alleging, 
the fear he had of some stir by Duke Frederick's cnildren. 
. Hitherto the Germans much misliked the doings of Duke 
Maurice. But after that he had felt himself so unkindly 
abused, as for his good service to be made the betrayer of his 
&ther, he took such matters in hand, and brought them so to 
pass, as he recovered the love of his country, and purchased 
«uch hate of his enemies, as the Spaniards took their displea- 
sure from all other, and bestowed it wholly upon Duke 
•Maurice ^ and yet he bare himself with such wit and courage 
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against thenar as they had always cause to fear him^ and ncfer 
occasion to contemn him : yea, if he had lived, he would 
sooner, men think, have driven all Spaniards out of Germany, 
than they should have hurt him in Saxony; for he had joined 
unto him such strength, and there was in him such policy, 
as they durst never iiave come upon him with power, nor 
never should have gone heyond him with wit. He had so 
displeased the Emperor, as he knew well neither his lands 
nor his life could make amends, when ten pounds of henefito 
which he was able to do could not weigh with one ounce of 
displeasure that he had already done; and therefore never 
after sought to seek his love which he knew could never be 
ffotten ; but gave himself wholly to set up Maximilian, who 
oein^ himself of ^reat power, and of all other most beloved 
for his worthiness m all Germany, and now using the head 
and hand of Duke Maurice and his friends, and having the 
helpof as many as hated the Spaniards, that is to say, almost 
all Frotestants and Papists too in Germany, he should easily 
have obtained whatsoever he had gone about. But that bond 
is now broken ; for even this day, when I was writing this 
place, came word to this Court, that Marquis Albert an4 
Duke Maurice had fought, where the Marquis had lost the 
£eld, and Duke Maurice had lost his life : which whole bat- 
tle, because it is notable, I would here at length describe, 
but that I should wander too far from my purposed matter ; 
and therefore I in another place, or else some other with bet- 
ter opportunity, shall at large report the matter. 

Ye see the cause why, and the time when, Duke Maurice 
fell from the Emperor. And because he was so notable a 
Prince, I will describe also the manner how he proceeded in 
all these doings, as 1 learned amongst them tnat did not 
sreatly love him. And because it were small gain to flatter 
nim tnat is gone, and great shame to lie upon him that is 
dead, for pleasing any that be alive, I so will report on him 
• as his doings since my coming to this Court have deserved. 

He was now of the age of thirty-two years, well-faced ; in 
countenance, complexion, favour, and beard, not much un- 
like to Sir Ralph Sadler, but some deal hieher, and well and 
strong made to bear any labour and pain. He was once (men 
say) ^iven to drinking, but now he tiad clean left it, content- 
ed with small diet and little sleep in these last years, and there- 
fore had a waking and working head ; and became so witty 
and secret^ so hardy and ware^ so skilful of ways, both to do 
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harm to others, and keep hurt from himself^ as he never took 
enterprise in hand wherein he put not his adversary always 
to the worse. And to* let other matters of Germany pass, 
even this last year> within the compass of eight months, he 
professed himself open enemy against four the greatest pow- 
ers that I know upon earth : the Turk, the Pope, the Empe- 
ror, and the French King; and obtained his purpose, and won 
praise against them all lour. For he in person, and policy, 
and coura^, dispatched the Turk*s purpose and power this 
last year m Hungary. The Council of Trent, which the 
Pope and the Emperor went so about to establish, he only 
brought to none effect : first by open protestation against that 
council, and after by coming witn his army to Inspruck, he 
brought such fear to the Bishops there gathered, that diey 
ran every one far away from thence, with such speed as they 
never durst hitherto speak of meeting there again. And how 
he dealt with the Emperor, both in forcing him to fly from 
Inspruck, and compelhne him to such a peace at Passau, my 
whole Diarium shall at full instruct you. 

And of all other he served the French King best, who fair 
pretending the delivery of the two Princes captives, and the 
maintenance of religion and liberty in Germany, purposed in 
very deed nothine else but the destruction of the Emperor, 
and the house of Austria; for what cared he for religion 
abroad, who at home not only followeth none himself pri- 
vately in his life, but also persecuteth the truth in others 
openly with the sword. But I do him wrong to say he fol- 
loweth none, *who could for his purpose be content at one 
time to embrace all ; and for to do hurt enotlgh to the Em^ 
peror would become at once, by solemn left^e, Protestant, 
Popish, Turkish, and devilish. But such Prmces that carry 
nothing else but the name of bearing up God*s word deser^^e 
the tame praise and the same end that that Prince did, who 
seemed so ready to bear up the ark of the Lord, and yet 
otherwise pursued God*s true Prophets and his word. 

Again^i how much the French King cared for the liberty of 
Germany he well declared in stealing away so unhonourably 
from the Empire the city of Metz. But he thinkins to 
abuse Duke Maurice for his ambitious purpose, in very deed 
and in the end Duke Maurice used him as he should ; for 
first he made him pay wdl for the whole wars in Germany, ' 
as it is said, 200,000 crowns a month ; and after, when the 
French King fell to catching of cities, Duke Maurice, tender- 
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ing the state of his country, hrake off with him, and be^pm 
to parley with the good King of the RoiAans at Luiz, which 
thing heard, when the French King came within two miles 
of the Rhine, he straightway hied more hastily, and with 
more disorder for all his great nasCe, out of Germany, (as they 
say that were there,) than the Emperor being sick without 
company, and pressed by his enemy, did go from Inspruck. 

And see how noble Duke Maurice did, which for the lore 
of his country durst fall from the French King before he 
achieved any thing against the Emperor. And rather than 
Germany should lose her cities s6 by the French King, he 
had liefer hazard both the losing of nis enterprise, and also 
the leaving of his father-in-law still in prison with the £m- 

fror. But as he had wit to take money plenty of the French 
ing, so had he wit also to furnish himself so from home as 
he durst first fall out with the French King, and durst also 
after to set upon the Emperor, till he had brought his honest 
purpose to pass. For there is not almost any m this Cknirt 
but they will say Duke Maurice did honestly in delivering 
his father by strong hand, which before left no fair mean un- 
proved to do that numbly by entreaty, which after he was 
compelled to bring to pass stoutly by force. And I pray you 
mark well what he did, and then judge truly if any thing was 
done that he ought not to do. 

For first, he himself with the Marquis of Brandenburg 
most humbly by private suit laboured for the Landsrave*s de- 
livery, offering to the Emperor princely offers, and not to be 
refused ; aS a huge sum of money; a fair quantity of great 
ordnance ; certain holds of his, some to be defaced, some 
given to the Emperor ; and also personal pled^s of great 
houses, for his gocKi haberance all the residue of his life. 

After, when this suit was not regarded, they again pro- 
cured all the Princes and States of Germany, being at the 
Diet at Augsburg, an. 1548, to be humble intercessors for 
him, offering the self-same conditions rehearsed before; add- 
ing this more, to become sureties themselves in any bond to 
his Majesty for his due obedience for time to come. 

Thirdly* by the Prince of Spain, Duke Maurice nc\'er left 
to entreat the Emperor ; yea, ne was so careful of the mas- 
ter, that his ambassadors followed the Prince even to his 
shipping at Genoa ; who had spoken often presently before, 
ana wrote earnestly from thence to his father for the Land- 
gravels delivery; and it would not be. And wise men may 
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say it was not the wisest deed that ever the Emperor did> to 
deny the Prince this suit ; for if the Prince had been made 
the deliverer of the two Princes out of captivity, he had won 
thereby such favour in all Germany, as without all doubt he 
had been made coadjutor with the King of the Romans his 
uncle, and afterward Emperor. Which thins was lusdly 
denied to the Emperor by the Electors, though he laboured 
in the matter so sore as he never did in any ojther before. 

Fourthly, this last year, a little before the open wars, Duke 
Maurice procured oncie again, not only all the Princes and 
free estates of Germany, but also the King of the Romans 
Ferdinand, Maximilian his son King of Bohemia, the King 
of Poland, the King of Denmark, the King of Sweden, to send 
also their Ambassadors for this suit, so that at once twenty- 
four Ambassadors came before the Emperor together at In* 
spruck. To whom when the Emperor had given very fair 
words, in effect containing a double-meaning answer, and that 
was this : '^ That it did nim good to see so noble an assem- 
blage at once ^ and therefore so many Princes should well 
understand that he would make a good account of their suit. 
Nevertheless, because Duke Maurice was the chiefest party 
herein, he would with speed send for him, and use his heaa 
for the better ending of this matter.** But Duke Maurice 
seeing that all these Ambassadors went home without him, 
and the matter was referred to his preseht talk, who was 
never heard in the matter • before, he wisely met this dou- 
ble-meaning answer of the Emperor's with a double-mean- 
ing V^/ica aeain, for he promised tlie Emperor to come 3 and 
at last indeed came so hastily, and so hotly, as the Emperor 
could not abide the heat of his breathy for when Duke 
Maurice saw that all humble suits, all quiet means were 
spent in vain, and had to bear him just witness therein all the 
Princes of Germany ; first with close policy, after with open 
power, both wittily and stoutly, he achieved more by force 
than he required by suit : for the Emperor was glad to con- 
descend (which surely in an extreme adversity was done like 
a wise Prince) without money, without artillery, without de- 
facing of holds, without receiving of pledges, to send the 
Landgrave home honourably, accompanied with (at the Em- 
peror's charges) the nobility of Brabant and Flanders. 

This last day I dined with the Ambassador of Venice, in 
company of many wise heads, where Duke Maurice was 
greatly praised of some for his wit, of others for the execu- 
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tion of his purposes : ** Well/* saith a lusty lulian Priest^ 
" I cannot much praise his wit, which mignt have had the 
£mperor in his hands and would not." Lo such be these 
MachiaveFs heads, who think no man have so n^uch wit as 
he should, except he do more mischief than he need. But 
Duke Maurice purposing to do no harm to the Emperor, but 
good to his father-m-law, obtaining the one pursued not the 
other. Yea, I know it to be most true, when we fled from 
Inspruck so hastily, Duke Maurice sent a post to the good 
King of the Romans, and bade him will the Emperor to 
make no such speed, for he purposed not to hurt his person, 
but to help his triend ; whereupon the Diet at Passau imme- 
diately followed. 

I commend rather the judgement of John Baptist Gascal- 
do, the £mperor*s man and the King of the Romans' general 
in Hungary, who is not wont to say better, or love any man 
more than he should, specially Germans, and namely Pro- 
testants. And yet this last winter he wrote to the Emperor, 
that he had marked Duke Maurice well in all his aoings 
against the Turk, and of all men that ever he had seen, he 
had a head to forecast the best with policy and wit, and a 
heart to set upon it with courage and speed, and also a dis* 
cretion to stay most wisely upon the very prick of advantage. 

Marquis Mari^nano told some in this Court four years aso, 
that Duke Maurice should become the greatest enemy to tne 
Emperor that ever the Emperor had ; which thing he judged 
(I believe) not of any troublesome nature which he saw in 
Duke Maurice, but of the great wrongs that were done to 
Duke Maurice, knowing that he had both wit to perceive 
them quietly, and also a couraee not to bear them over long. 

Some other in this Court that loved not Duke Maurice, 
and having no hurt to do him by power, went about to say 
him some for spite, and therefore wrote these two spiteful 
verses against him ; 

* Jugurtham Mauricus prodity Mauricut ultra, 

Henricum, Patruum, Socerum, cum Casare, Galium, 

He that gave me this verse added thereunto this his judgtt* 
ment, " Well (saith he) he that could find in his heart to 

* The former distich was in the old edition corrupt, and still re* 
mains barbarous in the prosody : the same defect will remain in this, 
though it be reformed as I believe it was written, thus, Jugurtham 
Maurutprodit, Mauricius ultra. 
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betray his friend Duke Henry of Brunswick, his nigh kins- 
man Duke Frederick, his father-in-law the Landgrave, his 
sovereign Lord the Emperor, his confederate tlie French King, 
breaking af bonds of friendship, nature, law, obedience, and 
oath^ shall besides all these deceive all men, if at length he 
do not deceive himself.*' This verse and this sentence, the 
one made of spite, the other spoken of displeasure, be here 
commended as men be affectioned. For my part, as I can* 
not accuse him for all, so will I not excuse him for part^ 
And yet since I came to this Court, I should do him wrone 
if I aid not confess that, which as wise heads as be in this 
Court have judged on him, even those that for country and 
reUgion were not. his friends, that is, to have shown himself 
in all these affairs betwixt the Emperor and him, first,' hum- 
ble in entreating, diligent in pursuing, witty in purposing, 
secret in working, fierce to force by open war, reaciy to parley 
for common peace^ wise in choice of conditions^ and just in 
performing of covenants. 

And I know he offended the Emperor beyond all remedy of 
amends ; so would I be loth to see, as I have once seen> his 
Majesty fall so again into any enemy's hands ^ lest peradven- 
ture less gentleness would be found in him than was found 
in Duke Maurice, who when he was most able to hurt, was 
most ready to hold his hand, and that against such an enemy, 
as he knew well would never love him, and should always 
be of most power to revenge. If Duke Maurice had had a 
MachiaveVs head or a coward's heart, he would haye worn 
a bloodier sword than he did, which he never drew out in all 
these stirs, but once at the Cluce, and that was to save the 
Emperor's men. 

Hitherto I have followed the order ofjpersons, which hath 
caused me somewhat to misorder both time and matter, yet 
. where divers great affairs come together, a man shall write 
confusedly for the matter, and unpleasantly for the reader, if 
he use not such an apt kind of partition as the matter will 
best afford, " Which thing (Plato saith) who cannot do, 
knoweth not how to write." Herein Herodotus deserveth in 
mine opinion a great deal more praise than Thucydides, al- 
though he wrote of a matter more confused for places, time, 
and persons, than the other did. 

In this point also Appianus Alexandrinus is very com- 
mendable, and not by chance but by skill doth follow this 
«rdcr, declarihg in his Prologue just causes why heshould do 
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80. Our writers in late time, both in Latin and other 
tongues, commonly confound too many matters 'together, and 
80 write well of no one. But see, Master Astley, I think- 
ing to be in some present talk with you, afVer our old wont, 
do seem to forget both myself and my purpose. 

For the rest that is behind, I will use a gross and homely 
kind of talk with you ; for I will now, as it were, carry ycm 
out of England with me, and will lead you the same way 
that I went, even to the Emperor s Court, being at Ai^s- 
burg, an. 1650. And I will let you see in what case it 
8tood, and what things were in doing when we came first 
thither. After, I will carry you, and that apace, (because the 
chiefest matters be thoroughly touched in this my former 
book,) through the greatest aHairs of two years in this Court. 
Yea, in order, till we have brought Duke Maurice (as 1 pro- 
mised you) to join with Marquis Albert in besieging Augs- 
burg. And then, because privy practices brake out into open 
stirs, I might better mark things daily than I could before. 
And so we will depart with the Emperor from Inspruck, and 
see daily what chances were wrought by fear and hope in 
this Court, till his Majesty left the siege of Metz, and came 
down hither to Brussels ; where then all things were shut up 
into secret practices, tilly^last of all, they brake forth into new 
mischiefs, betwixt the Emperor and France in Picardy, and 
also betwixt Duke Maurice and the Marquis in High Ger- 
many ; which things, I trust, some other shall mark and de- 
scribe a great deal better than I am able to do. 
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To the most gracious, and our most dread Sovereign Lord^ 
Kins Henry VIII., by the Grace of Grod, King of 
England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
and of the Church of England, and also of Ireland, 
in earth Supreme Head, next under Christ, be all 
Health, Victory, and Felicity. 

What time as, most Gracious Prince, your Highness, 
this last year past, took that your most honourable and vic- 
torious journey into France, accompanied with such a port 
of the Nobility and Yeomanry of En^nd, as neither hadi 
been like known by experience, nor yet read of in his- 
tory :■ accompanied also with the daily prayers, good hearts, 
and wills, of all and every one your Grace*s subjects left 
behind you here at home in England; the same time, I 
being at my book in Cambridge, sorry that my little ability 
could stretch out no better to help to forward so noble an 
enterprise, yet with my good will, prayer, and heart, no- 
thins behind him that was foremost of all, conceived a 
wonderful desire, l^ the prayer, wishing, talkins, and com- 
munication, that was in every man's mouth, for your 
Grace's most victorious return, to ofSer up somethins, at, 
your home-coming, to your Highness, which should be 
a token of my love ana duty toward your Majesty, and 
also a sign of my good mind and zeal toward my country. 

This occasion, given to me at that time, caused me to 
take in hand again this little purpose of shooting, be^a 
of me before, yet not ended then, for other studies more 
meet for that trade of living, which God and my friends 
had set me unto. But when }rour Grace's most joyful .and 
hafMpy victory prevented my daily and specKly diligence to 
perform this matter, I was compelled to wait another time, 
to prepare and offer up this little book unto your Majesty. 
And when it hath pleased your Highness, of your infinite 
goodness, and also your most honourable Council, to know 
and peruse over the contents, and some part of this book, and 
so to allow it, that other men might read it, through the 
furtherance aiui siting forth of the right worshipful and my 
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singular good master. Sir William Paget, Knight, most 
worthy Secretary to your Highness, and most open and ready 
succour to all poor nonest learned men*s suits, I most hum- 
bly beseech your Grace to take in eood worth this little trea- 
- tise, purposed, begun, and ended of me only for this intent, 
that labour, honest pastime, and virtue, might recover again 
that place and right, that idleness, unthrift, gaming, and vice, 
have put them from. 

And although to have written this book either in F^tin or 
Greek, (which thin;; I would be very glad yet to do, if I might 
surely know your Grace's pleasure therein,) had been more 
easier and 6t for my trade in study ; yet nevertheless, I, sup- 
posing it no point of honesty, tnat my commodity should 
stop and hinder any part either of the pleasure or profit of 
many, have writteA this English matter, in the English 
tongue, for Englishmen; where in this I trust that your 
Grace (if it shall please your Highness to read it) shall per- 
ceive it to be a thing honest for me to write, pleasant for 
some to read, and profitable for many to follow ; containing 
a pastime honest for the mind, wholesome for the body, fit 
for every man, vile for no man, using the day and open 
place for honesty to read it : not lurking in corners for mis- 
order to abuse it. Therefore I trust it shall appear to be both 
a sure token of my zeal to set forward shooting, and some 
sign of my mind towards honesty and learning. 

Thus will I trouble your Grace no longer, but with my 
daily prayer 1 will beseech God to preserve your Grace in all 
health and felicity : to the fear and overthrow of all your 
enemies: to the pleasure, joyfulness, and succour of all 
your Subjects : to the utter destruction of Papistry and He* 
rcsy: to the continual setting forth of God's word and 'his 
glory. 

Your Grace's most bounden Scholar, 

Roger Ascham. 
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IN PARTITIOVES SAOITTARIAS ROOERI ASCHAMI, 6UAL- 
TBRUS HADDONUS CANTABRIOIBNSIS * RBGIUS. 

MiTTBRE qui celeres summa vdit arte Sagittas, 

Ars erit ex isto summa profecta libro. 
Quicquid habent arcus rigidi^ nerrique rotundi, 

Sumere si libet^ hoc sumere fonte licet. 
AscHAMUS est author, magnum quem fecit Apollo 

Arte sua, magnum Pallas et arte sua. 
Docta manus dedit hunc, dedit hunc mens docta libellum : 

Quae videt ars, usus visa parata facit. 
Optimus haec author quia tradidit optima scripta. 

Convenit haec nobis optima velle sequi. 

* Of King's College. Haddon was famous for his Latin style, of 
which he has here given no shining specimen ; but the first rude essays 
of authors, compared with the works of their maturer years, are useful 
to show how much is in the power of diligence. 
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TO ALL THE 

GENTLEMEN AND YEOMEN OF ENGLAND. 



Bias the wise man came to Croesus the rich King, on a time 
when he was making new ships, purposing to have subdued 
by water the out-isles lyii^ betwixt Greece and Asia Minor. 
** What news now in Greece?" saith the King to Bias- 
'* None odier news but these," saith Bias : ** that the isles of 
Greece have prepared a wonderful company of horsemen to 
over-run Lydia withal." *' There is nothing under heaven,** 
saith the Kmg, " that I would so soon wish, as that they durst 
t>e so bold to meet us on the land with horse." ** And 
think you," saith Bias, " that there is any thing which they 
would sooner wish, than that you should be so fond to meet 
them on the water with ships ?" And so Croesus, hearing not 
the true news, but perceiving the wise man*s mind and coun- 
sel, both gave then over making of his ships, and left also be- 
hind him a wonderful example for all commonwealths to 
follow : that is, evermore to regard and set most by that thing 
whereunto nature hath made them most apt, and use hath 
made them most fit. 

By this matter I mean the shooting in the long bow, for 
Englishmen ; which thing, with all my heart I do wish, and 
if I were of • authority, I would counsel all the gentlemen 
and yeomen of England, not to change it with any other 
thing, how good soever it seems to be ; but that still, accord- 
ing to the old wont of England, youth should use it for the 
most honest pastime in peace, that men might handle it as a 
most smre weapon in war. Other f strong weapons, which 
both experience doth prove to be good, and the wisdom of 
the King's Majesty and his council provides to be had, are 

* Authority is here used not for Power, but for Credit or Infiu" 
ence. 

f Fire-arms began about this time to be made^ for the hand-ord?> 
nance or great guns seem to have been near a century employed lo 
war before hand-gam were much used. 
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not ordained (o take away shooting ; bnt that both, not com- 
pared together, whether should be better than the other, but 
to joined together, that the one should be always an aid and 
help for the other, might so strengthen the realm on all sides, 
that no kind of enemy, in any kind of weapon, might pass 
and go beyond us. 

For this purpose I, partly provoked by the counsel of some 
gentlemen, partly moved by the love which I have always 
Dome toward shooting, have written this little treatise; 
wherein, if I have not satisfied any man, I trust he will the 
father be content with my doin^ because I am (I suppose) 
the first, which hath said any thmg in this matter, (and few 
beginning be perfect, say the wise men ;) and also because, if 
I have said amiss, I am content that any man amend it $ or^ 
if I have said too little, any man that will add what him 
pleaseth to it. 

My mind is, in profiting and pleasing every man, to hurt 
or displease no man, intending none other purpose, but that 
youth might be stirred to labour, honest pastime, and virtue, 
and as much as lieth in me, plucked from idleness, unthriiW 
games, and vice : which thing I have laboured only in this 
book, sliowing how fit shooting is for all kinds of men ; how 
honest a pastime for the mind*; how wholesome an exercise 
for the body ; not vile for great men to use, not costly for 
poor men to sustain, not lurking in holes and corners for ill 
men at their pleasure to misuse it, but abiding in the open 
si^ht and face of the world, for good men, if it fault, by their 
wisdom to correct it. 

And here I would desire all gentlemen and yeomen to use 
this pastime in such a mean, that the outra^eousness of great 
ganung should not hurt the honesty of shooting, which, of his 
own nature, is always joined with honesty; fet for menV 
£eiults oftentimes blamed unwordiily, as all good things have 
been, and evermore shall be. 

If any man would blame me, either for taking such a mat- 
ter in hand, or else for writing it in the English tongue, this 
answer I may make him, that when the best of the resdm 
think it honest for fhem to use, I, one of the meanest sort, 
ought not to suppose it vile for me to write ; and though to 
have written it in another tongue, had been both more pio« 
fitabte for my study, and also more * honest for my iianie, 

* Honest is hept used lor hfrnturabk* 
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vet I can think my labour well bestowed, if with a little hin- 
aerance of my profit and name; may come any furtherance to 
the pleasure or commodity of the gentlemen and yeomen of 
England, for whose sake I took this matter in hand. And 
as for the Latin or Greek tongue^ every thing b so excellentlv 
done in them, that none can do better: in the Englisn 
tongue, contrary, every thing in a manner so meanly both 
for the matter and handling, that no man can do worse. For 
therein the least learned, for the most part, have been al* 
ways most ready to write. And they which had least hope 
in Latin, have been most bold in English: when surely 
every man that is most ready to talk, is not most able to write* 
He that will write well m any tongue, must follow this 
counsel of Aristotle, to speak as the common people do, to 
think as wise men do : as so should every man understand 
him, and the judgement of wise men aUow him. Many 
Endish writers have not done so, but using strange words, 
as Latin, French, and Italian, do make all things dark and 
hard. Once I communed with a man which reasoned the 
Enelish tongue to be enriched and increased thereby, saying, 
** Who will not praise that fe^t where a man shaU drink at 
a dinner both wine, ale, and beer ?*' ** Truly (quoth I) they 
be all good, every one taken by himself alone, but if you put 
malmsey and sack, red wine and white, ale and beer, and all 
in one pot, you shall make a drink not easy to be known, nor 
yet wholesome for the body." Cicero, in following Iso* 
crates, Plato, and Demosthenes, increased the Latin tongue 
after another sort. This way, because divers men that write 
do not know, they can neither follow it, because of their 
ignorance, nor yet will praise it for over-arrogancy, two 
fiatults, seldom the one out of the other*8 company. English 
writers, by diversity of time, have taken divers matters in 
hand. In our fathers* time nothing was read but books of 
feigned chivalry, wherein a man by reading should be led 
to none other ^nd, but only to manslaughter and bawdry. 
If any man suppose they were good enough to pass the time 
withal, he is deceived. For surely vain words do work no 
small thing in vain, ignorant, and young minds, especially 
if they be given any thing thereunto of their own nature. 
These books (as I have heard say) were made the most part 
in abbeys and monasteries,— « veiy likely and fit fruit of 
such an idle and blind kind of living. In our time now, 
when every man is given to know* much rather than to live 
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well, v^ many do write^ but after such a fashion as veiy 
many do shoot. Some shooters take in hand stronger bows» 
than they be able to * maintain. This thing maketh them 
some time to overshoot the mark, some time to shoot far 
wide, and perchance hurt some that look on. Other that 
never learned to shoot, nor yet knoweth good shaft nor bow^ 
will be as busy as the best, but such one commonly f pluck- 
cth down aside, and crafty archers which be against him, 
will be both glad of him, and also ever ready to lay and bet 
with him : it were better for such one to sit down than shoot. 
Other there be, which have very good bow and shafts, and 
flood knowledge in shooting, but they have been brought up 
in such evil-favoured shootmg, that they can neither shoot 
1 fair nor yet near. If any man will apply these things toee- 
tner, he snail not see the one far differ from the other. And I 
also, amongst all other, in writing this little treatise, have 
followed some young shooters, which both will begin to 
shoot, for a little money, and also will use to shoot once or 
twice about the mark for nought, before they begin for good. 
And therefore did I take this little matter in hand, to assay 
myself, and hereafter, by the grace of God, if judgement of 
wise men, that look on, think that I can do any gDod, 
I may perchance cast my shaft among other, for better 
game. Yet in writing this book, some man will marvd 
perchance, why that 1, being an unperfect shooter, should 
take in hand to write of making a perfect archer : the same 
roan, peradventure, will marvel how a whetstone, which is 
blunt, can make the edge of a knife sharp. I would the same 
man should consider also, that in going about any matter, 
there be four things to be considered, doing, saying, think- 
ing, and perfectness: First, there is no man tnat doth so 
well, but he can say better, or else some men, which be 
now stark nought, should be too ^ood ; again, no man can 
utter with his tongue so well as he is able to imagine with his 
mind, and yet perfectness itself is far above all thinking. 
Then, seeing that saying is one step nearer perfectness than 
doing, let every man leave marvelling why my word shall 
rather express, than my deed shall perform, perfect shooting. 

* To maintain is to manage. 

f To pluck down astde, I believe, is to shoot on one side into tbe 
ground. 
\ ^either shoot gracefully nor euctly. 
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I trust no man will be offended with this little book, ex- 
cept it be some fletchers and bowyen, thinking hereby that 
many that love shooting shall be taught to refuse such 
naughty wares as they would utter. Honest * fletchers and 
bowyers do not so, and they that be unhonest, ought rather 
to amend themselves for doing ill, than be angry with me 
for saying well. A fletcher hath even as good a quarrel to 
be angry with an archer that refuseth an ill shaft, as a 
blade-smith hath to a fletcher that forsaketh to buy of him a 
naughty knife: for as an archer must be content that a 
fletcher know a good shaft in every point for the perfecter 
making of it ; so an honest fletcher will also be content that 
a shooter know a good shaft in every point, for the perfecter 
using of it ; because the one knoweui like a fletcher how to 
make it, the other knoweth like an archer how to use it. 
And seeing the knowledge is one in them both, yet the end 
divers ; surely that fletcher is an enemy to archers and artil- 
leiy which cannot be content that an archer know a shaft as 
well for his use in shooting, as he himself should know a 
shaft for his advantage in selling. And the rather, because 
shafts be not made so much to be sold, but chiefly to be used. 
And seeing that use and occupying is the end wnf a shaft is 
made, the making, as it were, a mean for occupying, surely 
the knowledge in every point of a good shaft, is more to be 
required in a shooter than a fletcher. 

Yet, as I said before, no honest ijetcher will be anery with 
me, seeing I do not teach how to make a shaft, which be^ 
loneeth only to a good fletcher, but to know and handle a 
•haft, which belongetli to an archer. And this little book^ 
I trust, shall please and profit both parties ; for good bows 
and shafts shall be better known to the commodity of all 
shooters, and good shooting may, perchance, be more occu- 
pied to die profit of all bowyers and fletchers. And thus I 
pray God that all fletchers, getting their living truly, and all 
archers using shooting honestly, and all manner of men that 
favour artillery, may Uve continually in health and merriness, 
obeying their Prince as they should, and loving God as they 
ougiit: to whom, for all things, be all honour and glory 
for ever. Amen. 

ROGER ASCHAM, 
* Fletcher is an arrowwmaker. 
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PlOLOLOOVf. TOZOPHILUI. 

Phi. You study too sore^ Toxophilus. 

Tax, I will not hurt myself over-much, 1 warrant you. 

Phi. Take heed you do not ; for we physicians say, that tt 
is neither good for the eyes in so clear a sun, nor yet whole- 
some for the body^ so soon after meat, to look upon a man's 
book. 

Tox. In eatins and studying I will never follow any phy* 
sic ', for if I did, I am sure I should have small pleasure in the 
one, and less courage in'*the other. But what news drove 
you hither, I pray you ? 

Phi. Small news, truly ; but that as I came on walking, I 
fortuned to come with three or four that went to shoot at 
the pricks ; and when I saw not you amongst them, but at 
the last spied you looking on your book here so * sadly, I 
thought to come and hold you with some communication, 
kst your book should run away with you. For methou^t 
by your wavering pace and earnest looking, your .book led 
you, not you it. 

Tox. Indeed, as it chanced, my mind went faster than my 
feet, for I happened here to read in Phedro Platonis, a place 
that treats wonderfully of the nature of souls ; which place, 
whether it were for the passing eloquence of Plato and the 
Greek tongue, or for the high and godly description of the 

• So teriouslif. 
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matter^ kept my mind so occupied, that it had no leisure to 
look to my feet. For I was reading how some souls, being 
well feathered, flew always about heaven and heavenly mat- 
ters; other some, having their feathers moulted away and 
drooping, sunk down into earthly thinss. 

Phu I remember the place very well, and it is wonderfully 
sadd of Plato; and I now see it was no marvel though your 
feet failed you, seeing your mind flew so fast. 

Tox, I am glad now that yon letted me, for my head aches 
with looking on it; and because you tell me so, I am very 
sorry that I was not with those good fellows you spake upon, 
lor It is a very fair day for a man to shoot in. 

Phu And, methinks, you w€re a great deal better occu- 
pied and in better company ; for it is a very fair day for a man 
to go to his book in. 

Tox. AH days and weathers will serve for that purpose, and 
sarely this occasion was ill lost. 

Phu Yea, but clear weather maketh clear minds ; and it is 
best, as I suppose, to spend the best time upon the best 
things : and methought you shot verv well, and at that 
mark at whicfh every good scholar should most busily shoot. 
And I suppose it to be a great deal more pleasure also 
to see a soul fly in Plato, than a shafl flyat the pricks. I 
f^sanX you, shooting is not the worst thine in the world ; yet 
if we shoot, and time shoot, we are not like to be great win- 
ners at the length. And you know also we scholars have 
more earnest and weighty matters in hand ; nor we be not 
bom to pastime and play, as you know well enough who 
aaith. 

Tox. Yet the same man in the same place, Pbilologus, by* 
your leave, doth admit wholesome, honest, and mannerly 
pastimes, to be as necessary to be mingled with sad matters 
of the mind, as eating and sleeping is Tor the health of the 
body, and yet we be born for neither of both. And Ari- 
stotle himself saith, that although it were a fond and child- 
ish thins to be too earnest in pastime and f^ay, yet doth he 
affirm, by the authcmty of the old poet Epicharmus, that a 
man may use play for earnest matters* sake. And in another 
place, that, as rest is for labour, and medicines for health ; so 
IS pastime, at times, for sad and weighty study. 

jP^. How much in this matter is to be'eiven to the au- 
thority either of Aristotle or Tully I cannot tell, seeing sad men 
may w^U enough speak merrily for a merry matter; this I am 
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ture, which thins this fair wheat (God save it) maketh mt 
remember^ that mose husbandmen which rise earliest and 
come latest home, and are content to have their dinner and 
other drinkings broueht into the field to them for fear of 
losins of time, have fatter bams in the harvest, than they 
whicn will either sleep at noon-time of the day, or else make 
merry with their neignbours at tlie ale. And so a scholav 
that purposeth to be a sood husband, and desireth to reap 
and enjoy much fruit of learning, must till and sow * there- 
after. Our best seed time, which be scholars, as it is veiy 
timely, and when we be young; so it endureth not over 
long, and therefore it may not be let slip one hour: our 
ground is very hard and full of weeds, our horse wherewith 
we be drawn very wild, as Plato saith. And infinite other 
more lets, which will make a thrifty scholar take heed 
how he spendeth his time in sport and play. 

Tox, That Aristotle and Tullv speak earnestly, and as thcjF 
thought, the earnest matter wnicn they entreat upon dotn 
plaimy prove. And, as for your husbandry, it was more 
f probably told with apt words proper to the thing, than tho* 
roi^ly proved with reasons belonging to our matter. For, 
contrariwise, I heard myself a good husband at his book 
once say, that to omit study some time of the day, and some 
time of the year, made as much for the increase of learning 
as to let die land lie some time fallow, maketh for the better 
increase of com. This we see, if the land be plou^ed 
every year, the com cometh thin up : the ear is snort, the 
ffrain is small, and, when it is broueht into the bam and 
uireshed, giveth very evil { faule. So those which never 
leave poring on their books have oftentimes as thin inven- 
tion as other poor men have, and as small wit and weight in 
it as in other men's. And thus your husbandry, methinks, is 
more like the life of a covetous snudee that oft very evil proves, 
than the labour of a good husband that knoweth well what 
he doth. And surely the best wits to leaming must needs 
have much recreation and ceasing from their book, or else 
they mar themselves ; when base and dumpish wits can 
pever be hurt with continual study, as ye see m luting, that 
a treble minikin string must always be let down, but at such 

• In order to it 

f Probably is speciously, 

i Fatde or fall, iMproduee, 
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time as when a man must needs play, when the base and 
daU string needeth never to be moved out of his place. The 
same reason I find true in two bows that I have, whereof 
the one is quick of cast, * trick, and trim both for pleasure 
and profit : the other is a lug slow of cast, following the 
strins, more sure for to last than pleasant for to use. Now, 
Sit, It chanced this other night, one in my chamber would 
needs bend them to prove their strength, but (I cannot tell 
how) they were both left bent till the next day after dinner : 
and when I came to them, purposing to have gone on shoot- 
ing, I found my good bow clean f cast on the one side, and 
as weak as water, that surely, if I were a rich man, I had 
rather have ^nt a crown ; and as for my lug, it was not one 
whit the worse, but shot by and by as well and as far as ever 
it did. And even so, I am sure that good wits, except they 
be let down like a treble string, and unbent like a good casting 
bow, they will never last and be able to continue in study. 
And I know where I speak this, Philologus ; for I would not say 
thus much before young men, for they will take some occa- 
sion to study little enough. But I say it therefore, because I 
know, as little study getteth little learning, or none at all, so 
the most study getteth not the most learning of all. For a 
man's wit sore occupied in earnest study must be as well re- 
created with some honest pastime, as the body sore laboured 
must be refreshed with sleep and quietness, or else it cannot 
endure very long, as the noble poet saith : 

i What thing wants quiet and merry rest, endures but a small while. 

And I promise you shooting, by my judgement, is the most 
honest pastime of all, and such one, I am sure, of all other, 
that hindereth learning little or nothing at all, whatsoever 
you and some others say, which are a great deal sorer against 
It always than you need to be. 

Phi. Hindereth learning little or nothing at all! that 
were a marvel to me truly ; and I am sure, seemg you say so, 
you have some reason wherewith you can defend shooting 
withal; and as for will, (for the love that you bear to- 
wards shooting,) I think there shall lack none in you. 

* Trick or tricksy, is neat, nice, elegant 
f Cast is warped. The word is still used by artificers. 
I If this line was so translated when this treatise was first written^ 
in 1544, it is the oldest English hexameter that I remember. 
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Therefore, seeing we have so good leisure both« and no- 
body by to troubte us, and you so willins; and able to de- 
fend it, and I so ready and glad to hear what may be said of 
it, I suppose we cannot pass the time better over, neither 
you for the * honesty of your shooting, nor I for mine 
own mind sake, than to see what can be said with it or 
ag»inst it ; and especially in these days when so man^ doch 
use it, and every man, in a manner, doth commune of it. 

Tox. To speak of shooting, Philologus, truly I would I 
were so able, either as I myself am willing, or yet as the 
matter deserveth ; but seeing with wishing we cannot have 
one now worthy, which so worthy a thing can worthily 
praise, and although I had rather nave any otkcr to do u 
than myself, yet myself rather than no other, I will not 
foil to say in it what I can. Wherein if i say litde, lay that 
of my httle ability, not of the matter itself which deser« 
veth no little thing to be said of it. 

Phi, If it deserve no little thing to be said of it, Toxo- 
philus, I marvel how it chanceth then that no man hitherto 
nath written any thin^ of it ; wherein you must grant me« 
that either the matter is nought, unwortny, and barren to be 
written upon, or else some men are to blame which both love 
it and use it, and yet could never find in their heart to say 
one good word of it ; seeing that very trifling matters hath noi 
lack«l great learned men to set them out, as f gpats and njits, 
and many other more like things; wherefore either you may 
honestly lay very great fault upon meui because they never 
yet praised it, or else I may justly take away no little thing 
from shooting because it never yet deserved it. 

Tax. Truly, herein, Philologus, you take not so much from 
it as you give to it. For great and commodious things are 
never greatly praised, not because they be not worthy, but ^ 
because their excellency needeth no man*s praise, having 
all their commendation of themselves, not borrowed of other 
men s lips, which rather praise themselves in speaking much 
of a litUe thing, than that matter which they entreat upon. 
Great and good things be not praised: " For who ever 
praised Hercules?*' (saith the Greek proverb). And that 
no man hitherto hath .written any book of shooting, the 
&ult is not to be laid in the thing which was worwy to 

* Honetty is honour. 

t The Gnat of Virgil, and the Nut of Ovid. 
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be written upon, but of men which were negligent in do* 
ing it^ and this was the cause thereof, as I suppose. Men 
that used shooting most and knew it best, were not learned : 
men that were learned used little shooting, and were igino* 
lant in the nature of the thin^, and so few men have been 
that hitherto were able to write upon it. Yet how long 
shooting hath continued, what commonweahhs hare most 
used it, how honest a thing it is for all men, what kind of 
living soever they follow, what pleasure and profit cometh of 
it« both in peace and war, all manner of tongues and wri* 
ten, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, have so plentifully spoJLen 
of it, as of few other things like. So what shooting is, how 
many kinds there is of it, what goodness is joined MUth it, is 
told ; only how it is to be learned and brought to a perfect- 
ness amongst men, is not told. 

Phi, Then, Toxophilus, if it be so as you do say, let us go 
forward and examine how plentifully this is done that you 
speak 5 and, first, of the invention of it; then what honesty 
and profit is in the use of it, both for war and peace, more 
than in other pastimes ; last of all, how it ought to be learn- 
ed amongst men, for the increase of it. Which thing if 
you do, not only I now, for your communication, but many 
other more, when they shall Know of it, for your labour, and 
shooting itself also (if it could speak) for your kindness^ 
ivill conyou very much thanks. , 

7Vm7. What good thin^ men speak of shooting, and what 
good things shooting brmgs to men, as my wit and know- 
ledge will serve me, gladly shall I say my mind. But how 
the thing is to be learned, I will surely leave to some other, 
which. Both for greater experience in it, and also for their 
learnings can set it out better than I. 

Phi. Well, as for that, I know both what you can do in 
shooting by experience, and that you can also speak well 
enough of shootiiig for your learning : ' but go on with the 
first part. And I do not doubt but what my desire, what 
your love towards it, the honesty of shooting, the profit that 
may come thereby to many others, shall get the second part 
out of you at the last. 

Tax. Of ihe first finders out of shooting, divers men di* 
fcrsly do write. Claudian the poet saith, that nature gave 
example of shooting first by the * Porpentine^ which shot 
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his pricks, and will hit any thing that fights with it ; where- 
by men learned afterward to imitate tne same, in finding 
out hoth bow and shafb. Pliny referreth it to Scythes the 
son of Jupiter. Better and more noble writers bring shoot- 
ing from a more noble inventor ; as Plato, Callimachus, and 
Galen, from Apollo. Yet long afore those days we do read 
in the Bible of shooting expressly ; and also, if we shall be- 
lieve Nicholas de Lyra, Lamech killed Cain with a shaft. 
So this great continuance of shooting doth not a little praise 
shooting ', nor that neither doth not a little set it out, that 
it is referred to the invention of Apollo, for the which point 
shooting is highly praised of Galen : where he saith, that 
mean csafts be first found out by men or beasts, as weaving 
b}^ a spider, and such other; but hieh and commendable 
sciences by Gods, as shooting and music by Apollo. 
And thus shooting, for the necessity of it, used in Adam's 
days, for the nobleness of it referred to Apollo, hath not 
been only commended in all tongues and writers, but also 
had in great price, both in the best commonwealths in war 
time for the oefence of their country, and of all degrees of 
men in peace time both for the honesty that is joined with it, 
and the profit that followeth of it. 

Phi, Well, as concerning the finding out of it, little 
praise is gotten to shooting thereby, seeing good wits may 
most easily of all find out a trifling matter. But whereas 
you say, that most commonwealths have used it in war time, 
and all de^ees of men may very honestly use it in peace 
time, I think you can neither snow by authority nor yet 
prove by reason. 

Too!. The use of it in war time I will declare hereafter. 
And first, how all kinds and sorts of men (what degree so- 
ever they be) have at all times afore, and now may ho- 
nestly use it, the example of most noblemen very well 
doth prove. 

Cyaxares, the King of the Medes, and ^reat grandfather 
to Cyrus, kept a sort of ScyUiians with him only for this 
purpose, to teach his son Astyages to shoot. Cyrus being a 
child, was brought up in shooting ; which thing Xenophon 
would never have made mention on, except it had been nt for 
all Princes to have used : seeing that Xenophon wrote Cy- 
rus's life (as Tully saith) not to show what Cyrus did, but 
what all manner of IVinces both in pastimes and earnest 
matters onght to do. 
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Darius^ the first of that name, and King of Persia, showed 
plainly how fit it is for a King to love and use shooting, 
^nrhich commanded this sentence to be graven in his tomo 
for a princely memory and praise : 

Darius the King lieth buried here. 

That in shooting and riding had never peer. 

Asain, Domitian the Emperor was so cunning in shooting, 
that ne could shoot betwixt a man s fingers standing afar o^ 
and never hurt him. Commodus also was so excellent, and 
had so sure a hand in it, that there was nothing within his 
reach and shot, but he would hit in what place he would ; 
as beasts running, either in the head, or in the heart, and 
never miss ; as Herodian saith he saw himself, or else he 
€xmld never have believed it. 

Phi. Indeed you praise' shooting very well, in that you 
show that Domitian and Commodus love shooting ; such an 
ungracious couple, I am sure, as a man shall not find again^ 
if he raked all hell for them. 

Toa, Well, even as I will not commend their illness, so 
ought not you to dispraise their goodness ; and indeed, the 
judgement of Herodian upon Commodus is true of them 
bom, and that was this : That beside strength of body and 
good shooting, they had no princely thing in them 5 which 
saying, methmks, commends shootmg wonderfully, calling it 
a princely thing. Furthermore, how commendable shootme 
is for Princes, Themistius, the noble philosopher, showeth 
in a certain oration made to Theodosius the Emperor, where- 
in he doth commend him for three things, that he used of a 
child ; for shooting, for riding of a horse well, and for feats 
of arms. 

Moreover, not only Kings and Emperors have been 
brought up in shooting, but also the best commonwealths 
that ever were, have made goodly acts and laws for it; as the 
Persians, which under Cyrus conquered, in a manner, all the 
world, had a law that their children should learn three things 
only from five years old unto twenty ; to ridtf a horse well, 
to shoot well, to speak truth always and never lie. The 
Romans (as Leo the Emperor in his book of sleights of war 
telleth) had a law that every man should use shooting in 
peace time, while he was forty years old, and that every 
house should have a bow ana forty shafts ready for all 
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needs ; the omitting of which law (saith Leo) among the 
yoath, hath been the only occasion why the Romans .lost a 
great deal of their empire. But more of this I will speak 
when I come to the profit of shooting in war. If I should 
rehearse the statutes made of noble Princes of England in 
Parliaments, for the setting forward of shooting through thb 
realm, and especially that act made for shooting the third 
year of the reign of our most dread sovereign Lord King 
Henry the Vlllth, I conld be very long. But these few 
examples, especially of so great men and noble common- 
wealths, shall stand in stead of many. 

Phi. That such Princes and such commonwealths have 
much regarded shooting, you have well declared. But why 
shooting ought so of itself to be regarded^ you have scarcely 
yet proved. 

Tox. Examples, I grant, out of histories do show a thing 
to be so, not prove a thing why it should be so. Yet thb I 
suppose, that neither great men s qualities, being commend- 
able, be without great authority for other men honestly to 
follow them ; nor yet those ^reat learned men that wrote 
such things lack good reason justly at all times for any other 
to approve them. Princes, being children, ought to be 
brought up in shooting, both because it is an exercise most 
whoksome, and also a pastime most honest ; wherein labour 
prepareth the body to hardness, the mind to courageousness, 
sunering neither the one to be marred with tenderness nor yet 
the other to be hurt with idleness, as we read how Sardana- 
palus and such other were, because they were not brought 
up with outward honest painful pastimes to be men, but 
cockered up with inward, naughty, idle wantonness to be wo- 
men. For how fit labour is for all youth, Jupiter or else 
Minos amongst them of Greece, and Lycurgus among the 
Lacedemonians, do show by their laws, which never ordain- 
ed any thing for the bringing up of youth that was not 
joined with labour ; and that labour which is in shooting of 
all other is best, both because it increaseth strength and pre- 
serveth health most, bein^ not vehement but moderate, not 
overlaying any one part with weariness, but sofUy exercising 
every part with equalness, as the arms and breasts with 
drawing, the other parts with going, being not so painful for 
the labour as pleasant for the pastime, which exercise, by 
the judgement of the best physicians, is most allowable. By 
shooting also is the mind honestly exercised^ where a man 
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always desireth to be best (which is a word of honesty)^ and 
that by the same way that virtue itself doth, coveting to 
come nighest a most perfect end, or mean standing betwixt 
two extremes, eschewmg short, or gone, or either side wide ; 
for the which causes Aristotle himself saith, that shootine 
and virtue be very like. Moreover, that shooting of all 
other is the most honest pastime, and that least occasion to 
naughtiness is joined with it, two things very plainly do 
prove, which be, as a man would say, the tutors and over« 
seers to shooting; day-light, and open place where. every 
man doth come, the maintainers and keepers of shooting 
from all unhonest doing. If shooting fault at any time, it 
hides it not, it lurks not in corners and huddermother ; but 
openly accuseth and bewrayeth itself, which is the next way 
to amendment, as wise men do say. And these thin^, I 
suppose,, be signs not of naughtiness for any man to dismlow 
it, but rather very plain tokens of honesty for every man to 
praise it. The use of shooting also in great men*s children, 
shall greatly increase the love and use of shooting in all the 
residue of youth. For mean men*s minds love to be like 
great men, as Plato and Isocrates do say. And that every 
body should learn to shoot when they be young, defence of 
the commonwealth doth req|uire when they be old, which 
thine cannot be done mightily when they be men, except 
they learn it perfectly when they be bo)rs. And therefore 
shooting of all pastimes is most nt to be used in childhood ; 
because it is an imitation of most earnest things to be done 
in manhood. Wherefore shooting is fit for great mens 
children, both because it strengtheneth the body with whole* 
some labour and pleaseth the mind with honest pastime, and 
also encourageth all other youth earnestly to follow the same. 
And these reasons (as I suppose) stirred up both great men 
to bring up their children in shooting, and also noble com- 
monwealths so straitly to command shooting. Therefore 
seeing Princes, moved by honest occasions, have in all com- 
monwealths used shooting, I suppose there is no other de« 
gree of men, neither low nor high, learned nor lewd, young 
nor old— 

Phi, You shall need wade no further in this matter, Tox- 
ophilus; but if you can prove me that scholars and men 
given to learning may honestly use shooting, I will soon 
grant you that all other sorts of men may not only lawfully, 

f2 
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but ought of duty, to use it. But I think you cannot prove 
bat that all these examples of shootinz brousht from so long 
a time, used of so noble Princes, confirmed hy so wisemen^s 
laws and judgements, are set before temporal men only to 
follow them j whereby they mav the better and stronglier de- 
fend the commonwealth withal ; and nothing belongeth to 
scholars and learned men, which have another part of the 
commonwealth, quiet and peaceable, put to their cure and 
charge, whose end, as it is diverse from the other, so there 
is no one way that leadeth to them both. 

Tox. I grant, Philologus, that scholars and laymen have 
divers offices and charges in the commonwealth, which re- 
quires divers bringing up in their youth, if they shall do 
uiem as they ought to do in their age. Yet as temporal 
men of necessity are compelled to take somewhat of learning 
to do their office the better withal, so scholars may the 
boldlier borrow somewhat of laymen*s pastimes to maintain 
their health in study withal. And siirel y . of all other 
things, shooting is necessary for both sort sjto learn .^^^hich 
thins, when it has been evermore used^n England, how 
much good it hath done, both old men and chronicles do 
tell, and also our enemies can bear us record. For if it be 
true as I have heard say, when the King of England halh 
been in France, the priests at home, because they were 
archers, have been able to overthrow all Scotland. Again, 
there is another thing, which above all other doth move me, 
not only to love shooting, to praise shooting, to exhort all 
other to shooting, but also to use shooting myself; and 
that is our King Henry the Eighth his most royal purpose 
and will, which in all his statutes generally doth command 
men, and with his own mouth most gently did exhort men, 
and by his ^reat gifts and rewards greatly did encourage men, 
and with his most princely example very often did provoke 
all other men to the same. But nere you will come with 
temporal man and scholar. I tell you plainly, scholar or im- 
scholar, yea if I were twenty ^cnolars, I would think it 
were my duty, both with exhorting men to shoot, and also 
with shooting myself, to help to set forward that thing which 
the King's wisdom, and his Council, so greatly labour to 
have go forward ; which thing surely they did, because they 
knew it to be in war the defence and wall of our country \ 
in peace an exercise most wholesome for the body, a pastime 
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Biost hdBest for the mind, and, as I am able to prove myself, 
of all other most fit and agreeable with learning and learned 
men. 

Phi. If you can prove this thing so plainly, as you speak it 
earnestly, then will I not only think as you do, but become 
a shooter, and do as you do. But yet bewftre, I say, lest you, 
for the great love you bear toward shooting, blindly judge of 
shooting. For love, and all other too earnest affections, be 
not for nought painted blind. Take heed (I say) lest you 
prefer shooting before other pastimes, as one Balbinus, 
through blind affection, preferred his lover before all other 
women, although she was deformed with a polypus in her 
nose. And although shooting may be meet some time for 
some scholars, and so forth ; yet the fittest always is to be pre- 
ferred. Therefore, if you will needs grant scholars pastime 
and recreation of their minds, let them use (as many of them 
do) music and playing on instruments, thinks most seemly 
for all scholars^ and most regarded always of Apollo and the 
Muses. 

Tox. Even as I cannot deny but some music is fit for learn- 
ing, so I trust you cannot choose but grant that shooting is 
fit also, as Callimachus doth signify in this verse : 

Both merry songs and good shooting delighteth Apollo. 

But as concerning whether of them is most fit for learn- 
ing and scholars to use, you may say what you will for your 
pleasure ; this I am sure, that Plato and Aristotle both, in 
their books entreating of the commonwealth, where they 
show how youth should be brought up in four things, in 
reading, in writing, in exercise of body, and singing, do 
make mention of music and all kinds of it ; wherein they 
both agree, that music used amongst the Lydians is very ill 
for young men which be students for virtue and learning, 
for a certain nice, soft, and smooth sweetness of it, which 
would rather entice them to naughtiness than stir them to 
honesty. 

Another kind of music, invented by the Dorians, they both 
wonderfully praise, allowing it to be very fit for the study of 
virtue and learning, because of a manly, rough, and stout 
sound in it, which should encourage young stomachs to at- 
tempt manly matters. Now whether tnese ballads and 
rounds^ these ^iards^ pavanes, and dances^ so nicely finger- 
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cd, 8o sweetly tuned, be liker the mu&ic of the Lydians or 
the Dorians, you that be learned judge. And whatsoever ye 
judge, this I am sure^ that lutes, narps, all manner of pipes, 
barbitons, sambukes, with other instruments cvenr one, 
which standeth by fine and quick fingering, be condemned 
of Aristotle, as nof to be brought in and used among them 
which study for learning and virtue. 

Pallas, when she had invented a pipe, cast it away ; not so 
much, saith Aristotle, because it aeformed her face, bat 
much rather because such a(h instrument belonged nothing to 
learning. How such instruments agree with learnings the 
goodly agreement betwixt Apollo God of learning, and Mar* 
syas the Satyr, defender of piping, doth well declare, where 
Marsyas had his skin quite pulled over his head for his 
labour. 

*' Much music marreth men*s manners,** saith Galen, al« 
though some men will say that it doth not so, but rather re* 
createth and maketh quick a man*s mind ; yet, methinks, by 
reason it doth as honey doth to man*s stomach, which at first 
receiveth it well, but afterward it maketh it unfit to abide any 
good strong nourishing meat, or else any wholesome sharp 
and quick drink. And even so in a manner these instru- 
ments make a man*s wits so soft and smooth, so tender and 
queasy, that they be less able to brook strong and tough 
study. Wits be not sharpened, but rather dulled and made 
blunt, with such sweet softness, even as good edges be 
blunter which men whet upon soft chalk stones. 

And these things to be true, not only Plato, Aristotle, and Ga- 
len prove by authority of reason, but also Herodotus and other 
writers show by plain and evident example; as that of Cyrus, 
which, after he had overcome the Lydians, and taken their 
King Croesus prisoner, yet after, by the means of one Pactyas, 
a very heady man amongst the Lydians, they rebelled agamst 
Cyrus again ; then Cyrus had by and by brought them to ut- 
ter destruction, if Croesus, being in good favour with Cyrus, 
had not heartily desired him not to revenge Pactyas*s fault in 
shedding their blood. But if he would follow his counsel 
he might bring to pass, that they should never more rebel 
against him. And that was this, to make them wear long 
kirtles to the foot, like women, and that every one of them 
should have a harp or a lute, and learn to play and sing. 
Which thing if you do, saith Croesus (as he did indeed), you 
i^ll see them quickly of men made women. And tAus 
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luting and ttngins take away a manly stomachy which should 
enter and pierctf deep and hard study. 

Even such another story doth Nymphodorus, an old Greek 
hbtoriographer^ write of one Sesostris King of E^pt, which 
story> because it is somewhat long, and very like m all points 
to the other, and also you do well enough remember it, 
seeing you read it so late in Sophocles* commentaries, I will 
now pass over. Therefore either Aristotle and Plato know 
not what was good and evil for learning and virtue, and the 
example of wise histories be vainly set before us, or else the 
minstrelsy of lutes, pipes, harps, and all other that standeth 
by such nice, fine, minikin fingering, (such as the most part 
of scholars whom I know use, if they use any,) is far more 
fit, for the womanishness of it, to dwell in the Court among 
ladies, than for any great thing in it, which should help 
good and sad study, to abide in the University among scho« 
lars. But perhaps you know some great goodness of such 
music and such instruments, whereunto Plato and Aristotle 
his brain could never attain; and therefore I will say no more 
against it. 

Phi, Well, Toxophilus, is it not enough for you to rail 
upon music, except you mock me too ? But, to say the truth, 
I never thought myself these kinds of music fit for learning; 
but that which I said was rather to prove you, than to defend 
the matter. But yet as I would have this sort of music 
decay among scholars, even so do I wish, from the bottom of 
my neart, that the laudable custom of England to teach 
children their plain song and prick-song, were not so decayed 
throughout all the realm as it is. Which thing how profit- 
able it was for all sorts of men, those knew not so well then 
which had it nK>st, as they do now which lack it most* 
And therefore it is true what Teucer saith in Sophocles : 

* Seldom at all good things be known good to be 
Before a man such things do miss out of his hands. 

That milk is no fitter nor more natural for the bringing up 
of children than music is, both Galen proveth by authority, 
and daily use teacheth by experience. For even the Uttle 
babes lacking the use of reason, are scarce so well stilled in 
sucking their mother's pap, as in hearing their mother sing : 

* These lines are written in imitation of the Senaiioit 
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Again, how fit youth is made hy learning to ling, for ^ 
mar and other sciences, t>oth we daily do 8^, and Plutaicll 
learnedly doth prove, and Plato wisely did allow, which re- 
ceived no scholar into his school that had not learned his 
song before. The godly use of praising Grod, by sin^ng in 
the church, needctn not my praise, seeing it is so praised 
through all the Scripture; therefore now I will speak nothing 
of it, rather than I should speak too little of it. 

Beside all these commodities, truly two d^rees of men, 
which have the highest offices under the Kmg in all this 
realm, shall greatly lack the use of singing. Preachers and 
Lawyers, because they shall not, without this, be able to rule 
their breasts for every purpose. For where is no distinction 
in telling slad thines and fearful things, gentleness and cni- 
elness, softness and vehementness, and such-like matters, 
there can be no great persuasion. For the hearers, as Tully 
saith, be much afiectioned as he is that speaketh. At his 
words be they drawn ; if he stand still in one fashion, their 
minds stand still with him ; if he thunder, they quake ; if 
he chide, they fear ; if he complain, they sorry with him ; 
and finally, where a matter is spoken whn an apt voice for 
every affection, the hearers, for the most part, are moved as 
the speaker would. But when a man is auways in oneTtune, 
like an humble bee, or else now in the top of the church, 
now down, that no mqjji knoweth where to have him ; or 
pipine like a reed, or roaring like a bull, as some lawyers do, 
wnich think they do best when they cry loudest, these shall 
never greatly move, as I have known many well-learned 
have done/ because their voice was not stayed before with 
learning to sing. For all voices, great and small, base and 
shrill, weak or soft, may be holpen and brought to a good 
point by learning to sing. 

Whether this be true or not, they that stand most in need 
can tell best ; whereof some I have known, which, because 
they learned not to sing when they were boys, were fain to 
take pain in it when they were men. If any man should 
hear me, Toxophilus, that would think I did but fondly to 
suppose that a voice were so necessary to be looked upon^ I 
would ask him if he thought nature a fool, for making such 
goodly instruments in a man for well uttering his words ; or 
else it the two noble orators Demosthenes and Cicero were 
not fools, whereof the one did not only learn to sins of a 
man, but also was not ashamed to learn now he should utter 
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hu sounds aptly of a do^ ; the other setteth out no point of 
ihetoric so fully in all his hooks, as how a man should order 
his voice for all kind of matters. 

Therefore seeing men, by speaking, differ and he hetter 
than beasts, by speaking well better than other men, and 
that singing is a help towards the same, as daily experience 
doth teach, example of wise men doth allow, authority of 
learned men doth approve, wherewith the foundation of 
youth in all good commonwealths always hath been temper- 
ed : surely, if I were one of the Parliament-house, I would 
not fail to put up a bill for^e amendment of this thing ; but 
because I am like to be none this year, I will speak no more 
of it at this time. 

Tox. It were pity truly, Philologus, that the tiling should 
be neglected ; but I trust it is not as you say. 

Pht, The thing is too true^ for of them that come daily i 
to the University, where one hath learned to sing six hath- 
not • 

But now to our shooting, Toxophilus, a^ain ; wherein I 
suppose you cannot say so much tor shootmg to be fit for 
learning, as you have spoken against music for the same. 
Therefore as concerning music, I can be content to grant 
you your ibind ; but as for shooting, surely I suppose that 
you cannot persuade me, by no means, that a man can be 
earnest in it, and earnest at his book too ; but rather I think 
that a man with a bow on his back, and shafts under his 
girdle, is more fit to wait upon Robin Hood than upon 
Apollo or the Muses. 

jTox. Over-earnest shooting surely I will not over-eamestly 
defend ; for I ever thought shooting should be a waiter upon 
learning, not a mistress over learning. Yet this I marvel 
not a little at, that you think a man with a bow on his back 
is more like Robin Hood*s servant than Apollo's, seeing that 
Apollo himself, in Alcestis of Euripides, which trage(^ you 
read openly not long ago, in a manner glorifieth, saying this 
▼erse: 

It is my wont always my bow with me to bear. 

Therefore a learned man oueht not too much to be ashamed 
to bear that sometime, whicn Apollo, God of learning, him* 
self was not ashamed always to bear. And because ye would 
have a man wait upon the Muses, and not at all meddle 
with shootings I marvel that you do not remember how 
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that the nine Muses their self, as soon as they were boni» 
were put to nurse to a lady called Euphemis, which had a 
son named Erotus, with whom the nme Muses, for his ex* 
cellent shooting, kept evermore company withal, and used 
daily to shoot together in the Mount Parnassus ; and at lut 
it clianced this Erotus to die, whose death ihe Muses la* 
mented greatly, and fell all upon their knees before Jnpiter 
their father, and, at their request, Erotus, for shooting with 
the Muses on earth, was made a sign, and called Sagittarius 
in heaven. Therefore you see that if Apollo and the Muses 
either were examples indeed, or only feigned of wise men to 
be examples of learning, honest shooting may well enou^ 
be companion with honest study. 

Phi. Well, Toxophilus, if you have no stronger defence of 
shooting than poets, I fear it your companions which love 
shooting heard you, they would think you made it but a 
triiling and fabline matter, rather than any other man that 
loveth not shootI^g could be persuaded by this reason to 
love it. 

Tox, Even as I am not so fond but I know that these be 
fables, so I am sure you be not so ignorant but you know 
what such noble wits as the poets had meant by such matters^ 
which oftentimes, under the covering of a fable, do hide 
and wrap in coodly precepts of philosophy, with the true 
judgement of tnings. Which to be true, especially in Homer 
and Euripides, Plato, Aristotle, and Galen plainly do show ; 
when through all their works (in a manner) tn^ determine all 
controversies by these two poets, and such-like authorities. 
Therefore, if in this matter I seem to fable and nothing T 
prove, I am content you judge so on me, seeing the same 
judgement shall condemn with me Plato, Aristotfe, and Ga^ 
len, whom in that error I am well content to follow. If these 
old examples prove nothing for shooting, what say you to 
these ? that the best learned and sagest men in this realm 
which be now alive, both love shooting and use shooting, as 
the best learned Bishops that be ; among whom, Philolt^us, 
yourself know four or five, which as in all good learnrng, 
virtue, and sageness, they give other men example what thing 
they should do, even so by their shooting they plainly diow 
what honest pastime otlier men given to learning may bo* 
nestly use. That earnest study must be recreated with some 
pastime, sufficiently I have proved before^ both by reason 
nod authority of the best learned men that ever wiote. Then 
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seeing pastimos be lawful^ the most fittest for learning is to 
be soc^t for. A ^pastime, saith Aristotle, must be like a 
medieme. Medicines stand by contraries; therefore, the 
nature of studying considered, the fittest pastime shall soon 
appear. In study every part of the body is idle, which thing 
causeth gross and cold humours to gather together and vex 
scholars very much, the mind is altogether bent and set on 
work ; a pastime then must be had where every part of the 
body must be laboured to separate and lessen such humours 
withal, the mind must be unbent, to gather and fetch again 
his quickness withal. Thus pastimes for the mind only be 
nothing fit for students, because the body, which is most hurt 
by study, should take no profit at all thereat. This knew £ras« 
mus very well, when ne was here in Cambridge; which, 
when he had been sore at his book (as Garret our book- 
binder has very oft told me), for lack of better exercise 
would take his horse and ride about the market^hill and 
come again. If a scholar should use bowls or tennis, the 
labour is so vehement and unequal, which is condemned of 
Grakn ; the example very ill for other men, when by so many 
acts they be made imlawful. Running, leaping, and quoit- 
ing be too vile for scholars, and not nt by Aristotle'? judge- 
ment : walking alone in the field hath no token of courage 
in it, a pastime like a single man that is neither flesh nor 
fish. Therefore, if a man would have a pastime wholesome 
and equal for every part of his body, pleasant and full of 
courage for the mind, not vile and unhonest to give ill ex* 
ample to laymen, not kept in gardens and corners, not lurk- 
ing on the night and in holes, but evermore in the face of 
men, either to rebuke it when it doth ill, or else to testify on 
it when it doth well ; let him seek chiefly of all other for 
shooting. 

Phi. Such common pastimes as men commonly do use, I 
will not greatly allow to be fit for scholars, seeing they may 
use such exercises very well (I suppose), as Galen himself 
doth allow. 

Tose. These exercises I remember very well, for I read 
ihem within these two days; of the which some be these: 
To run up and down a hill ; to climb up a long pole, or a 
fope, and there, hang a while; to hold a man by his arms 
and wave with his heels, much like the pastime that boys 
use in the church when their master is away ; to swing and 
totter in a bell-rope 3 to make a fist, and stretch out hmtk his 
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arin8> and so stand like a rood. To go on a man's tiplo g^^^ 
stretching; out the one of his arms forward, the other oac B^^ 
ward, which, if he bleared out his tongue also, mig^ l^^^ 
thought to dance antic very properly. To tumble over an^^ 
over, to top over tail; to set back to back, and see wh^' 
can heave another's heels highest, with other much like/ 
which exercises surely must needs be natural, because thejf 
be so childish, and they may be also wholesome for the 
body ; but surely as for pleasure to the mind, or honesty i? 
the doing of them, they be as like shooting as York is foul 
Sutton. Therefore to look on all pastimes and exercises 
wholesome for the body, pleasant for the mind, comely for 
every man to do, honest for all others to look on, profitable 
to be set by of every man, worthy to be rebuked of no man^ 
fit for all ages, persons, and places, only shootins shall ap- 
pear, wherein all these commodities may be foimd. 

Phi, To grant, Toxophilus, that students may at times con- 
venient use shooting as most wholesome and honest pastime, 
yet to do as some do, to shoot hourly, daily, weekly, and in a 
manner the whole year, neither I can praise, nor any wise 
man will allow, nor you yourself can honestly defend. 

Tox, Surely, Philologus, I am very glad to see you come to 
that point that most lieth in your stomach, and grieveth ^ou 
and others so much. But I trust, after I have said my mmd 
in this matter, you shall confess yourself that you do rebuke 
this thing more than you need, rather than you shall 6nd that 
any man may spend by any possibility, more time in shootiz^ 
dian he ougnt. For first and foremost, the whole time is 
divided into two parts, the day and the night ; whereof the 
night may be both occupied in many honest businesses, and 
also spent in much unthriftiness, but in no wise it can be.ap- 
plied to shooting. And here you see that half our time, 
granted to all other things in a manner both good and ill, is 
at one swap quite taken away from shooting. Now let us go 
forward, and see how much of half this time of ours is spent 
in shooting. The whole year is divided into four parts, 
spring-time, summer, fall of the leaf, and winter. Whereof 
tne wmter, for the roughness of it, is clean taken away from 
shooting ; except it be one day amongst twenty, or one year 
amongst forty. In summer, tor the Krvent heat, a man may 
say likewise ; Except it be some time against night. Now 
then spring-time and fall of the leaf be those whicn we abuse 
in shooting. 
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Bat if we consider how mutable and changeable the 
"WeaUier is in those seasons, and how that Aristotle himself 
saiUiy that most jpart of rain falleth in these two times ; we 
shall well perceive, that where a man would shoot one day, 
he shall be fain to leave off four. Now when time itself 
sranteth us but a little space to shoot in, let us see if shooting 
oe not hindered amongst all kinds of men as much other 
ways. 

First, young children use not; young men, for fear of 
them whom they be under, too much dare not ; sage men, 
for other greater business, will not ; aged men, for lack of 
strength, cannot ; rich men, for covetousness sake, care not ; 
poor men, for cost and charge, may not ; masters, for their 
Household keeping, heed not; servants, kept in by their 
masters, very oft shall not ; craftsmen, for getting of their 
living, very much leisure have not ; and many there be that 
oft begins, but, for inaptness, proves not ; and most of all, 
which when Aey be shooters give it over and list not ; s6 
that generally men every where, for one or other considera- 
tion, much shooting use not. Therefore these two things, 
stiaitness of time, and every man's trade of living, are the 
causes that so few men shoot, as you may see in this great 
town, viHbere, as there be a thousand good men's bodies, yet 
scarce ten that useth any great shooting. And those whoni 
you see shoot the most, with how many things are they 
drawn, or rather driven, from shooting. For first, as it is 
many a year or they begin to be great shooters, even so 
the great heat of shooting is gone within a year or two ; as 
you know divers, Philologus, yourself, which were some time 
the best shooters, and now they be the best students. 

If a man fall sick, farewell shootins, may fortune as ]<thg 
as he liveth. If he have a wrench, or have taken cold in his 
arm, he may hang up hb bow (I warrant you) for a season. 
A little blain, a small cut, yea a silly poor worm in his 
finger, may keep him from shooting weiLenough. Breaking 
and ill Iuck in bows I will pass over, with a hundred more 
serious things, which chanceth every day to them that shoot 
most, whereof the least of them may compel a man to leave 
shooting. And these things be so true and evident, that it is 
impossible either for me craftily to feign them, or else for you 
justly to deny them. Then seeing how many hundred things 
are required altogether to give a man leave to shoot, and, 
any one of them denied, a msm cannot shoot; and seeing 
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every one of them may chance, and doth chance every day; I 
marvel any wise man will think it possible that any great 
time can be spent in shooting at all. 

Phi, If this be true that you say, Toxophilus, and in very 
deed I can deny nothing of it, I marvel greatly how it 
chanceth, that those which use shooting be so much marked 
of men, a^id oft-timw blamed for it, and that in a manner as 
much as those which play at cards and dice. And I shall 
tell you what I heard spoken of the same ipatter. A man, 
no shooter (not long ago), would defend playing at cards 
and dice, if it were honestly used, to be as honest pastime as 
your shooting ; for he laid for him, tliat a man might play 
for a little at cards and dice, and also a man might shoot away 
all that ever he had. He said a pair of cards cost not past 
two-pence, and that they needed not so much reparation as 
bow and shafts, they would never hurt a mans hand, nor 
never wear his gear. A man should never slay a man with 
sho6ting wide at the cards. In wet and dry, hot and cold, 
they would never forsake a man : he showed what great va- 
riety there is in them for every man's capacity ; if one game 
were hard, he might easily learn another : if a man have a 
good game there is great pleasure in it; if he have an ill 
game the pain is short, for tie may soon give it over and hope 
for a better ; with many other more reasons. But at the last 
he concluded, that betwixt playing and shooting, well used 
or ill used, there was no difference ; but that there was less 
cost and trouble, and a great deal more pleasure, in playing 
than in shooting. 

Tox. I cannot deny but shooting (as all other good 
things) may be abused. And good things ungodly used 
artf not good, saith an honourable Bishop in an eamester mat- 
ter than this is ; yet we must be ware that we lay not men*8 
faults upon the thing which is not worthy, for so nothing 
should be good. And as for shooting, it is blamed and 
marked of men for that thins (as I have said before) which 
should be rather a token of honesty to praise it, than any 
sign of naughtiness to disallow it, and that is because it is 
in every mans sight; it seeketh no corners, it hideth it not; 
if there be never so little fault in it, every man seeth it, it ac- 
cuseth itself. For one hour spent in shooting is more seen, 
and further talked of, than twenty nights spent in dicing, 
even as a little white stone is seen amongst three hundred 
\ black. Of these that blame shooting ana shooters^ I will 
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say no more at this time but this, that beside that they stojp^ 
and hinder shooting, which the statutes would have forwarcC 
they be not much unlike in this point to Will Sommer the 
King's fool, which smiteth him tiiat standeth alwap before 
his face, be he never so worshipful a man, and never greatly 
looks for him which lurks behind another man s back, that 
hurt him in deed. 

But to him that compared gaming with shooting some* 
what will I answer : and because he went before me in a 
comparison; and comparisons, saith learned men, make 
plain matters ; I will surely follow him in the same. Ho« 
nest things (saith Plato) be known from unhonest things by 
this difference: unhonesty hath ever present pleasure in it» 
having neither good pretence going before, nor yet any profit 
following after ; which saying, describeth generally botn the 
nature of shooting and gaming, which b good, and which is 
evil, very well. 

Gaming hath joined with it a vain present pleasure; but 
there foUoweth loss of name, loss of goods, and winning of a 
hundred gouty, dropsy diseases, as every man can tell. Snoot- 
ing is a painnil pastime, whereof followeth health of body, 
quickness of wit, and ability to defend our country, as our 
enemies can bear record. 

Loth I am to compare these things together, and yet I do 
it, not because there is any comparison at all betwixt them, 
but hereby a man shall see how good the one is, how evil the 
other. For I think there is scarce so much contrariousness 
betwixt hot and cold, virtue and vice, as is betwixt these two 
things : for whatsoever is in the one, the clean contrary is in 
the other, as shall plainly appear, if we consider both their 
beginnings, their increasings, their fruits, and their ends, 
which I will soon rid over. 

The first bringer into the world of shootins was Apollo, 
which, for his wisdom, and great commodities brought 
amongst men by him, was esteemed worthy to be counted as 
a God in heaven. 

Dicing surely is a bastard born, because it is said to have 
two fathers, and yet both naught : the one was an ungracious 
God, called Theuth, which, for his naughtiness, came never 
in other Gods' companies, and therefore Homer doth de- 
spise once to name him in all his works. The other was a 
Lydiaa bom, which people, for such games and other un- 
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thriftlneas, as bowling and hauntins of tarems, have been 
ever had in most vile reputation in all stories and writers. 

The fosterer of shooting is labour, that companion of vir- 
tue, the maintainer of honesty, the increase of health and 
wealthiness, which admitteth nothing, in a manner, into his 
company that standeth not with virtue and honesty; and 
therefore saith the old poet Rpichaniius very prettily in Xe- 
nophon, that God selleth virtue and all other good things to 
men for labour. The nurse of dice and cards is wearisome 
idleness, enemy of virtue, the drowner t>f youth that tarrieth 
in it, and, as Chaucer doth say very well in the Parson's 
Tale, the green path-way to hell, having this thing appropri- 
ate unto it, that whereas other vices have some cloak of no- 
nesty, only idleness can neither do well nor yet think well. 
Again, shooting hath two tutors to look upon it, out of 
whose company shooting never stirrelh, the one called day- 
light, the other open place, which two keep shooting from 
evd company, and suffer it not to have too much swing, bat 
evermore keepeth it under awe, that it dare do nothing in 
the open face of the world but that which is good and ho- 
nest. Likewise, dicing and carding have two tutors, the 
one named solitariousness, which lurketh in holes and 
corners; the other called night, an ungracious cover of 
naughtiness, which two things be very inn-keepers and re- 
ceivers of all naughtiness and naughty things, and thereto 
they be in a manner ordained by nature. For, in the night 
time and in corners, spirits and thieves, rats and mice, toads 
and owls, night-crows and pole-cats, foxes and * foumards, 
with all other vermin and noisome beasts, use most stirring ; 
when in the day-light and open plates, which be ordain- 
ed of God for honest things, they dare not once come, which 
thing Euripides noteth very well, saying, 

HI things the night, good things the day, doth haunt and use. 

Companions of shooting, be providentness, good heed- 
giving, true meeting, honest comparison, which things agree 
with virtue very well. Carding and dicing have a sort of 

good fellows also going commonly in their company, as 
lind fortune, stumbling chance, spittle luck, false dealing, 

* Foumardst by others called /uwiar**, are, I believe, what we 
now call more oommonly Stoats. 
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ctafty convepnce^ brainless brawling, false forswearing; 
whicii good fellows will soon take a man by the sleeve and 
cause him take his inn, sonle with beggary, some with gout 
and dropsy, some with theft and robbery, and seldom they 
will leave a man before he come either to hanging or else 
some other extreme misery. To make an end, how shooting 
by all men*s laws hath been allowed, carding and dicing by 
au men*s judgements condemned, I need not show, the mat- 
ter is so plain. 

Therefore, when the Lydians shall invent better things 
than Apollo, when sloth and idleness shall increase virtue 
more than labour, when the night and lurking corners giveth 
less occasion to unthriftiness man light day and openness^ 
then shall shooting and such gamins be in some comparison 
like. Yet even as I do not snow all the goodness wnich ig 
in shootine, when I prove it standeth by the same things that 
virtue itself standeth by, as brought in by gods or god-like 
men, fostered by labour, committed to the safeguard of light 
and openness, accompanied with provision and diligence, 
loved and allowed by every good man*s sentence : even like- 
wise do I not open half the naughtiness which is in card- 
ing and dicing, when I show how they are born of a despe- 
rate mother, nourished in idleness, increased by licence of 
nisht and corners, accompanied with fortune, chance, de- 
ceit, and craftiness; condemned and banished by all laws 
and judgements. 

For if I would enter to describe the monstrousness of it, 
I should rather wander in it, it is so broad, than have any 
ready passage to the end of the matter ; whose horribleness 
is so large, that it passed the eloquence of our English Ho- 
mer to compass it ; yet because I ever thought his sayings to 
have as much authority as either Sophocles or Euripides in 
Greek, therefore gladly do I remember these verses ot his: 

Hasardry is very mother of lesings, 
And of deceit, and cursed forswearings ; 
Blasphemy of Christ, manslaughter, and waste also 
Of cattle, of time, of other things mo. 

Mother of * lesings,'] True it may be called so, if a 
man consider how many ways and how many things he 

* I doubt whether our author has not mistaken the sense of Chau- 
cer : I rather take lesingi iohelki than losses* 
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loeeth thereby ; for first, he loseth his eoods, he loseth hb 
time, he loseth quickness of wit, and ail TOod hist to other 
4hifi^ ^ he loseth honest company, he losetii his good name 
and estimation, and at last, if he leave it not, loseth God and 
heaven and all; and, instead of these things, winneth at 
length either hanging or hell. 

And of deceit,"] I trow, if I should not lie, there u not 
half 80 much craft used in no one thing in the world as in 
this cursed thin^. What false dice use they ? As dice stop- 
ped with quicksilver and hairs, dice of vantage, flats, gouras 
to chop and change when they list; to let the true dice fidl 
under the table and so take up the false ; and if they be troe 
dice, what shift will they maxe to set the one of them vnth 
sliding, with coding, with foisting, with quoiting as they 
call it ? How witl they use these shifts when they get a plain 
man that cannot skill of them ? How will they go about 
if they perceive an honest man have money, which list not 
play, to provoke him to play ? They will seek his company, 
they will let him pay nought, yea, and as I heard a man 
once say that he did, they will send for him to some house 
and spend perchance a crown on him, and, at last, will one 
begin to say : What, my masters, what shall we do ? shall 
every man play his twelve-pence whilst an apple roast in the 
fire, and then we ynW drink and depart ? Nay, will another 
say (as false as he), you cannot lea\'e when you begin, and 
therefore I will not play ; but if you will gage that every 
man, as he hath lost nis twelve-pence, shall sit down, I am 
content ; for surely I wduld win ho man's money here, but 
even as much as would pay for my supper. Then speaketh 
the third to the honest man that thousnt not to play. What I 
will you play your twelve-pence ? If he excuse him; Tush 
man, will tne other say, stick not in honest company for 
twelve-pence ; I will bear your half, and here is my money. 

Now all this is to make him to begin, for they know if he 
be once in, and be a loser, that he will not stick at his 
twelve-pence, but hopeth ever to get it again, while perhaps 
he lose all. Then everyone of them setteth his shifts abroacnj 
some with false dice, some with settling of dice, some with 
having outlandish silver coins gilded to put away at a time 
for good sold. Then, if there come a thing in controversy^ 
must you be Judged by the table, and then farewell die honest 
man's party for he is borne down oo every side. 

Nowj Sirj beside all these things, they have certain terms 
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ta^ k man would say) appropriate to their playing ; wheitlby 
they will draw a man's money but pay none, which they 
tall bars, that surely he that knoweth them not niay soon be 
debarred of all that ever he hath, before he learn them* 
If a plain man lose, as he shall do ever, or else it is a Mronder* 
then the game is so devilish that he can never leave ^ for 
vain hope (which hope, saith Euripides, destroyeth many a 
man and city) driveth him on so far, that he can never return 
back until he be so light that he need fear no thieves by the 
way. Now if a simple man happen once in his life to win 
of such players, then will they either entreat him to keep 
them company whilst he hath lost all again, or else they 
will use tne most devilish fashion of all, for one of the 
players that standeth next him shall have a pair of false dice 
and cast them out upon the board, the honest man shall take 
them and cast them as he did the other, the third shall espy 
them to be false dice, and shall ciy out hard, with all tne 
oaths under God, that he hath falsely won their money> and 
then there is nothing but hold thy throat from my darner ; 
every man layeth nand on the simple man and taketh 
all their money from him, and his own also, thinking him* 
self well that he escapeth with his life. 

Cursed forsweOrings, Blasphemy qf Christ,'] These half 
verses Chaucer, in another place, more at large doth well set 
ou^ and very lively express, saying, 

«( By Goddes precious heart and by his naSls, 
And by the blood of Christ, that is in Haiks^ 

. Seven is my chance, and thine is cinque and trey. 
By Goddes armes, if thou fidsely play. 
This dagger shall thorough thine heart go.** 
This fruit cometh of the becched bones two^ 
Forswearing, ire, falseness, and homicide. 

Though these verses be very earnestly written, yet they do 
not halfso grbly set out the horribleness of blasphemy which 
such gamers use, as it is indeed, and as 1 have heard myself. 
For no man can write a thing so earnestly, as when it is 
spoken with gesture, as learned men, you know^ do say. 
How will you think that such furiousness, with wood coun- 
tenance, and brenning eyes, with staring and bragging, with 
heart ready to leap out of the belly for swelling, can be ex- 
pressed the tenth part to the uttermost. ^ Two men I heard 
myself, whose sayings be far more grisly than Chaucer • 

g2 
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▼efiKs. One, when be had lost his money, swore me God 
from top to the toe with one breath, that he had lost all his 
money tor lack of swearing ; the other losing his moncnr s^nd 
heaping oaths upon oaths one in another s neck, most norri« 
ble, and not speakable, was rebuked of an honest man which 
stood by for so doin^; he, by and by, starinz him in the 
face, and clapping his fist with all his money he had upon 
the board, swore me by the flesh of Grod, that, if swearing 
would help him but one ace, he would not leave one piece of 
God unsworn, neither within nor without. The remem- 
brance of this blasphemy, Philologus, doth make me quake at 
the heart, and therefore I will speak no more of it. 

And so to conclude with such gaming, I think there be no 
ungraciousness in all this world that carrieth a man so hi 
from God as this fault doth. And if there were any so des- 
perate a person that would begin his hell in earth, I trow he 
should not find hell more like hell itself, than the Ufe of those 
men is which daily haunt and use such udjgracious games. 

Phi. You handle this gere indeed j' and I suppose, if you 
had been apprentice at such games, you could not have said 
more of them than you have done, and by like you have had 
somewhat to do with them. 

Tox, Indeed, you may Jionestly gather* that I hate them 
greatly, in that 1 speak against them ; not that I have used 
tnem greatly, in that I speak of them. For things be known 
divers ways, as Socrates (you know) doth prove in Alci- 
biades. And if every man should be that, that he speaketh 
or writeth upon, then should Homer have been tne best 
captain, most coward, hardy, hasty, wise and wood, sage 
and simple ; and Terence an old man and a young, an ho- 
nest man and a bawd; with such like. Surely every man 
ought to pray to God daily to keep them from such unthrifti- 
ness, ana especially all the youth of England; for what 
youth doth begin, a man will follow commonly, even to his 
dying day; which thing Adrastus, in Euripides^ prettily 
doth express, saying, ^ 

What thing a man in tender age hath most in ure, 
That same to death always to keep he shall be sure. 
Therefore in age who greatly longs good fruit to mow, 
In youth he must himself apply good seed to sow. 

For the foundation of youth well set (as Plato doth 8ay)» 
the whole body of the commonwealth shall flourish there- 
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after. If the young tree grow crooked, when it is old a 
man shall rather hreak it than straidit it. And I diink 
there is no one thing that crooks youm more than such un- 
lawful games. Nor let no man say, if they be honestly used 
they do no harm. For how can that pastime which neither 
exerciseth the body with any honest labour, nor yet the mind 
with any honest thinking, have any honesty joined With it? 
Nor let no man assure himself that he can use it honestly; 
for if he stand therein he may fortune have a fall, the thing is 
more slippery than he knoweth of. A man may (I grant) 
sit on a orant hill side, but if he give never so little forward, 
he cannot stop, xhough he would never so fain, but he must 
needs run headlong, he knoweth not how far. What honest 
pretences vain pleasure layeth daily (as it were enticements 
or baits to pull men forward withal) Homer doth well show 
by the Sirens and Circe. And amonsst all in that ship, 
there was but one Ulysses, and yet he had done too as die 
other did, if a^eoddess had not taught him ; and so' likewise, 
I think, they be easy to number which pass by playinjK ho- 
nestly, except the grace of God save and keep them. Tnere- 
fore they that will not go too far in playing, let them follow 
this counsel of the poet : 

Stop the beginhings. 

P^f . Well, or you go an)r further, I pray you tell me this 
one thing : Do you speak against mean men s playing only, or 
against great men's playing too, or put you any difference 
betwixt them i 

Tax. If I should excuse myself herein, and say that I 
spake of the one and not of the other, I fear lest I should as 
fondly excuse myself, as a certain preacher did, whom I 
heard upon a time speak against many abuses (as he said), 
and, at last, he spake against candles, and then, he fearing 
lest some men would have been angry and offended with 
him. Nay, saith he, you must take me as I mean : I speak 
not against great candles, but against little candles, for they 
be not all one (quoth he), I promise you : and so every man 
laughed him to scorn. 

Indeed, as for great men, and great men's matters, I list 
not greatly to meddle. Yet this I would wish, that all great 
men in England had read oyer diligently the Pardoner's Tale 
in Chaucej;^ and there they should perceive and see how 
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mncli such nmei stand with their worship, how great soever 
they be. What great men do, be it good or ill, mean men 
commonly love to follow, as many learned men in msof 
places do say, and daily experience doth plainly show, in 
tostly apparel and other like matters. 

Therefore, seeing that lords be lanterns to lead the life of 
mean mf n, by their example, either to goodness or badness, 
to whither soever they list -, and seeing also they have liberty 
to list what they will, I pray God they have will to list that 
if^ich is good ; and as for their playing, I will make an end 
with this saying of Chaucer : 

* 

Lords may find them other manner of |dayi 
Honest enough to drive the day away. 

But to be short, the best medicine for all sorts of men, 
both high and low, young and old, to put away such unlaw* 
ful games, is by the contrary, likewise as all physicians do 
allow in [)hysic. So let youth, instead of such unlawfid 
^mes, whicn stand by idleness, by solitariness, and corpers, 
by night and darkness, by fortune and chance, by craf^ and 
subtilty, use such pastimes as stand by labour, upon the day* 
light, m open sight of men, having such an end as is come 
to by cunning, rather than by craft ; and so should virtue 
increase and vice decay. For contrary pastimes must needs 
work contrary minds in men, as all other contrary things do* 

And thus we see, Philoloeus, that shooting is not only the 
most wholesome exercise for the body, .the most honest 
pastime for the mind, and that for all sorts of men ; but also 
It is a most ready medicine to purge the whole realm of snch 
pestilent gaming, wherewith many times it is sore troubled 
and ill at ease. 

PhL The more honesty you have proved by shooting, 
Toxophilos, and the more you have persuaded me to love it» 
so much truly the sorrier have you made me with this last 
sentence of yours, whereby you plainly prove that a man may 
toot ^eatly use it. For if snooting be a medicine (as you say 
Ihat It is), it may not be used very x)h, lest a man should hurt 
himself withal, as medicines much occupied do. For An* 
stotle himself saith, that medicines be not meat to live 
withal ; and thus shooting, by the same reason, may not be 
tau(iti occupied. 

Tox, Yon play your old wonts, I^ilologns, in dallying 
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otfaor men's wits, not so mudi to proreyoiir own mat* 
ter, as to prove what other men can say. But where you 
think that I take away much use of shooting, in likening it 
to a medicine ; because men use not medicines every day, £>r 
so shoukl their bodies be hurt ; I rather prove daily use of 
shooting thereby. For although Aristotle saith that some 
medicines be no meat to live withal, v^ch is true ; yet Hip- 
pocrates saith our daily meats be m^icines, to withstand evil 
withal, which is as true; for he maketh two kinds of mcdif* 
cines, one our meat that we use daily, which puigcth softiy 
and slowly ; and in this similitude may shooting be called a 
medicine, wherewith daily a man may purj^ and take away 
all unlawful desires to other unlawful pastimes, as I proved 
before. The other is a quick purging medicine, and seU 
domer to be occupied, except the matter be greater ; and I 
could describe the nature of a quick medicine, which should 
within a while purge and pluck out all the unthrifty games 
in the reahn, through which the commonwealth oftentimes 
is sick. For not only good quick wits to learning be thereby 
brought out of frame, and quite marred, but also manly wits, 
either to attempt matters of high courage in war time, or 
else to achieve matters of weight and wisdom in peace time, 
be made thereby very queasy and faint. For look ihrough 
all histories written in Greek, Latin, or other laaeuage, and 
you shall never find that realm prosper in the which such idle 
pastimes are used. As concerning the medicine, although 
some would be miscontent if they heard me meddle any 
thinz with it ; yet, betwixt you and me here alone, I mav 
the Doldlier say my fantasy, and the rather because I will 
only wish for it, which stairaeth with honesty, not determine 
of It, which beiongeth to authority. The n^dicine is this^ 
that would to God and the Prince all theae unthri% idle 
pastimes, which be very bugs that the Psalm meaneth on, 
walking on the ni^t and in comers, were made moay, and 
some of that punishment ordained for ^lem which is i^ 
pointed for the forgers and falsifiers of the Kia^s coin* 
which punishment is not by me now invented, but long 
stfgo, by the most noble orator Demosthenes, which marvel* 
leth gready that death is a{^pointed for faisifieis and forgen 
of the coin, and not as great punbhment ordained for them 
which by their means forces and falsifies the commonwealth. 
And I suppose that there is no one diing that idb^nj^ sooner 
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the golden silver wits of men into coppery and brassy w^ 
than dicing and such unlawful pastimes. 

And this quick medicine, I believe, would so thoroughly 
pur^ them, that the daily medicines, as shooting and other 
pastimes, joined with honest labour^ should easilier withstand 
them. 

Phi, The excellent commodities of shooting in peace 
time, Toxophilus, you have very well and sufficiently de- 
clared. Whereby you have so persuaded me^ that, Grod 
willing, hereafter I will boUi love it the better, and also use 
it the ofter. For as much as I can gather of all this com^ 
rounication of ours, the tongue, the nose, the hands^ and 
the feet, be no fitter members or instruments for the body of 
a man, than is shooting for the whole body of the realm. 
God hath made the parts of men which be best and most 
necessary, to serve, not for one purpose only, but for many ; 
as the tongue for speaking and tasting; the nose for smellii^^ 
and also for avoiding all excrements which fall out of the 
head ; the hands for receiving of good things, and for putting 
of all harmful things from the body. So shooting is an ei^- 
ercise of health, a pastime of honest pleasure, and such one 
also that stoppeth and avoideth all noisome games, gathered 
and increased by ill rule, as naughty humours be, which 
hurt and corrupt sore that part of tne realm wherein they do 
remain. But now if you can show but half so much profit 
in war of shooting, as you have proved pleasure in peace> 
then will I surely judge that there oe few things that have so 
manifold commodities and uses joined unto them as it hath. 

Tojc, The upper hand in war, next the goodness of Grod 
(of whom all victory cometh, as Scripture saith), standeth 
chiefly in three things ; in the wisdom of the Prince, in the 
sleights and policies of the captains, and in the stren^h and 
cheerful forwardness of the soldiers. A Prince in his heart 
must be full of mercy and peace, a virtue most pleasant to 
Christy most agreeable to man's nature, most profitable for 
rich and poor ; for then the rich man enjoyeth with great 

1>leasure tne which he hath : the poor may obtain with his 
abour that which he lacketh. And alUiough there is no- 
thing worse than * war, whereof it taketh his name^ through 

* War is an old word, still used in some counties for worse i and 
Ascham supposes that war or hostility is so named,, because it is war 
pr wone than peace. 
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tibe which great men be in clanger, mean men without sue* 
oour I rich men in fear, because they have somewhat; poor 
men in care, because they have Nothing ; and every man in 
doubt and misery : yet it is a civil medicine, vtrherewith a 
Prince may, from the body of his commonwealth, put off 
that danger which may fall, or else recover again whatsoever 
it hath lost. And therefore, as Isocrates doth say, a Prince 
must be a warrior in two things, in cunning and knowledge 
of all sleights and feats of war, and in having all necessary 
habiliments belonging to the same. Which matter to entreat 
at large, were over long at this time to declare, and over much 
for my learning to perform. 

After the wisdom of the Prince, are valiant captains most 
necessary in war, whose office and duty is to. know all 
sleights and policies for all kinds of war, which they may 
leam two ways, either in daily following and haunting the 
wars, or ebe, because wisdom bought with stripes is many 
times over costly, they may bestow some time in Vegetius, 
which entreatetn such matters in LAtin meetly well ; or ra- 
ther in Polyaenus, and Leo the Emperor, which setteth out 
all pohcies and duties of captain? in the Greek tongue very 
excellently. But chiefly I would wish, and (if I were of 
authority) I would counsel, all the young gendemen of this 
realm, never to lay out of their hands two authors, Xenq- 
phon in Greek, and Caesar in Latin, wherein they should - 
tollow noble Scipio Africanus, as Tully doth say ; in which 
. two authors, besides eloquence, a thmg most necessary of 
all other for a captain, they should learn the whole course of 
war, which those t\|fO noble men did not more wisely write 
for other men to leam, than they did manfully exercise in the 
field for other men to follow. 

The strength of war lleth in the soldier, whose chief praise 
and virtue is obedience towards his captain, saith Plato. 
And Xenophon, being a Gentile author, most Christianly 
doth say, even by these words, that that soldier which first 
serveth God, and then obeyeth his captain, may boldly, with 
ell courage, hope to overthrow his enemy. Again, without 
obedience, neitner valiant man, stout horse, nor goodly har- 
ness, doth any good at all ; which obedience of the soldier 
toward the captain, brou^t the whole empire of the world 
into the Romans' hands, and, when it was brought, kept it 
longer than ever it was kept in any commonwealth before 
or {U^r. And this to be true^ Scipio Africanus^ the most 
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noble captain that ever was among the Romans, showed 
▼ery plainly, what time as he went into Africa to destroy 
Carthage. For he resting his host by the way in Sicily a 
day or two, and at a time standing with a great man of Si« 
cUy, and looking on his soldiers how they exercised diem* 
selves in keeping of array, and other feats, the gentleman of 
Sicily asked t)cipio wherein lay his chief hope to overcome 
Carthage ? He answered. In yonder fellows of mine whom 
YOU see play. And why? saith the other. Because, saith 
ocipio, that, if 1 commanded them to run into the top of 
this high castle, and cast themselves down backward upon 
these rocks, I am sure they would do it. Sallust also doth 
write, that there were more Romans put to death of their 
captains for setting on their enemies betore they had licence, 
than were for running away out of the field before they had 
fought. These two examples do prove, that amongst the 
Romans, the obedience of the soldiers was wonderful great, 
and the severity of the captains, to see the same kept, won- 
derful strait. For they well perceived that an host full of 
obedience, felleth as seldom into the hands of their enemies, 
as that body falleth into jeopardy, the which is ruled by 
reason. Reason and rulers being like in office (for the one 
luleth the body of man, the other ruleth the body of the 
commonwealth), ought to be like of conditions, and ou^it 
to be obeyed in all manner of matters. Obedience is nour 
rished by fear and love; fear is kept in by true justice and 
eouity ; love is gotten by wisdom, joined mr liberality. For 
wnere a soldier seedi righteousness so rule, that a man can do 
neither wrong, nor yet take wrong, an4 that his captain for 
his wisdom can maintain him, and for his liberality wiH 
maintain hin^ he must needs both love him and fear him» 
of the which proceedeth true and unfeigned obedience. 
After this inward rirtue, the next good point in a soldier 
is to have and to handle his weapon weU ; whereof the one 
must be at the appointment of tne captain, the other iieth 
in the eourage and exercise of the soldier. Yet of all wea* 
pons, the best is, as £uri[Mdes doth say, that, where with 
least danger of onrself we may hurt our enemy most. Asd 
that is Ois I suppose) artillery. Artillery, now-a^^ys, is 
taken for two diiitgs, eons and bows ; which, how mach 
^ej do in war, both cusdly experience doth teacfa^ and ako 
Peter Nannius, a learned man of Lovain, in a certain di»- 
iogoe doth reiy wdl set out; wherein this b most notabk^ 
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dial when he hath^howed ezceediii|; commodities of both, 
and some discommodities of ^ns, as infinite cost and charjge, 
cmnbersome carriage, and, if they be great, the uncertain 
Jevelling, the peril of them that stand by them, the easier 
aroiding by them that stand far off; an4, if they be little, 
the less boUi fear and jeopard]^ is in them, beside all contrary 
weather and wind, which tiindereth them not a little ; yet 
of all shooting he cannot rehearse one discommodity. 

Phi, That I marvel ereatly at, seeing Nannius is so well 
learned, and so exercised in tne authors of both die tongues ; 
for 1 myself do remember that shooting in war is but smally 
praised, and that of divers captains in divers authors. For 
first in Euripides, whom you so highly praise (and very well, 
for Tully thinketh every verse in him to be an authority), 
wbait, I pray you, doth Lycus, that overcaipe Thebes, say 
as ooocerning shooting ? whose words, as £ir as I remember> 
be diese, or not much unlike : 

♦ 
What praise hadi he at all, which never diirstabide^ 
ne dmt of a spear's point thrust against his aide ? 
Nor never boldly budder bore yet in his kft hand. 
Face to face his enemies* bront 8ti£9y to withstand. 
But alway trustcth to a bow, and to a fSeather'd stick. 
Harness ever most fit for him which to fly is qrnck : 
Bow and shaft is armour meetest for a coward. 
Which dare not once aHde the bront of battle sharp and hard. 

But he a man of manhood most is mine assent, 
Which, with heart and courage bold, fiilly hath hhn bent 
His enemies' look in every stour stoutly to ahtde, 
Face to face, tod foot to foot, tide what may betide. 

Again, Teucer, the best archer among all the Grecians, in 
Sophocles, is called of Menelaus a bowman, and a footer, 
as m villainy and reproach, to be a thin^ of no price in war. 
Moreover, Fandarus, the best shooter m the world, whom 
Apollo himsdf taught to shoot, both he and his shooting is 
qtnte contemned in Homer, in so mudi that Homer (which 
under a made fable doth always hide his judgement of 
thhiss) doth make Pandarus himself cry omt of shooting, and 
cast his bow away, and take him to a n>ear, making a vow, 
that if ever he came home he would break hb shafts and 
Imm his bow, lamenting greettly that he was so fond to leave 
at home hts hone and cluirioi with other weapons, for the 
trust that he had in his bow. Homer signifying theseby. 
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that men should leave shootbg out of war, and take them to 
other weapons more fit and able for the same ; and I trow 
Pandarus's words be much after this sort : 

If chance ill luck me hither brought, 
III fortune me that day befell, 
When first my bow from the pin I raught. 
For Hector's sake, the Greeks to quelL 

But if that God so for me shape, 
That home again I may once come, 
Let me never enjoy that hap. 
Nor ever twice look on the sun, 
. If bow and shafts I do not bum. 
Which now so evil doth serve my turn. 

But to let pass all poets, what can be sorer said against 
any thing thaii the judgement of Cyrus is against shooting, 
which doth cause his rersians, being the best shooters, to 
lay aw^y their bows and take them to swords and bucklers, 
spears and darts, and other like hand-weapons. The which 
thing Xenophon, so wise a philosopher, so expert a captain 
in war himself, would never have written, ana especiauy in 
that book wherein he purposed to show, as TulW saith in- 
deed, not the true history, but the example ot a perfect 
wise Prince and commonwealth, except that judgement of 
changing artillery into other weapons he had always thought 
best to be followed in all wars. Whose counsel the rar- 
thians did follow, when they chased Antony over the moun- 
tains of Media, which being the best shooters of the world, 
left their bows and took them to spears and morispikes. And 
these few examples, I trow, of the best shooters, do well 
prove that the best shooting is not the best thing, as you call 
It, in war. 

^ Tox, As concerning your first example, taken out of Eu- 
ripides, I marvel you will bring it for the dispraise of shoot- 
ing, seeing Euripides doth make those verses, not because 
he thinketh them true, but because he thinketh them fit for 
the person that spake them. For indeed his true judgement 
of shooting, he doth express by and by after in the oration of 
the noble captain Ampnitryo against Lycus, wherein a man 
may doubt whether he hath more eloquently confuted Ly- 
cus 8 saying, or more worthily set out the praise of shoot- 
ing. And as I am advised^ his words be much hereafter as 
I inall say. 
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AgaSnst tiie witty gift of shoothig in a bow. 
Toad, and lewd wonts thou lei^ dost out throw. 
Which if thou wilt hear of me a word or twain 
QuicUy thou mayst learn how fondly thou dost blani& 

first, he that with his harness himself doth wall abou^ 
That scarce is left one hole through which he may peep out, 
Such bond men to thdr harness to fight are nothiiu^ meet. 
But soonest of all other are trodden under feet 
If he be strong, his fellows fiunt, in whom he putteth hu trust. 
So loaded with his harness he must needs lie in the dus^ 
Nor yet from death he cannot start, if once his weiqpon brealc^ 
How stout, how strong, how great, how long soever be such a Mik» 

But whosoever can handle a bow, sturdy, sti£^ and strong, 
Wherewith like hail many shafts he shoots into the thickest throng; 
Tins profit he takes, that standing afar his enemies he may spiU* 
When he and his fuU safe shall stand, out of all danger and ilL 
And this in war is wisdom most, which works our enemies woe^ 
When we shall be far from all fear and jeopardy of our foe. 

Secondarily, even as I do not greatly regard what Menelaus 
doth say in ^phocles to Teuoer, because he spake it both in 
anger, and also to him that he hated ; even so do I remem- 
ber very well in Homer, that when Heotor and the Trojans 
would nave set fire on the Greek ships, Teucer, with his 
bow, mide them recoil back again, when Menelaus took him 
to his feet and ran ^way. 

Thirdly, as concerning Pandarus, Homer doth not dis- 
praise the noble gift of snooting, but thereby every man is 
taught, that whatsoever, and how good soever a weapon a 
man doth use in war, if he be himself a covetous wretch, a 
fool without counsel, a peace-breaker, as Pandatus was, at 
last he shall, throu^ the punishment of God, fall intoi, his 
enemies* hands, as Pandarus did, whom Diomedes, through 
the help of Minerva, miserably slew. 

And, because you make mention of Homer and Troy 
matters, what can be more praise for any thing, I pray you, 
than tha^ is for shooting, that Troy could never be destroyed 
without the help of Hercules^s shafts, which thin^ d6th sig- 
nify, that, althou^ all the world were gathered m an army 
together, yet, without shooting, they can never come to 
their purpose; as Ulysses, in bophocles, very plainly doth 
say unto Fyrrhus, as concerning Hercules*s shafu to be 
carried i^to Troy: 

Kor yott without them, nor without you they do aught 
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Fourthly, whereas Cyrus did change part of his howmeril^ 
whereof he had plenty, into othe% men of war, whereof he 
lacked, I will not greatly dispute whether Cyrus did well in 
that {>oint ^n those days or no ; because it is plain in Xeno^ 
phon how strong shooters the Persians were, what bows 
they had, what shafts and heads they occupied, what kind of 
war their enemies used. 

But truly, as for the Parthians, it is plain in Plutarch, 
that, in chdhgine their bows into spears, they brought their 
selves into utter destruction. For when they nad chased the 
Romans many a mile, through reason of their bows, at the 
last the Romans, ashamed of their flying, and remembering 
their old nobleness and couraee, imagined this way, that 
th^ would kneel down on their knees, and so cover all their 
body with their shields and targets, that the Parthians* 
thans might slide over them, and do them no harm ; which 
thing when the Parthians perceived, thinking that the Ro- 
mans were forwearied witli labour, watch, and hunger, 
^€j laid down their bows anf took spears in their hands, 
ana so ran upon them ; but the Romans- perceiving them 
without their bowS| rose up manfully, and slew them every 
mother*»son, save a few that saved themselves with running 
away. And herein our archers of England far f>ass the 
Parthians, which for such a purpose, when they shall come 
to hand-strokes, hath ever ready, either at his back hangings 
or else in his next felIow*s hand, a leaden maul, or such-like 
weapon, to beat down his enemies withal. 

Phi, Well, Toxophilus, seeing that those examples which 
I had thought to have been clean against shooting, you have 
thus turneS to the high praise of shooting ; and all this 
praiscthat you have now said on it, is rather come in by me 
than sought for of you : let me hear, 1 pray you now, those 
examples which you have marked ot shooting yourself; 
whereby you are persuaded, and think to persuade odiers, 
that shooting is so good in war. 

Too?. Examples surely I have marked veiy many; from 
the beginning of time had in memory of writing, throughr 
out all commonwealths and empires of the world ; whereof 
the most part I will pass over, lest I should be tedious; yet 
some I will touch, because they be notable both for me to 
tell and you to hear. 

And because the story of the Jews is for the time most an- 
cient, ibr the truth most credible^ it shall be mpst fit to be- 
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pa with them. And although I know that God is the 
oolv ^iver of victory, and not the weapons, for all strength 
ana victory (saith Judas Maccaheus) cometh from Heaven ^ 
yet surely strong weapons he the instruments wherewith 
God dotn overcome that part which he will have over« 
thrown. For God is well pleased with wise and witty feats 
of war : as in meeting of enemies for truce taking, to have 
privily in ambushment harnessed men laid for fear of treason, 
as Judas Maccabeus did with Nicanor, Demetrius*s captain. 
And to have engines of war to beat down cities withal ; and 
to have scout watch amongst our enemies to know their 
coansek, as the noble captain Jonathan, brother to Judas 
Maccabeus, did in the country of Amathis, against the 
mighty host of Demetrius. And, beside all this, God is 
pleased to have goodly tombs for them which do noble feats 
in war, and to have their images made, and also their coat 
armours to be set above their tombs, to their perpetual laud 
and memory ! as the valiant captain Simon did cause to be 
made for nu brethren Judas Maccabeus and Jonathan, 
when they were slain of the Grentiles. And thus, of what 
andiority feats of war and strong weapons be, shortly and 
l^nly we may learn. But among the Jews, as I begin to 
tell, I am sure there was nothing so occupied, or did so. 
much good as bows did; insomuch, that when the Jews 
had any great upper-hand over the Gentiles, the first 
thing always that tne captain did, was to exhort the people 
to give all the thanks to God for the victory, and not to their 
bows, wherewith they had slain their enemies; as it is 

Elain the noble Joshua did after so many Kings thrust down 
y him. 
God, when he promiseth help to the Jews, he useth no 
kind of speakins so much as this, that he will bend his bow 
and dye his shaits in the Gentiles* blood ; whereby it is ma- 
nifest, that either Crod will make the Jews shoot stronjg shoots 
to overthrow their enemies, or, at least, that shooting is a 
wonderful mighty thing in war, whereunto the high power 
of God is likened. David, in the Psalms, calleth bows the 
vessels of death, a bitter thing, and, in another place, a 
mighty power, and other ways more, which I will let pass, 
bemuse every man readeth them dail^ ; but yet one place of 
Scripture I must needs remember, which is more notable for 
the praise of shooting than any that ever I read in any 
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Other story ; and that is, when Saul was slain by the Phili* 
stines, being mighty bowmen, and Jonathan his son with 
him» that was so good a shooter, as the Scripture saith, that 
he never shot shaft in vain, and that the kingdom, after 
SauFs -death, came unto David; the first statute and law that 
ever David made after he was King, was this, that all the 
children of Israel should learn to shoot, according to a 
law made many a day before that time, for the setting out 
of shooting, as it is written (saith Scripture) in Libra JttS' 
iorum, which book we have not now. And thus we see 
plainly what ^eat use of shooting, and what provision even 
from the beginning of the world for shooting, was among 
the Jews. 

The Ethiopians, which inhabit the farthest part south in 
the world, were wonderful bowmen ; insomuch that when 
Cambyses King of Persia, being in Egypt, sent certain am« 
bassadors into Ethiopia to the King there with many great 
gifts ; the King of Ethiopia, perceiving them to be spieg, 
took them up sharply, and blamed Cambyses ^eatly for 
such unjust enterprises ; but after that he had princefy en- 
tertained them, he sent for a bow, and bent it and drew it, 
and then unbent it again, and said unto the ambassadors, 
you shall commend me to Cambyses, and give him this 
bow from me, and bid him, when any Persian can shoot in 
this bow, let him set upon the Ethiopians; in the mean 
while let him sive thanks unto God, which doth not put in 
the Ethiopians minds to conquer any other man*8 land. 

This bow, when it came amonz the Persians, never one 
man in such an infinite host (as Herodotus doth say) could 
stir the string, save only Smerdis, the brother of Cambrraes, 
which stirred it two fingers, and no further ; for the which 
act Cambyses had such envy at him, that he afterward slew 
him ; as doth appear in the story. 

Sesostris, the most mighty King that ever was in Egypt, 
overcame a great part of the world, and that by archers ; lie 
subdued the Araoians, the Jews, the Assyrians : he went 
farther in Scythia than any man else : he overcame Thracia^ 
even to the borders of Germany. And, in token how he 
overcame all men, he set up in many places great images to 
his own likeness, having in one hand a bow, in die otner a 
sharp headed shaft ; that men might know what weapon his 
host used in conquering so many people. 
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Cjftttti counted a God* among the Gentiles^ for his noble- 
fieiB add felicity in war ; yet^ at the last, when he set upon 
tbeMassagetesy (which people iterer went without their bow 
flor their quiver^ neither in war nor peace,) he and all his 
were slain, and that by shooting, as appeareth in the stoty. 

Polyerates, the Pritice of Samos (a very little islC), was 
lord over all the Greek seas, and withstood the power of the 
t'iersians, only by the help of a thousand archers. 

The people of Soythia, of all other men, loved and used 
most shooting ; the whole riches and household stuff of a man 
in Scythia was a yoke of oxfen, a plough^ his nag and his 
dog, his bow and nis' quiver 3 which quiver Waft covered with 
the «kin of a man, which he took or -slew first in battle. 
The Scythians to be invincible, by reaSoii Of thcir shooting^ 
the treat voyages of so many conquerors, spent in that couti* 
try m vain, doth well prove : but especially that of Dariu^ 
the mighty King of Pefsid, which, whetl he had tarried 
there a great space and done no good, but had forwea- 
ried his host with travail and hunger; at last the men of 
Scythia SCht an ambassador with four gifts, a bird, a frOg> a 
IfiOuse, aUd five shafts; Darius, marvelling at the strange* 
tlMS of the gifls, asked the messenger What thCy signified t 
the messenger atiswered, that he had no further commands 
liieht^ bat only to deliver his dfu and return a^in with all 
ipeed: " But I am sure," saith he, " you Persian^ for yout 
great wisdom can soon bolt out What they mean.** When th^ 
iti^ssetlger was gone, Crerjr man began to say his verdict. 
Datius's judgment was this: that tne ScythiaUs gave over 
into the Persians' hands their lives, their whole power both 
by land and sea, signifying by the mouse the earth, by the 
frog the water, in Which they both live; by the bird theit 
lives, which lire in the air ; by the shaft their whole powef 
knd empire, that Was nfaintaiUed always by shooting. Go«> 
bryas, A ndble and wise captain amongst the Persians, was 
Ma clean contrary mind, saving, "Nay, not so, but the Scy* 
Ihians meafi thus by their ^ifts 3 that except we set Us wings^ 
and fly into the air like birds, or run into the noles of the 
ifArtii like mice, or else lie lurking in fens and marsheS like 
ih)g8, we shall never return home again, before we be utterly 
ttUdone with their shafts ;** which sentence sank so sore into 
Iheir hearts, that Darius, with all speed possible, broke up 
hit camp and got himself homeward. Yet how mnch the 

H 
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Persians themselves set by shooting, whereby they increased 
their empire so much, doth appear by three manifest rea- 
sons : First, that they brought up their youth in the school 
of shooting under twenty years of age, as divers noble Greek 
authors do say. 

Again, because the noble ^ing Darius thought himself to 
be praised by nothing so much as to be counted a good 
shooter, as ooth appear by his sepulchre, wherein he caused 
to be written this sentence : 

Darius the King lieth buried here, 

That in shooting and riding had never peer. 

Thirdly, the coin of the Persians, both gold and silver^ 
had the arms of Persia upon it, as is customably used in 
other realms, and that was bow and arrows^ by the which 
feat they declared how much they set by them. 

The Grecians also, but especially the noble Athenian^, 
had all their strength lying in artillery ; and, for that pur- 
pose, the city of Athens had a thousand men, which were 
only archers, in daily wages, to watch and keep the city 
from all jeopardy ana sudden danger; which archers also 
should carry to prison and ward any misdoer, at the com- 
mandment of the high officers, as plainly doth appear in 
Plato. And surely the bowmen of Athens did wonderfql 
feats in many battles, but especially when Demosthenes, the 
vaJiant captain, slew and took prisoners all the Lacedaemo- 
nians, beside the city of Pylos, where Nestor some time was 
lord : the shafts went so thick that day (saith Thucydides) 
that no man could see their enemies. A Lacedaemonian, 
taken prisoner, was asked of one at Athens, whether they 
were stout fellows that were slain or no, of the Lacedaemo- 
nians ? He answered nothine else but this : '' Make much of 
those shafts of yours, for they know neither stout nor un- 
stout;** meaning thereby, that no man (though he were 
never so stout) came in their walk that escaped without 
death. 

Herodotus, describing the miehty host of Xerxes, especially 
doth iftark out what bows and shafts they used, signifying 
that therein lay their chief strength. And at the same time 
Atossa, mother of Xerxes, wife to Darius, and daughter of 
Cyrus, doth enquire (as -ffilschylus shbweth in a tragedy> of .a 
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certain mes^nger that came from Xerxes's host^ what strong 
and fearful bows the Grecians used : whereby it is plain, that 
artillery was the thing wherein both Europe and Asia in 
those days trusted most upon. 

The best part of Alexander*s host were archers, as plainly 
doth appear by Arrian, and other that wrote his life^ and 
those so strong archers, that they only, sundry times overcame 
their enemies before any other needed to fight ; as was seen 
in the battle which Nearchus, one of Alexander*s captains, 
had beside the river Thomeron. And therefore, as concern- 
ing all these kingdoms and commonwealths, I may con- 
clude with this sentence of Pliny, whose words be, as I sup* 
pose, thus : " If any man would remember the Ethiopians, 
Egyptians, Arabians, the men of India, of Scythia, so many 
people in the east of the Sarmatians, and all tne kingdoms of 
the Farthians, he shall perceive half the part of the world to 
live in subjection^ overcome by the might and power of 
shooting.'* 

In the commonwealth of Rome, which exceeded all other 
in virtue^ nobleness^ and dominion, little mention is made of 
shooting, not because it was little vised amongst'them, but 
rather because it was so necessary and common, that it was 
thought a thing not necessary or req^uired of any man to be 
spoken upon ; as if a man should describe a great feast, he would 
not once name bread, although it be most common and ne« 
cessary of all ; but surely, if a feast, being never so great, 
lacked bread, or had fusty and naughty bread, all the other 
dainties should he unsavoury and little regarded, and then 
would men talk of the commodity of bread, when they lack 
it, that would not once name it before, when they had it ; 
and even so did the Romans, as concerning shooting. Sel- 
dom is shooting named, and yet it did the most good in war, 
as did appear very plainly in that battle which Scipio Africa- 
nus haa with the Numantines in Spain, whom he could 
never overcome, before he set bowmen amongst his horse* 
men, by whose might they were clean vanquished. 

Again, Tiberius, fighting with Arminius and Inquiome- 
rus, princes of Germany, had one wing of archers on horse- 
back, another of archers Oft foot, by whose might the Ger- 
mans were slain downright, and so scattered and beat out 
of the field, that the chase lasted ten miles ; the Germans 
climbed up into trees for fear, but the Romans did fetch 
them down with their shafts, as they had been birds, ia 
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which battle the Romans lost* few or none^ as doth appeat in 
the history. 

Butf as I began to say, the Romans did not so much praise 
the goodness of shooting when they had it, as they did la* 
ment the lack of it when they wanted it ; as Leo V. the 
noble Emperor doth plainly testify in sundry places, in those 
books which he wfote in Greek, of the sleights and poiides 
of war. 

Phi. Surely of that book I have not heard before; and how 
came you to the sight of it ? 

Tox» The book is rare truly; but this last year, when 
Master Cheke translated the said book out of Greek into 
Latin, to the King s Majesty, Henry the Eighth, of noble 
memory, he, of his gentleness, 'would have me very oft in 
his chamber, and, for the familiarity that I had with him^ 
more than many other, would suffer me to read of it, when 
I wouljd ; the which thing to do surely I was very desirous 
and glad, because of the excellent handling of all things 
that ever he taketh in hand. And verily, Philologus, as oft 
as I remember the departing of that man from the Univet* 
lity, (which thing I do not seldom,) so oft do I well perceive 
our most help and furtherance to learning, to have gone 
away, with him. For, by the ^eat commodity that we took 
In hearing him read privately m his chamber, all Homef^ 
Sophocles, and Euripides, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno^ 
phon, Isocrates, and Plato, we feel the great discommodi^f 
In not hearing of him Aristotle and Demosthenes, which 
two authors, with all diligence, last of all, he thought to 
have read unto us. And when I consider how many men 
be succoured with his help, and his aid to abide here fof 
learning, and how all men were provoked and stirred up by 
his counsel and daily example how they should come to 
learning, surely I perceive that sentence of Plato to be true, 
tvhich sayeth : *' that there is nothing better in any com* 
monwealth, than that there should be always one or other 
excellent passing man, whose life and virtue should pluck 
forward the will, diligence, labour, and hope of all other ; . 
that, following his footsteps, they might come to the saine 
end, wherennto labour, learning! and virtue had conve^ 
him before." 

The great hinderance of learning, in lacking this man, 
greatly I should lament, if this discommodity of outs Were 
B^ joln^ with the (Commodity and wealth of the whole 
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■aeafan; for which purpose our noble King, full of wisdom^ 
ctUed up this excellent maM, full of learning, to teach noble 
Prince Edward ; an office full of hope, comfort, and solace 
to all true hearts' of En^and ; for wnom all England daily 
^alh. pniy> that he, passing his tutor in learning and know- 
le^ee, following his father in wisdom and felicity, according 
to Siat example which is set before his eyes, may so set out 
and maintain Grod*8 word, to the abolishment of all papistry, 
the confusion of all heresy, that thereby he may be feared of 
his enemies, loved of all his subjects, bring to nis own glory 
immortal fame and memory, to this realm wealth, honour^ 
9Mid felicity, to true and unfeigned religion perpetual peace, 
ooncord^ and unity. 

But to return. to shooting again, what Leo saith of shoot* 
ing amongst the Romans; his words be so much for Uie 
praise of snooting, and the book also so rare to be gotten^ 
that I learned the places by heart, which be, as I suppose, 
even thus. First, in his sixth book, as concerning what har* 
ness is best : '' Let all the youth of Rome be compelled to 
use shooting, either more or less, and always to bear their 
bow and their quiver about with them, until they be eleven 
years old. For since shooting was neglected and decayed 
among the Romans, many a battle and field hath been lost.** 
Again, in the eleventh book and fiftieth chapter (I call that 
hf books and chapters, which the Greek b(X)k divideth by 
chapters and paragraphs) : " Let your soldiers have their 
weapons well appointed and trimmed ; but, above all other 
things, regard most shooting ; and therefore let men, when 
there is no war, use shooting at home. For the leaving off 
only of shooting, hath brought in ruin and decay the whole 
empire of Rome." 

Afterward he commandeth again his captain by these 
words : *' Arm your host as I have appointed }^ou, but espe- 
cially with bow and arrows plenty. For shooting is a thing 
of much niight and power in war, and chiefly against the Sa- 
racens and Turks, wnich people hath all their hope of vic- 
tory in their bow and shaits. Besides all this, in another 
place, he writeth thus to his captain : *' Artillery is easy to 
pe prepared, and, in time 'of great need, a thing most profi- 
table, therefore we straitly command you to make^ procla- 
mation to all men under our dominion, which be either in 
war or peace, to all cities, boroughs, and towns, and finally, 
to air manaer of men, that every sere person have bow and 
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shafts of his own, and every house besides this to have a - 
standing bearing bow, and forty shafts for all needs, and that 
they exercise themselves in holts, hills, and dales, plains and 
woods, for all manner of chances in war/* 

How much shooting was used among the old Romans, 
and what means noble captains and emperors made to have 
it increase amongst them, and what hurt came by the decay of 
it, these words of Leo the Emperor, which, in a manner, I 
have rehearsed word for word, plainly doth declare. 

And yet shooting, although they set never so much by it, 
was never so good then as it is now in England ; wnich 
thing to be true is very probable, in that Leo doth say, 
" That he would have his soldiers take off their arrow heads, 
and one shoot at another, for their exercise ;" which play if 
English archers tised, I think they should find small play, 
and less pleasure in it at all. 

The great upperhand maintained always in war by artil- 
lery, doth appear very plainly by this reason also, that when 
the Spaniardfs, Frenchmen, and Germ^s, Greeks, Mace»> 
donians, and Egyptians, each country usin^ one singular 
weapon, for which they were greatly feared m war, as the 
Spaniard Lancea, the Frenchman Gesa, the German Fra- 
mea, the Grecian Machera, the Macedonian Sarissa, yet 
could they not escape but be subjects to the empire of Rome; 
when the Parthians, having all their hope in artillery, gave 
no place to them, but overcame the Romans oftener tnan the 
Romans them, and kept battle with them many a hundred 
year, and slew the rich Crassus and his son, with many a 
stout Roman more, with their bows ; they drove Marcus 
Antoninus over the hills of Media and Armenia, to his great 
shame and reproach ; they slew Julian the apostate, and An- 
tonius Caracalla ; they held in perpetual prison the most no- 
ble Emperor Valerian, in despite of all the Romans and 
many other princes which wrote for his deliverance, as Bel- 
solis, called King of Kin^, Valerius King of Cadusia, Ar- 
thabesdes King of Armenia, and many other princes more, 
whom the Parthians, by reason of their artillery, regarded 
never one whit; and thus with the Romans, I may conclude, 
that the borders of their empire were not at the sun-rising 
and sun-setting, as Tully saith ; but so far they went, as artil- 
lery \vould give them leave. For, I think, all the ground 
that they had, either northward, further than the borders of 
Scythia, or eastward^ further than the borders of Parthia, a 
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man might have bought with a small deal of money; of 
which thing surely shooting was the cause. 

From the same country of Scythia, the Goths, Huns^ 
and Vandals came with the same weapon of artillery, as 
Faulus Diaconus doth say, and so bereft Rome of her empire 
by fire, spoil, and waste ; so that in such a learned city was 
left scarce one man behind, that had learning or leisure to 
leave in writing to them which should come after, how so 
noble an empire, in so short a while, by a rabble of banish- 
ed bondmen, without all order and policy, save only their 
natural and daily exercise in artillery, was brought to such 
thraldom and ruin. 

After them the Turks, bavins another name but yet th<B 
same people, born in Scythia, brought up only in artillery, . 
hf mt same weapon have subdu^ and bereft from the 
Christian men all Asia and Africa (to speak upon) and the 
most noble countries of Europe, to the great diminishing of 
Christ*8 rel^ion, to the great reproach of cowardice ot adl 
Christendom, a manifest token of God*s high wrath and dis- 
pleasure over the sin of the world, but especially amongst 
Christian men, which be on sleep, made drunk with uie 
fruits of the flesh, as infidelity, disobedience to Grod's word, 
and heresy, grudge, ill-will, strife, open battle, and privy 
envy, covetousness, oppression, unmercifulness, with innu- 
merable sorts of unspeakable daily bawdry; which things 
surely, if God hold not his holy hand over us, and pluck us 
from them, will bring us to a more Turkishness, and more 
beastly blind barbarousness, as calling ill things good, and 
good things ill. Contemning of knowledge aud learning, 
setting at nought, and having for a fable, God and his high 
provi»snce, will bring us, I say, to a more ungracious Turkisn- 
ness, if more Turkisnness can be than this, than if the Turks 
had sworn to bring all Turkey against us. For these fruits 
surely must needs spring of such seed, and such effect needs 
follow of such a cause, if reason, truth, and God be not 
altered, but as they are wont to be. For surely no Turkish 
power can overthrow us, if Turkish life do not cast us ^own 
Defore. If God were with us, it booted not the Turk to be 
aflpinst us; but our unfaithful sinful living, which is the 
Tiurk's mother, and hath brought him up hitherto, musf' 
needs turn God from us, because -sin and he hath no fellow- 
ship together. If we banished ill-living out of Christendom, 
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I am sure the Turk ihould not only not overeofoe m^ bul 
scarce have an hole to run into in his own country. 

But Christendom pow, I may tell you, Fbilologusj is much 
)ike a man that hath an itch on him, and lieth drunk also in 
his bed, and though a thief come to the door, and heavMb al 
%i, to come in and slay him, yet he lieth in hb bed, hayiag 
more pleasure to lie in a slumber and scratch himself whei^ 
it itcheth, even to the hard bone, than he hath readiness to 
rise up lustily, and drive him away that would rob him and 
•lay him. But, I trust, Christ will so lishteD and lift up 
Christian men*s ^es, that they shall not sleep to death, nor 
that the Turk, Christ's open enemy, shall ever boast that h» 
)iath quite overthrown us. 

But, as I began to tell you, shooting is the chief thing 
wherewith God suffereth ttie Turk to punish our naughty 
living withal : the youth there is brought up in shooting, 
|iis privy guard for his own person is bowmen, the might of 
their shooting is well known of the Spaniards, which at the 
town called Newcastle, in Illyrica, were quite slain up of 
the Turks* arrows, when the !!>paniards had no use of their 
guns by reason of the rain. And now, last of all, the Em- 
peror's Majesty himself, at the city of Algiers in Africa, had 
{lis host sore handled with the Turks* arrows, when his guns 
w^re ^uite dispatched, and stood him in no service because of 
the rain that fell ; v/hereas, in such a chance of rain, if he 
had had bowmen, surely their shot might peradventure have 
been a little hindered, but quite dispatched and marred it 
^uld never have been* But, as for the Turks, I am weary 
to talk of them, partly because I hate them, and partly bep 
^usie I am now affectioned even as it were a man that had 
been long wandering in strange countries, and would fain be 
lit home to see how well his own friends prosper and lead 
ih^r life. And surely, methinks, I am very merry at my 
h^ut to remember how I shall find at home in ^gland> 
im^ongst Englishmen, partly by histories of them that have 
gone before us, again by experience of them which we know 
smd live with us, as great noble feats of war by artillery ^^ 
ever vr^ done at any time in any other commonwealth* 
And here I must needs remember a certain Frenchman, 
called Textor, that writeth a book which he nameth Oiici- 
n^t^ whejp?in h» weaveth up many broken ended matters, and 
sets out pouch riffiraff, peliery, trumpery, baggage^ aud b^ 



fMfwwit, ^lyiBered up of on^ thajt woukl tefim |o b^ fiiUtf 
,<pr « shop indeecl than to write any book. And, aoiong^t all 
otb^r iU-paoked up niatters, he thrusts up in a hisap together - 
all the jpood shooters that ever hath b^n in the work}, as h^ 
saith himself; and vet I trpw, Philologns, that all the exanp* 
pies which I now, by chance, have rtnears^ out of the b^ 
authors both in Greek and Latin, Textor hath but two of 
theni> which two surely, if they were to reekon agi^in« I 
would not once name them, partly because they were 
naughty persons, and shooting so mpeh the worse oeoB^i^ 
they loyea it, as Domitian and Commodus, the Emnprorsi 
partly because Textor hath them in his book, • on whom J. 
looked by chance in the book-binder*8 shop, thinking of no 
such matter. And one thing I will sjVjf to you, !niiu)logU8« 
that if I were disposed to do it, and you had leisure to hear }t» 
I could soon do as Textor doth, and reckon up such a rabble 
of shooters, that be named here and there in poets, as would 
hold us talking whilst te-morrow ; but m^ purpose was QOl 
to make mention of those which were feignea of poets for 
their pleasure, but of such as were proved m histories for a 
truth. But why I bring in Textor was this : At last, whea 
he hath reckoned all shooters that he can, he saith thus. Pet* 
Irus Crinitus writeth, that the Scots, which dwell beyo|id 
Bngland, be very excellent shooters, and the best bowmen in 
war. This sentence, whether Crinitus wrote it more lewdly 
of Ignorance, or Textor confirmeth it more peevishly of en- 
V3r, may be called in Question and doubt, but this surely do X 
know very well, that Textor hath both read in Gaguinus the 
French history, and also hath heard his father or grand- 
father talk (except perchance he was born and bred in a 
eloister) aifter that sort of the shooting of Englishmen, that 
Textor needed not ^o have gone so peevishly b^ond England 
for shooting, but might very soon, even into the 6rst town of 
Kent, have found such plen^ of diooting, as is not in all the 
lealm of Scotland again. The Scots surely be good men of 
war in their own feats as can be ; bult as tor shooting, they 
neither can use it for any profit, nor yet will challenge it for 
any praise, although Master Textor, of his eentleness, would 
giVe It them. Textor needed not to have nlled up his book 
with such lies, if he had read the history of Scotland, which 
Johannes Major doth write ; wherein he might h^ve learned^ 
that when James Stewart, first King of that name, at the 
parliament holden at Saint John's town, or Perth, com- 
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mandlng under pain of great forfeit, that every Scot should 
learn to shoot; yet neither the love of their country^ the fear 
of their enemies, the avoiding of punishment, nor the receive 
ing of any profit that might come by it, could make them to 
be good archers which be unapt and unfit thereunto by 
Goa s providence and nature. 

^Therefore the Scots themselves prove Textor a liar, both 
with authority and also daily experience, and by a certain 
proverb that tney have amongst their communication, where- 
Dy they give the whole praise of shooting honestly to-English- 
men, saymg thus : that " every English archer beareth under 
his girdle twenty-four Scots." 

But to let Textor and the Scots jjo, yet one thing would I. 
wish for the Scots, and that is this; that seeing one God, 
one faith, one compass of the sea, one land and country^ one 
tongue in speaking, one manner and trade in living, like 
courage and stomach in war, like quickness of Wit to learn- 
ing, hath made England and Scotland both one, they would 
anffer them no looser to be two ; but clean give over the 
Pope, which se^eth none other thing (as many a noble and 
wise Scottish man doth know) but to feed up dissension and 
parties betwixt them and us, procarine that thing to be two, 
which God, nature, and reason would have one. 

How profitable such an * atonement were for Scotland, 
both Johannes Major and Hector Boetius, which wrote the 
Scots Chronicles, do tell, and also all the gentlemen of Scot- 
land, with the poor commonalty, do well know; so that 
there is nothing that stoppeth this matter, save only a fe^v 
friars, and such like, which, with the dregs of our En^ish 
Papistry lurking amongst them, study nothing else but to 
brew battle ana strife betwixt both the people; whereby 
only they hope to maintain their papistical kingdom, to the 
destruction of the noble blood of Scotland, that then they 
may with authority do that, which neither noble man nor 
poor man in Scotland vet doth know. And as Scottish 
men and English men be not enemies by nature, but by 
custom ; not by our good will, but by their own folly ; whicn 
should take more honour in being coupled to England, than 
we should take profit in beine joined to Scotland. 

Wales being heady and rebelling many years against us, 
lay wild, untilled, uninhabited, without law, justice, civility, 

* Atonement is Union, or tiie act of, setting at one 
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and order; and then was amongst them more stealing than 
true dealing, more surety for them that studied to he naueht, 
than quietness for them that laboured to he good ; when 
now, thanked be God and nbble England, there is no coun- 
try better inhabited, more civil, more diligent in honest 
crafts, to get both true and plentiful living withal. And this 
felicity (my mind giveth me) should have chanced also to 
Scotland, oy the godly wisdom of the most noble prince 
King Henry VIII. by whom God wrou^t more wonderful 
things than ever by any prince before; as banishing the 
bishop of Rome and heresy, bringing to light Grod*s word and 
verity, establishing such justice and equity through every 
part of this realm, as never was seen before. 

But Textor (I beshrew him) hath almost brought us from 
our communication of shooting. Now, sir, by my judge- 
ment, the artillery of England rar exceedeth all other realms : 
but yet one thing I doubt, and long have surely in that point 
doubted, when, or by whom, shooting was first brought into 
England ; and, for tne same purpose, as I was once in com- 
pany with Sir Thomas Eliot, knight, (which surely for his 
learning in all kind of knowledge, brought much worship jto 
all the nobilityof England,) I was so bold to ask him, if he at 
any time had mark^ any thins, as concerning the bringing 
in of shooting into England : ne answered me gently again, 
he had a work in hand, which he nameth, De rehus memo- 
rahilibus Angliee, which I trust we shall see in print shortly, 
and, for the accomplishment of that book, he nad read and 
perused over many old monuments of England ; and, in seek- 
ing for that purpose, he marked this of shooting in an ex- 
ceeding old chronicle, the which had no name, that what 
time as the Saxons came first into this realm* in King Vorti- 
ger*s days, when they had been here a while, and at last be- 

Sn to tall out with the Britons, they troubled and subdued 
e Britons with nothing so much as with their bow and 
shafts, which weapon being strange and not seen here before, 
was wonderful terrible unto them ; and this beginning I can 
think very well to be true. But now as concerning many 
examples for the praise of English archers in war, surely 1 
will not be long in .a matter that no man doubteth in ; and 
those few that 1 will name, shall either be proved by the 
history of our enemies, or else done by men that now live. 
King Edward III. at the battle ot Cressy, against Philip 
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^ French Kingi ai Graguinus, the French hiitoriographer^ 
plainly doth tell, ilew that day all the nohility of France only 
with nls arcbers. 

Such like battle alio fought the noble Black Prince £d«- 
ivmrd, beside Poictiers^ where John the French King, with his 
•on, and in a manner all the peers of France were taken, be» 
•ides 30,000 which that day were slain, and very few English 
men, by reason of their bows. 

King Henry V. a prince peerless, and most victorious con- 
queror of all that ever died yet in this part of the world, at 
Uie battle of Agincourt, with seven thousand fighting men^ 
and yet many of them sick, being such archers, as the chro- 
nicle saith, tnat most part of them drew a yard, slew all thf 
chivalry of France, to the number of forty thousand and 
more, and lost not past twenty-six Endishmen. 
. The bloody civil war of England betwixt the houses of 
York and Lancaster, where shafts flew of both sides to the 
destruction of many a yeoman of England, whom foreign 
battle could never nave subdued, both I will pass over lor 
the pitifulness of it, and yet may we highly praise God ^n 
the remembrance of it, seeing he, of his providence, hath so 
knit together those two noble houses, with so noble and 
pleasant a flower. 

The excellent Prince Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, 
with bowmen of England, slew King James with many a 
noble Scot, even brant against Flodden hill; in which battle 
the stout archers of Cheshire and Lancashire, for one day 
bestowed to the death for their prince and country sake, hatn 
gotten immortal name and praise for ever. 

The fear only of English archers hath done more wonder- 
ful things than ever I read in any history, Greek or Latin, 
and most wonderful of all now of late, beside Carlisle, be- 
twixt Esk and Leven, at Sandysikes, where the whole no- 
bility of Scotland, for fear of the archers of England, (next 
the stroke of God,) as both English and Scottisti men that 
.were present hath told me, were drowned and taken pri- 
soners. 

Nor that noble act also, which although it be almost lost 
by time, cometh not behind in worthiness, which my singu- 
lar good friend and master Sir William Walsrave, and Sir 
George Somerset did, with a few archers, to the number, as 
it is said^ of sixteen, at the turnpike beside Hammes^ where 
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they turned with so few archen so many Frenchmen l» 
flignt, and turned so many out of their * jacks ; which turn 
turned all France to shame and reproach, and those twO 
noble knights to perpetual praise and fame. 

And thus you see, rhilotogos, in all countries, Asia, Africa^ 
and Europe, in India, Ethiopia, £gypt» and Jewry, Parthia^ 
Persia, Greece and Italy, Scythia, Turkey, and En^and^ 
from the beginning of tHe world even to this day, that shooi* 
inghath had the chief stroke in war. 

JPhu These examples svrely, apt for the praise of shootings 
not feigned by poets, but prot ed by true histories, distinct 
by time ^nd order, hath delighted me exceeding much ; bat 
vet methinks that all this praise belongeth to strong shoot- 
ing and drawine of mighty bows, not to pricking and near 
shooting, for which cause you and many other doui lore and 
use shooting. 

Tox» Evermore, Philolos^s, you will have some over* 
thwart reason to draw forth more communication withal; 
bat, nevertheless, you shall perceive if vou will, that use of 
pricking, and desire of near snooting at home, are tile only 
<;ause8 of strong shooting in war, and why? For you see 
that .the strong men do not draw always the strongest shot, 
which thing proveth that drawing strong lieth not so much 
in the strengtti of man, as in the use of shooting. And ex* 
perience teacheth the same in other things, for. you shall see 
a weak smith, which will, with a f lipe and turning of hit 
arm, take up a bar of iron, that another man, thrice as 
strons, cannot stir. And a strong man not used to shooi^ 
hath his arms, breast, and shoulders, and other parts whereti 
with he should draw strongly, one hindering and slopping 
another, even as a dozen strong horses not used to the cart, 
lets and trouble^ one another. And so the more sttohg man 
not used to shoot, shooteth most unhandsomely; but yet if a 
strong man with use of shooting could apply all the parts of 
his body toother, to their most strength, then should he 
both draw stronger than other, and also shoot better than 
other. But now a strong man not used to shoot, at a gird 
can heave up and pluck in sunder many a eood bow, as wild 
horses at a brunt doth race and pluck m pieces many a 

* A Jack i8>a coat of mall. 

f The word lipe I neter saw, and know not whether I understand 
H : if it be fhe sosie ftS /eo/N it may mean a jerk or sudden motion. 
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Strong cart. And thus strong men, without use, can do no» 
thing in shooting to any purpose, neither in war nor peace ; 
but if they happen to shoot, yet they have done within a 
shot or two, when a weak man that is used to shoot, shall 
serve for all times and purposes, and shall shoot ten shafts 
against the other's four, and draw them up torthe point every 
time, and shoot them to the most advantage, drawing and 
withdrawing his shaft when he list, marking at one man, yet 
letting drive at another man ; which things, in a set batue, , 
although a man shall not always use, yei in bickerings, and 
at overthwart meetings, when few archers be together, they 
do most good of all. 

Again, he that is not used to shoot, shall evermore with 
imtowardness of holding his bow, and knocking his shaft, 
not looking to his string betime, put his bow always in jeo- 
pardy of breaking, and then he were better to be at home : 
moreover he shdl shoot very few shafts, and those full un- 
handsomely, some not half drawn, some too high and some tob 
low; nor he cannot drive a shot at a time, nor stop a shot at« 
need, but out must it, and very oft to evil proof. 

Phi, And that is best, I trow, in war, to let it go, and not 
to stop it. 

Tox, No, not so, but some time to hold a shaft at the 
head ; which, if they be but few archers, doth more good 
with the fear of it, than it should do if it were shot with the 
stroke of it. 

Phi. That is a wonder to me, that the fear of a displeasure 
should do more harm than the displeasure itself. 

Tox, Yes, ye know that a man which feareth to be b»- 
iibhed but of his country, can neither be merry, eat, drink, 
nor sleep for fear; yet when he is banish^ indeed, he 
sleepeth and eateth as well as any other. And many men^ 
douDting and fearing whether they should die or no, even for 
very fear of death, preventeth themselves 'with* a more bittet 
death, than the other death should have been indeed. And 
thus fear is worse than the thing feared, as is ptettily proved 
by the communication of Cyrus and^Tigranes, the JCing*s son 
of Armenia, in Xenophon. 

Phi, I grant, Toxophilus, that use of shooting maketh a 
man draw strong, to shoot at most advantage, to keep his 
gear, which is no small thing in war ; but yet methinks that 
the customable shooting at home, especially at butts and 
pricksj, make nothing at all for strong shootingi which doth 
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most good in war. Therefore, I suppose, if men should use 
to 00 into the fields, and learn to shoot mighty strong 
shots, and never care for any mark at all, they snould do 
much better. 

Tox, The truth is, that fashion much used would do much 
good, but this is to be feared, lest that way could not pro- 
voke men to use much shooting, because there should be 
little pleasure in it. And that in shooting is best, that pro- 
voketn a man to use shooting most ; for much use maketh 
men shoot both strong and well, which two things in shoot- 
ing every man doth desire. And the chief maintainer of use 
in any thing is comparison and honest contention. For 
when a man striveth to be better than another, he will eladly 
use that thing, though it be never so painful, wherem he 
would excel ; which thing Aristotle very prettily doth note, 
saying, ** Where is comparison, there is victory; whei^ is 
victory, there is pleasure; and where is pleasure, no man 
careth what labour or pain he taketh, because of the praise 
and pleasure that he shall have in doing better than odier 
men." 

Again, you know, Hesiodus writeth to his brother Perses, 
** that all craftsmen, by contending one honestly with an^ 
other, do increase their cunning wim their substance.** And 
therefore in London, and other great cities, men of one 
craft, most commonly, dwell together, because in honest 
striving together, who shall do best, every one may wax 
both cunninger and richer. So likewise in shooting, to make 
matches, to assemble archers together, to contend who shall 
shoot best, and win the game, increaseth the use of shooting 
wonderfully amongst men. 

Phi, Ot use you speak very much, Toxophilus ; but I am 
sure in all other matters «ise can do nothing, without Hwo 
other things be joined with it; one is a natural aptness to 
a thing, the other is a true way or knowledge how to do 
the thing; to which two if use be joined as third fellow of 
them three, proceedeth perfectness and excellency^: if a man 
lack the first two, aptness and cunning, use can do little good 
at all. 

For he that would be an orator, and is nothing naturally 
fit for it, that is to say, lacketh a good wit and memory, 
-lacketh a good voice, countenance, and body, and other such 
like ; yea, if he had all these, and know not what, how, 
where, when, nor to whom he should speak ; surely the use 
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of tpeaking would bring out none other fruit but plain follf 
and Dabbling ; so that use is the last and the least n^Bessaiv of 
all three, yet nothing can be done excellently without tneiti 
all three; and therefore, Toxophilus, I myself, because I 
never knew whether I was apt tor shootins or no, nor never 
knew way how I should learn to shoot, 1 have not used to . 
^hoot ; and so, I think, five hundred more in England do 
beside me. And surely, if I knew that I were apt, and thil 
you would teach me how to shoot, I would become an 
archer ; and the rather because of the good comtnimioatioD^ 
the which 1 have had with you this day of shooting. 

Tox. Aptness, knowledge, and use, even as you sa^, make all 
things perfect. Aptness is the first add chiefest thme, witb« 
out which the other two do no good at all. Knowlec^ doth 
inorease all manner of aptness Ixith less and mord. '* Use^** ' 
s^ith Cicero, " is far above all teaching." And thus they d! 
three must be had, to do any thing very well j and if atiy omf 
be away, whatsoever is done, is done very meanly. Aptness 
is the gift of nature, knowledge is gotten bv the help of 
other -y use lieth in our own diligence and labour ; so that 
aptness and use be ours and within us, through nature and 
labour ; knowledge not ours, but coming by other | atid the^e« 
fore most diligently of all men to be sought for. HoW 
these three things stand with the artillery ofhrigland, a word 
or two I will say. 

All Englishmen, generally, be apt for shooting; and 
how ? Like as that ground is plentiful and fruitful, which, 
without any tilling, bringeth out corn : as, for example, if a 
man should go to the mill or market with corn, and happefi 
to spill some in the way, yet it would take root and grow^ 
because the soil is so good ; so England may be thought very 
fruitful, and apt to bring out shooters, where children, evell 
from the cradle, love it, and youn^ men, without any teaeh^ 
ing, so diligently use it. Again, likewise, as a good groUBld, 
welt tilled and well husbanded, bringeth out great plenw df 
big eared corn, and good to the fall : so if the youth of £iig^ 
land, being apt of itself to shoot, were taught and learned 
how to shoot, the archers of England should not be onty ik 
great deal ranker, and more than they be; but also a good 
deal bigser and stronger archers than they be. This toti^ 
modity should follow also, if the youth of England Wei^ 
taught to shoot, that even as ploughing of a good ground for 
wheat, doth not only make it aoeet for tll# sMdj but ako 
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riveth-and plucketh up by the roots all thistles, brambles, and 
weeds, which grow of tneir own accord, to the destruction 
of bodi corn and ground : even so should the teaching of 
youth to shoot, not only make them shoot well, but also 
pluck away by the roots all other desire to naughty pastimes, 
as dicing, carding, and bowling, which, without ^ny teach- 
ing are used every where, to the great harm of all youth of 
this realm. And likewise, as burnins of thistles, and dili- 
gent weeding them out of the com, doth not half so much 
rid them, aa when the ground is fallowed and tilled for good 
grain, as I have heard many a good husbandman say ; even 
80, neither hot punishment, nor yet diligent searching out of 
such unthriftiness by the officers, shall so thoroughly weed 
these ungracious sames out of the realm, as occupying and 
bringing up youth in shooting, and other honest pastime. 
Thirdly, as a ground which is apt for corn, and also well 
tilled for corn ; yet if a man let it lie still, and do not occupy 
it three or four year ; but then will sow it, if it be wheat, 
saith Columella, it will turn into rye : so if a man be never 
80 apt to shoot, nor never so well taught in his youth to 
shoot, yet if he give it over, and not use to shoot, truly when 
he shall be eithc^r compelled in war time for his country*s 
sake, or else provoked at home for his pleasure sake, to ull 
to his bow, he shall become, of a fair archer, a stark sauirter 
and dribber. Therefore, in shooting, as in all other tnings, 
there can neither be many in number, nor excellent in deed, 
except these three things, aptness, knowledge, and use, go 
togeUier. 

Phi, Very well said, Toxophilus ; and I promise you, I 
agree to this judgement of yours together; and therefore I 
cannot little marvel, why Englishmen bring no more help 
to footing than nature itself giveth them. For you see 
that even children be put to their own shifls in shooting, 
having nothing taueht them ; but that they may choose, and 
chance to shoot ill rather than well, unaptly sooner than 
fitly, untowardly more easily than well-favouredly ; which 
diing causeth many never to begin to shoot, ana more to 
leave it off when they have begun ; and most of all to 
shoot both worse and weaker than they might shoot, if they 
were taught. 

But peradventure some men will say, that with use of 
shooting a man shall learn to shoot: true it is, he shall 
learn, but what shall he learn? Marry to shoot naughtily. 
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For all use, in all things, if it be not staid by cunning, will 
▼ery easily bring a man to do that thing, whatsoever hejBoeth 
about, with much ill-favouredness and deformity. Which 




my little shooting. And therefore, Toxophilus, you 
must, needs grant me, that either Englishmen do ill in not 
joining knowledge of shooting to use, or else there is no 
knowledge or cunning which can be gathered of shooting. 

Tox. Learning to Sioot is little regarded in England, for 
this consideration, because men be so apt by nature, they 
l^ve a great ready forwardness and will to use it, although 
no man teach them, although no man bid them ; and so of 
their own courage they run headlong on it, and shoot they 
ill, shoot they well, great heed they take not. And, in yery 
deed, aptness with use may do somewhat without know^ge, 
but not the tenth part, if so be they were joined with know« 
ledze. Which three things be separate as you see, not of 
their own kind, but through the negligence of men whieh 
coupled them not together. And where ye doubt, whether 
there can be eathered any knowledge or art in shootii^ or no, 
surely I think that a man, being well exercised in it, and 
somewhat honestly learned withal, might soon, with diligent 
observing and marking the whole nature of shootit^ find 
out, as It were, an art of it, as arts in other matters have 
been found out before ; seeing that shooting standeth by those 
things, which may botlu be thoroughly perceived, and per« 
fectly known, and such that never mils, out be ever certain, 
belonging to one most perfect end; as shooting straight 
and keepmg of a length bring a man to hit the mark, the 
chief end in shooting, which two things a man may attain 
unto, by diligent using and well-handling those instratnents 
which belong unto them. Tlierefore I cannot see, but there 
fieth hid in the nature of shooting an art, which, by noting 
and observing of them that is exercised in it, if he be any 
thing learned at all, may be taught, to the great furtherance 
of artillery throi:^hout all this realm; and truly I marvel 
greatly, that £nglishnien would never yet seek for the art of 
shootmg, seeing thejr be so apt unto it, so praised of th^r 
friends, so feared ot their enemies for it. V^tius would 
have masters appointed, which should teach youth to shoot 
fair. Leo the Emperor of Rome showeth the same custom 
to have been always amongst the old Eomans 2 wiiich ous* 
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torn of teaching yoath to shoot (taith he) after it was omit- 
ted and little heed takea of^ brought the whde empire of 
IRome to great ruin. Schola Perstca, that is, the scnool of 
the Petsians, appointed to bring up jouth, whilst they were 
twenty year old, only in shooting, is as notably known in 
histories as the empire of the Persians ; which school, as 
doth appear in Cornelius Tacitus, as soon as they gare over 
and feil to other idle pastimes, brought both them and the 
Parthians under the subjection of the Romans. Plato woidd 
have common masters and stipends, for to teach youth to 
shoot; and, for the same purpose, he would have a broad 
field near every city, made common* for men to use shooting 
in. Which saying, the more reasonably it is spoken <^ 
Plato, the more unreasonable is their deed, which would 
ditch up those fields privately for their own profit, which 
liedi open genersdly for the common use: men by sqch 
goods be made richer, not honester, saith Tully. If men be 
persuaded to have shooting taught, this authority which fbl-* 
loweth will persuade them, or else none, and that is, as I 
have once said before, of King David, whose first act and 
(MxUnance was, after he was King, that all Judea should learn 
lo shoot. If shooting could speak, she would accuse En* 
dand of unkindness and slothfulness ; of unkindness toward 
her, because she being left to a little blind use, lacks hef 
best maintainer, which is cunning : of slothfulness toward 
their own self, because they are content with that which apt- 
ness and use doth grant them in shooting, and will seek for 
no knowled^, as other noble commonwealths have done: 
and the justher shooting might make this complaint, seeing 
that offence and weapons there is made an art, a thing in no 
wise to be compared to shooting. For of fence, almost in 
every town, there is not only masters to teach it, with his 
proTOsters, ushers, scholan, and other names of art and 
school; but there hath not fbikd also, which hath diligently 
aiui ^favouredly written it, and is set out in print, that 
every man may read it. 

What discommodity doth come by the lack of knowle^, 
in shooting, it were over long to rehearse. For many that 
have been apt, and loved shooting, because they knew not 
which way to hold to come to shooting, have clean turned 
themselves firom shooting. And I may tell you> Phik>logu8, 

* Favouredly is, I SDqppose, ptaustbiy, 

18 
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the lack of teaching to shoot in England cameth very many 
men to play*>^ith the King's acts ; as a man did once, either 
with the Mayor of London or York, 1 camiot tell whether, 
which did command b^ proclamation, every man in the city 
to hane a lantern, with a candle, before nis door; whicn 
thing the man did, but he did not light it : and so many 
buy bows, because of the *act, but yet they shoot not; 
not of evil will, but because they know not how to shoot. 
But, to conclude of this matter, in shooting as in all 
other things, aptness is the first and chief thmg; which 
if it be away, neither cunning nor use doth any good at 
all ; as 4he Scots and Frenchmen, with knowledge and use 
of shooting, shall become good archers, when a cunning 
shipwright shall make a strong ship of a sallow tree; or when 
a husbandman shall become rich, with sowing wheat on 
Newmarket heath. Cunning must be had, both to set out 
and amend nature, and also to oversee and correct use ; which 
use, if it be not led and governed with cunning, shall 
sooner go amiss than straight. Use maketh perfectness in 
doing that thing, whereunto nature maketh a man apt, and 
knowledge maketh a man cunning before. So that it is not 
80 doubtful, which of them three hath most stroke in shoot- 
ing, as it is plain and evident^ that all three must be had in 
excellent shooting. 

Phi* For this communication, Toxophilus, I am very 
glad, and that for mine own sake, because I trust now to be- 
come a shooter. And indeed I thought before. Englishmen 
most apt for shooting, and I saw them daily use snooting ; 
but yet I never found none, that would talk of any know- 
ledge whereby a man might come to shooting. Therefore I 
trust that you, by the use you have had in shooting, have so 
thoroughly marked and noted the nature of it, that you can 
teach me, as it were by a trade or way, how to come to it. 

Tax, I grant I have used shooting meetly well; that I 
might have marked it well enough, if I had been diligent. 
But my much shooting hath caused me study little, so that 
thereby I lack learning, which should set out the art or way 
in any thing. And you know that I was never so well seen 
in the posteriorums of Aristotle, as to invent and search out 
general demonstrations, for the setting forth of any new 
science. Yet, by my troth, if you will, I will go with you 

• The statute. 
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into the fields at any time, and tell you as muchyas I can ; jor 
dseyou may stand some time at the pricks and Idok on them 
which shoot best, and so learn. 

. Phi. How little you have looked of Aristotle, and how 
much learning you nave lost by shooting, I cannot tell ^ but 
this I would say, and if I loved you never so ill, that you 
have been occupied in somewhat else beside shooting. But, 
to our purpose ; as I will not reauire a trade in shooting to be 
taught me after the subtilty ot Aristotle, even so do I not 
agree with jou in this point, that you would have me learn 
to shoot with looking on them which shoot best, for so I 
know I should never come to shoot meetly; for in shooting,' 
as in all other things which be gotten by teaching, there 
must be showed a way, and a path, which shall lead a man 
to the best and chiefest point which is in shooting ; which 
you do mark yourself well enough, and uttered it also in 
your communication, when you said there lay hid in the na- 
ture of shooting a certain way which, well perceived and 
thoroughly known, would bring a man, without any wan- 
dering, to the best end in shooting, which you called hitting 
of the prick. Therefore I would refer aU my shooting to 
that ena which is best, and so should I come the sooner to 
some mean. That which is best hath no fault, nor cannot 
be amended. So show me best shooting, not the best 
shooter; which, if he be never so good, yet hath he many 
a fault, easily of any man to be espied. And therefore mar- 
vel not if I require to follow that example which is without 
fault, rather than that which hath so many faults. And 
this way every wise man doth follow in teaching any manner 
of thing. As Aristotle, when he teacheth a man to be 
eood, he sets not before him Socrates* life, which was the 
best man, but chief goodness itself; accordiing to which he 
would have a man direct his life. 

Toa, This way which you require of me, Philolosus, is 
too hard for me, and too high for a shooter to talk on; 
and taken, as I suppose, out of the midst of philosophy, to 
search out the perfect end of any thine; the which perfect 
end to find out, saitli TuUy, is the hardest thing m the 
world ; the only occasion and cause why so many sects of 
philosophers hath been' always in learning. And although, 
as Cicero saith, a man may imagine and dream in his mind 
of a perfect end in any thing, yet there is no experience nor 
use of it, nor was never seen yet amongst men ; as always to 
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licftl Che sick, OTermoie to lad a ihip withom diDgo; aft aB 
tunes to hit die * nick, shall no physicun, no ship>]iiislaEB» 
DO shooter e%'er do ; and Aristoue saith, that in all deeds 
there are two points to be marked, possibility and rxrellency, 
but chiefly a wise man must follow and lay hand on possi" 
bility, for fear he lose both. Therefore^ seeing that whidi 
is most perfect and best in shootinsr, as always to hit ^ 
nrick, was never seen nor heard teU on yet amon^ men, 
imt only imagined and thought upon in a man's muuf» me* 
thinks this is the wisest counsel, and best for ns lo MkfWt 
gather that which a man may come to, than that whieh is no* 
BOisible to be attained to, lest justlv that saying of the wm 
Ismene in Sophocles may be verified on ns: 

A fool is be Uiat takes in hand be caanofccnd* 

Phi. Well, if the perfect end of other matters had been as 
perfectly known as the perfect end of shooting is, there had 
ncrer been so many sects of philosoj^ers as there be ; for in 
shooting both man and boy is of one opinion, that always to 
hit the prick is the most perfect end that can be imagmed, 
ao that we shall not need nreatly contend in this matter. 
Bat now. Sir, whereas you tnink that a man, in learning to 
shoot, or any thing else, should rather wisely follow posnbi- 
li^, than \'ain]y seek for perfect excellency; sorely I will 

Srove that eveij wise man, that wisely would lam amf 
ling, shall chiefly go about that whereunto he knowetn 
well he shall never come. And you yourself, I simpose, 
shall confess the same to be the best w^ in teaching, it yon 
will answer me to those things which r¥rill ask of yon. 

Tax- And that I will gladly; both because I think it is im- 
possiUe for you to prove it, and also because I desire to hear 
what you can ay in it. 

Ph. The study. of a good phycisian, Toxophilaiy I trow 
be to know all diseases and all medicines fit for them. 
f Tax. It is so indeed. 

PhL Because, I suppose, he would gladly, at all tima, 
heal all diseases of all men. 

• Thueprick, at other times esUed flie tnlUit^ is Oe white spot or 
pomi in iie midst of the mark. 

f Here is an example of tiieflbcrolfeuediod of diqnitatioiiiwliiclit 
by repeated interrogationsy confitta the opponent out of Us own 
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Tom. Yea* truly. 

Phi, A good purpose surely; but was there ever phyaieiaii 
yet among so many which hadi laboured in this study, that 
at all times could heal all diseases? 

7W. No* tiruly; nor* 1 think* never shall be. 

PM. Then physicians* belike* study for that which none 
of them oomeUi mito. But in learning of fence* I pray you 
what is that which men most labour for } 

Tom, That they may hit another* I trow* and never take 
blow theilr self. 

Pki* You say truth* and I am sure every one of them 
would fain do so vdiensoever he playeth. But was there 
ever any of them so cunning yet* wnich* at one time or 
other* hadi not been touched } 

Tox, The best of them all is glad sometimes to escape with 
a blow. ^ 

Phi. Then in fence also* men are taught to go abOK that 
Ihing* whidi the best of them ail knoweth he shall never at* 
tain unto. Moreover you that be shooters* 1 pray you* what 
mean you* when yod take so great heed to keep your stand-* 
ing* to shoot compass* to look on your inark so diligently* to 
cast up grass divers times* and other things more you know 
better than I. What woidd you do then* I pray you f 

Tom. Hit die mark if we could. 

Phi. And doth every man go about to 'hit the mark at 
cvoryahot? 

Tom. By my troth I trow so ; and> as for myself* I am 
sure I do. 

Phi. But all men do not hit it all times. 

Tom, >Je* truly* for that were a wonder. 

Phi. Can any man hit it at all times ? 

Tom. No man* truly. 

PH. Then bdikely* to hit the prick always is unpoasible. 
For that is called unpossible which is in no mans power 
todo. . 

7^0:17. Unpossible indeed. 

Phi. But to shoot wide and £&r of the mark is a thing 
possible. 

Tom. No man will deny diaL 

Phi, But yet to hit the mark always were an excellent 
thing. 

Tom. Excdleat, surely. 
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PM. Then I am sure those be wiser men which covet to 
shoot wide, than those which covet to hit the prick. 

Tox, Why so? I pray you. 

Pld, Because to snoot wide is a thing possible, and there- 
fo|e» as vou say yourself, of every wise man to be followed. 
And as for hittmg the prick, because it is unpossible, it were 
a vain thing to go about it in good * sadness, Toxophilus ; 
thus you see that a man might go through all crafts and sci- 
ences, and pro\'e that any man in hu science coveteth that 
which he shall never get. 

Tax* By my troth (as you say^ I cannot deny but they do 
so; but why and wherefore they should do so, I cannot learn. 

Pki. I will tell you. Eveiy craft and science standeUi 
in two things : in knowing of nis craft, and working of his 
crafty for perfect knowledge bringeth a man to perfect 
workiag : this know painters, carvers^ tailors, shoemakers, 
and alTother craftsmen, to be true. Now, in every craft 
there is a perfect excellency, which may be better known in 
a man*s mind, than followed in a man*s deed. This per- 
fectness, because it is generally laid as a broad wide example 
before all men, no one particular man is able to compass it ; 
and, as it is general to all men, so it is perpetual for all time, 
which proveth it a thing for a man unpossible ; although not 
for the capacity of our thinking, vvhich is heaventy, yet 
surely for tne ability of our working, which is worldly. God 
givetn not full periectness to one man (saith Tully) lest if 
one man had all in any one science, there should be nothing 
led for another. Yet God suffereth us to have the perfect 
knowledg;e of it, that such a knowledge, diligently followed, 
might bring forth, according as a man doth labour, perfect 
working. And who is he, mat, in learning to write, would 
forsake an excellent example, and follow a worse? Therefore, 
seeing perfectness itself is an example for us, let eveiy man' 
study now he may come nigh it, wnich is a point of wisdom, 
not reason with God why he may not attain unto it, which is 
vain curiosity. 

Tox. Surely this is gaily said, Philologus ; but yet this one 
thing I am afraid of, least this perfectness which you speak 
on will discourage men to take any thing in hand, because, 
before they begin, they know they snail never come to an end* 

* /Sadness is seriousness, ov earnest. 
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And thus despair shall dispatch^ even at the fint entering it, 
many a good man his purpose and intent. And I think, both 
you yourself, and all other men too, would count it mere 
folly for a man to tell him whom he teacheth, that he shall 
never obtain that which he would fainest learn. And there- 
fore ^is same high and perfect way of teaching let us leave 
It to higher matters, and, as for shooting, it shall be content 
with a meaner way well enough. 

Phi. Whereas you say that this high perfectness will dis- 
joourage men, because they know they shall never attain unto 
it, I am sure, clean contrary, there is nothing in the world 
shall encourage men more than it. And why } For where a 
man seeth, that though another man be never so excellent, 
yet it is possible for himself to be better, what pain or labour 
will that man refuse to take } If the game be once won, no 
jnan will set forth his foot to run. And thus perfectness 
being so high a thing that men may look at it, not come to 
it, and being so plentiful and indifferent to every body, that 
the plentifulness of it may provoke all men to labour, because 
it hath enough for all men, the indifferency of it shall en- 
courage every one to take more pain than his fellow, because 
every man is rewarded according to his nigh coming; and 
yet^ .which is roost marvel of all, the more men take of it, 
the more they leave behind for odier, as Socrates did in wis- 
dom, and Cicero in eloquence, whereby other hath not 
lacked, but hath fared a ^eat deal the better. And thus per- 
fectness itself, because it is never obtained, even therefore 
only doth it cause so many men to be well seen and perfect 
in many matters as they be. But whereas you think that it 
were fondness to teach a man to shoot, in looking at the 
most perfectness in it, but rather would have a man go some 
other way to work ; I trust no wise man will discommend ' 
that way, except he think himself wiser than Tulhr, which 
doth plainly say, that, if he teached any manner of crafl, as 
he dia rhetoric, he would labour to bring a man to the know- 
ledge of the most perfectness of it, which knowledge should 
evermore lead ano guide a man to do that thine well which 
he went about. Which way, in all manner of learning to 
be best, Plato doth also declare in Euthydemus, of whom 
Tully learned it, as he did many other things more. And 
thus you see, Toxophilus, by what reasons, and by whose au- 
thority I do require of you this way in teaching me to shoot; 
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which way^ I pray yoa» without any deby> show me as hx 
forth as you have noted and marked. 

Tox. Von call me to a thing, PhilologoSy which I am loth 
to do, and yet, if I do it not, being but a small matter as 
vou think, you will lack friendship in me ; if I take it in 
hand, and not bring it to pass as you would hare it, you 
mi^t think ^reat want of wisdom in me. 

fiut I advise you, seeing you will needs have it so^ the 
blame shall be yours, as well as mine; yours for putting upon 
me so * instantly ; mine for receiving so fondly a greater bur- 
then than I am able to bear. Thmfore I, more willing to 
fulfil your mind than hoping to acoomplidi that which yon 
look tor, shall speak of it, not as a master of shooting, but u 
one not altogether ignorant in shooting. And one thing I 
am glad of, the sun drawing down so rast into the west shall 
compel me to draw apace to the end of our matter, so that his 
darkness shall something cloak mine ignorance. 

And because you know the ordenng of a matter better 
than I, ask me generally of it^ and I uiall pardculariy an- 
swer to it. 

Pki, Very gladly, Toxophilus : for so by order those diings 
which I would know, you shall tell the better ; and those 
things which you shall teil> I shall remember the better. 

* So importunately. 
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Phi, What is the chief point in shootings that eveiy man 
laboureth to come to ? 

7«r. To hit the mark. 

Phi. How many things are required to make a man ever* 
more hit the mark ? 

Tax. Two. 

PAi. Which two? 

Tax. Shooting straight^ and keeping of a lensth. 

Phi. How should a man shoot straight^ and now should a 
man keep a length ? 

Tox. in knowing and having things hebnging to shoot- 
ing ; and when they be known and had» in well handling of 
them ; whereof some belong toshooiingstraight^ some to keep- 
ing of a length, some commonly to them Doth> as shall be 
tola severally of them in place convenient. 

Phi, Thmgs belon^ng to shooting, which be they ? 

To». * AH things be outward ; and some be instruments for 
every f sere archer to bring with him, proper for his own 
use: odier things be general to every man, as the place and 
time serveth. 

Phi, Which be instruments? 

Tox. Bracer, shooting gk>ve, string, bow, and shaft* 

* The instruments of shootiiig are /vl«ma/. 
f iSnv is several or particulai; 
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Phi. Which be general to all men ? 

Tor. The weather and the maris -, yet the mark is ever un- 
der the rule of the weather. 

PId. Wheremstandeth well handlmg of things? 

Tor. Altogether within a man himsdf : some handling b 
proper to instruments, some to the weather, some to the 
mark, some is within a man himself. 

Phi. What handling is proper to the instruments ? 

Toar. Standing, knocking, drawing, holding, loosing, 
whereby cometh fair shooting, which neither belong to 
wind nor weather, nor yet to the mark ; for in a rain and at 
no mark, a man may shoot a fair shot. 

PhL Well said : what handling belongeth to the weather ? 

Tax. Knowing of his wind, with him, against him, side 
wind, full side wind, side wind quarter with him, side wind 
quarter against him, and so forth. 

Phi. Well then, go to; what handling belongeth to the 
mark? 

Tax. To mark his standing, to shoot compass, to draw 
evermore like, to loose evermore like, to consider the nature 
of the prick, in hills and dales, in straight plains and winding 
places, and also to espy his mark. 

Phi. Very well done. And what b only within a man 
himself? 

TVar. Good heed giving, and avoiding all affections : which 
things oftentimes do mar and make aJl. And these things 
spoken of me generally and briefly, if they be well known, 
had, and handled, shall bring a man to such shooting, as few 
or none ever yet came unto ; but surely if he miss in any 
one of them, tie can never hit the mark ; and in the more 
he doth miss, the farther he shooteth from his mark. But, 
as in all other matters, the first step or stair to be good, is to 
know a man*s fault, and then to amend it ; and he that will 
not know his fault, shall never amend it. 

Phi* You speak now, Toxophilus, even as I would have 
you to speak ; but let us return again unto our matter, and 
those things which you have packed up in so short a room, 
we will loose them forth, and take every piece, as it were, in 
our hand, and look more narrowly upon it. 

Tax. I am content ; but we will rid them as fast as we 
can, because the sun gpeth so fast down, and yet somewhat 
must needs be said of every one of them. 

Phi, Well said 3 and 1 trow we begw with those things 
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which he instraments> whereof the firsts as I suppose^ was 
the hracer. 

Tox, Little is to he said of the hracer. A * bracer serveth 
for two causes^ one to save his arm from the stripe of the 
string, and his doublet from wearing ; and the other is, that 
the string gliding sharply and quickly off the bracer, may 
make the sharper shot. For if the string should light upon 
the bare sleeve, the strength of the shot should stop and die 
there, fiut it is best, by my judgement, to give the bow so 
much bent, that the string* need never touch a man s arm« 
and so should a man need no bracer, as I know many good 
archers which occupy none. In a bracer a man must take 
heed of three things ; that it have no nails in it, that it have 
no buckles, that it be fast on with laces without agglets. 
For the nails will sheer in sunder a man's string before he be 
ware, and so put his bow in jeopardy : buckles and agglets 
at unawares shall raze his bow, a thing both evil for the 
isight, and perilous for fretting. And thus a bracer is 
only had for this purpose, that the string may have ready 
passage. 

Ph. In my bracer I am cunning enough ; but what say. 
you of the shooting glove } 

Tox, A shooting glove is chiefly for to save a mans fingers 
from hurting, that he may be able to bear the sharp string to 
the uttermost of his strength. And when a man shooteth, 
the' might of his shot lieth on the foremost. finger^ and on 
the ringman; for the middle finger, which is the lonsest, 
like a mbber, starteth back, and beareth no weight of the 
string in a manner at all; therefore the two other fingers 
must have thicker leather, and that must have thickest of 
all whereon a man looseth most, and for sure loosing, the 
foremost finger is most apt, because it holdeth best; and for 
that purpose, nature hath, as a man would say, yokc^ it with 
the tnumb. Leather, if it be next a man's skin, will sweat, 
wax hard, and chafe ; therefore scarlet, for the softness of it, 
and thickness withal, is good to sew within a man's glove. 
If that will not serve, but your finger hurteth, you must take 
I 

* Those who write of things well known, seldom extend their 
care to time in which they may be known less. This account of the 
bracer is somewhat obscure. It seems to have been a kind of close 
sleeve laced upon the left arm. 
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a searing cloth, made of fine virgin wax and deers* suet» and 
put next your finder, and so on with your glove. If yet vou 
feel your finger pinched, leave shooting, both because then 
you shall shoot naught ; and again by little and little, hurt- 
ing your finger, yoo shall make it long and long too or you 
shoot again. A new glove plucks many shoots, because the 
string goeth not freely off; and therefore the fingers must be 
cut short, and trimmed with some ointment, that the string 
may glide well away. Some with holding in the nock of 
their shaft hard, rub the skin off their nngers. For this 
there be two remedies, one to have a goose auill *spinetted 
and sewed a^inst the nocking, betwixt the lining and the 
leather, which shall help the shot much too; the other 
way is to have some roll of leather sewed betwixt his fingers, 
at the setting on of the fingers^ which shall keep his fingers 
so in sunder, that they shall not hold the nock so fast as mey 
did. The shooting glove hath a purse, which shall serve 
to put fine Unen cloth and wax in, two neeessaiy thin^ for a 
shooter. Some men use gloves, or other such like thmg on 
their bow-hand for chafing, because they hold so hard. But 
that oometh commonly vrhen a bow is not round, but some- 
what square ; fine wax shall do very wdl in snch a case to lay 
where a man holdeth his bow : ana thus much as concerning 
your glove. 

And these diings, although they be trifles, yet because you 
be but a young shooter, I would not leave them out. 

Phi. And so you shall do me most {Measure. The string, 
I trow, be the next. 

Tox. The next indeed ; a thing, though it be little, yet 
not a little to be r^arded. But herein you most be content 
to put your trust m honest strinsers. And surely strineers 
ought more diligently to be looked upon by the officers, man 
either bowyer or fletcher, because they may deceive a simple 
man the more eastlier. An ill string breaKetb many a good 
bow, nor no other thing half so many. In war, it a string 
break, the man is lost, and is no man, for bis weapon is gone; 
and althoodi he have two strings put on at once, yet he shall 
have smallleisure and less room to bend hb bow ; therefore 
God send us good stringers both for vrar and neace. Now 
what a string ought to be made on, wh^her of good hemp, 

* Spinetted is perhaps slit and opeaed. 
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as they do now-^-days, or of flax, or of silk, I leave that to 
the judgement of the stringers, of whom we must buy them* 
Eottathius, upon this verse of Homer, 

* Twang the bow, and twang the string, out quickly the shaft'flew, 

doth tell, that in old time, they made their bow-strings of 
bullocks* f thermes, which they twined together as th^ do 
ropes; and therefore they made a great twang. Bow-strmgs 
also Imth been made of the hair of an horse tail, called, for 
the matter of them, Hippias, as doth appear in many gpod 
authors of the Greek tonmie. Great strings and little strmgs 
be for divers purposes : the great string is more surer for the 
bow, more stable to prick withal, but slower for the cast. 
The little string is clean contrary, not so sure, therefore to be 
taken heed of. Test with long tarrying on, it break your bow, 
more fit to shoot far, than apt to prick near ; therefore, when 
you know the nature of both b^ and little, you must fit 
your bow according to the occasion of your snooting. In 
stringing of your bow (though this place belong rather 
to the handling than to the thing itself, yet because the 
thing, and the handling of the thing, l>e so joined to- 
gether, I must needs sometimes couple the one with the 
other) you must mark the fit length of your bow. For, 
if the string be too short, the bending will j^ve, and at 
the IsBt slip, and so put the bow in jeopardy. If it be Ions, 
the bending must needs be in the small of the string, which 
being sore twined, must needs snap in sunder, to the destruc- 
tion of many good bows. Moreover, you must look that 
your bow be well nocked, for fear the sharpness of the horn 
sheer asunder the string. And that chanceth ofl when in 
bending, the strii^ hath but one way to strengthen it withal. 
You must mark sdso to set your string strai^^ on, or else the 
one end shall writhe contrary to the other, and so break your 
bow. When the string beginneth never so little to wear, 
trust it liot, but away wiui it: for it is an ill-saved halfpenny, 
that costs a man a crown. Thus you see how many jeopar- 
dies kangeth over the silly poor bow, by reason onfy of the 
stnog. As when the stnng is short, when it is long, when 
either of the nocks be naught, when it hath but one way, 
and when it tanieth over long on. 

* Ferhaps this line shoald stand thus: 
* Twang the bow, and twang went the stringy out qmckly the shaft flew.* 
f" ThctfiicSf or tAtnTKf) are gvits. 
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sometimes^ are for the most part very brittle. Of the making 
of the bow^ I will not greatly meddle^ lest I should seem 
to enter into another man*s occupation, which I cannot skill 
of. Yet 1 would desire all bowyers to season their staves 
vv^X, to work them and sink them well, to give them heats 
convenient, and * tillerings plenty. For thereby they should 
both set themselves a gooa name, (and a good name in* 
creaseth a man's profit much,) and £dso do ^reat commodity 
to the whole realm. If any man do offend m this point, I 
am afraid they be those journeymen, which labour more 
speedily to make many bows for tneir money's sake, than they 
work dfiligently to make good bows for the commonwealth's 
sake, not layine before tneir eyes this wise proverb, *' Soon 
enough, if weU enough ;*' wherewith every honest handy- 
craftsman should measure, as it were with a rule, his work 
withal. He that is a journeyman, and rideth upon another 
man s horse» if he ride an honest pace, do nian will disallow 
him 'y but if he make post haste, both he that owneth the 
horse, and he peradventure also that aflerward shall biw the 
horse, may chance to curse him. Such hastiness, 1 am 
afraid, may also be found amongst some of them whicfa^ 
throughout the realm, in divers places, work the King's artiU 
lery for war ; thinking, if they get a bow or a sheaf of ar-^ 
rows to some fashion, they be eood enoueh for bearing sear. 
And thus that weapon, which is the cnief defence of thef 
realm, very oft doth little service to him that should use it, 
because it is so n^Ugently wrought of him that should make 
tt ; when truly I suppose that neither the bow can be too 
good and chief wooa, nor yet too well seasoned or truly 
made, with heatings and tillerings, neither that shaft too 
sood wood, or too thoroughly wrought, with the best pinion 
feathers that can be gotten; wherewith a man shall sen^e 
his Prince, defend his country, and save himself fn>m his 
enemy. And I trust no man will be angry with me for 
speaking thus, but those which find themselves touched 
tnerein : which ought rather to be angry with themselves for 
doing, than to be miscontent with me for saying so. And 
in no case they ought to be displeased with me, seeing this is 
spoken also after that sort, not for the noting of any person 
severally, but for the amending of every one generally. 

But turn we a^in to know a good shooting bow for our 
purpose. Every bow is made either of a bougn, of a plants 

* Tittering is a word of art which I do not undetitatt^ 
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or df the bole of the tree. The bough commonly is verjr 
knotty, and full of pins, weak, of small pith, and sboii will 
follow the string, and seldom weareth to any fair colour; yet 
for children ana young be^nners it may serve well enough. 
The plant proveth many times well, if it be of a good and 
cleab^owth; and, for the pith of it, is quick enough of 
cast. It will ply and bow far before it break, as all otl\er 
young things do. The bole of the tree is cleanest without 
knot or pin, having a fast and hard wood, by reason of his 
full growth, strong and mighty of cast, and best for a bow, if 
the staves be even cloven, and be afterwards wrought, not 
overthwart the wood, but as the grain and straight growing of 
the t^^txxi leadeth a man 5 or eke, by all reason, it liiust soon 
break, and that in many shivers. This must be considered 
in the rough wood, and when the bow staves be over wrought 
and &shioned. For in dressing and piking it up for a boWj 
it is too late to look for it. 

Bnt yet in these points, as I said before, you must trust ah 
honest oowyer, to put a good bow in your hand, somewhat 
looking yourself to those tokens I showed you. And you 
must not stick for a groat or twelvepence more than another 
man n^uld give, if itl)e a good bow. For a good bow twice 
paid for, is better than an ill bow once broken. 

Thus a shooter must begin, not at the makins of his bow, 
like a bowyer, but at the ouying of his bow, like an archer. 
And, when his bow is bought and brought home, afore he 
trust much upon it, let him try and trim it after this sort. 

Take your bow into the field, shoot in him, sink him with 
dead heavy shafls, look where he cometh most, provide for 
that place betimes, lest it pinch, and so fret: when you 
have thus shot in him, and perceived good shooting wood in 
him, you must have him again to a good, cunning, and 
trusty workman, which shall cut him shorter, and pike him 
and dress him fitter, make him come round compass every 
where, and whipping at the ends, but with discretion, lest he 
whip in sunder, or else fret, sooner than he is ware of: he 
must also lay him straight, if he be cast, or otherwise need re^ 
quire ; and if he be flat made, gather him round, and so shall 
he both shoot the faster for far shooting, and also be surer for 
near pricking. 

Phi. What if I come into a shop, and spy out a bow, 
which shall both then please me very well when I buy him, 
and be also very fit and meet for me when I shoot in him ; 
so thslt he be both weak enough for easy shooting, also quick 

k2 
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and speedy enoogh for far casting; then, I would think, I 
shall need no more business with nim, but be content with 
him, and use him well enough, and so, by that means, 
avoid both great trouble, and also some cost, which you cun- 
ning archers very often put yourselves unto, bemg very 
Englishmen, never ceasins piddling about their how and 
shalts, when they be weu, but either with shorting and 

E iking your bows, or else with new feathering, piecing and 
eading your sha&, can never have done until they be stark 
naught. 

Tor. Well, Philologus, surely if I have any judgment at 
all in shooting, it is no very great good token in a bow, 
whereof nothing when it is new and nresh need be cut away ; 
even as Cicero saith of a young man s wit and style, which 
you know better than I. For every new thing must always 
nave more than it needeth, or else it will not wax better and 
better, but ever decay, and be worse and worise. New ale, if 
it run not over the barrel when it is new tunned, will soon 
lose his *pith and his head afore he be long drawn on. 
And likewise as that colt, which, at the first taking up, 
needeth little breaking and handling, but is fit and gentle 
enough for the saddle, seldom or never proveth well : even so 
that DOW, which at the first buying, without any more proof 
and trimming, is fit and easy to shoot in, shall neither be 
profitable to last long, nor yet pleasant to shoot well. And 
therefore as a young horse full of courage, with handlinz 
and breaking is brought unto a sure pace and going, so shall 
a new bow, fresh and quick of cast, by sinking and cutting 
be brought to a stedfast shooting. And an easy and gentle 
bow, when it is new, is not much unlike a soft-spirited boy, 
when he is young. But yet, as of an unruly boy whh right 
handling, proveth oftenest of all a well-ordered man ; so of 
an unfit and staffish bow, with good trimming, must needs 
follow always a stedfast shooting bow. And such a perfect 
bow, which never will deceive a man, except a man deceive 
it, must be had for that perfect end which you look for in 
flhooting. 

Phi, vVell, Toxophilus, I see Well you be cunninger in 
this gear than I ; but put the case that I have three or (pur 
such good bows, piked and dressed as you now speak of, 
yet I do remember that many learned men do say, that it 
18 easier to get a good thing, than to save ana keep 9^ 

* PUh is itrength, sprightlinau^ vigour, power of actioiu 
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good thing ; wherefore, if thou can teach me as concern^ 
tng that point, you have satisfied me plentifully as concern- 
iogabow. 

7<w. Truly it was the next thing that I would have come 
vinto, for so the matter lay. When you have brought your 
bow to such a point as I speak of, then you must have a 
liaiden or woollen cloth waxed, wherewith every day you 
inust rub and chafe your bow, till it shine and glitter withal s 
which thing shall cause it both to be clean, well favoured] 
goodly of colour, and shall also bring, as it were, a crust ovet 
It, that is to say, shall make it every where on the outside so 
slippery and hs^, that neither any wet or weather can enter 
to liurt it, nor yet any fret, or pinch, be able to bite upon it ; 
but that you shall do it great wrong before you break it. This 
must be done oftentimes, but especially when you come from 
shooting. 

Beware also when you shoot off your shaft heads, dagger, 
knives, or agglets, lest they rase your bow; a thing, as I^id 
before, botnunseemly to look on, and also dangerous for 
frets. Take heed also of misty and dankish days, which 
shall hurt a bow more than any rain. For then you must 
either always rub it, or else leave shooting. 

Your bow case (this I did not promise to speak of, because 
it is without the nature of shooting, or else I should trouble 
me with other things infinite more : yet seeing it is a safe- 
guard for the bow, something I will say of it) your bow 
case, I say, if you ride forth, must neither be too wide for 
your bows, for so shall one clap upon another, and hurt 
them, nor yet so strait that scarce they can be thrust in, for 
that would lay them on side, and wind them. A bow case 
of leather is not the best ; for that is oft-times moist, which 
hurteth the bows very much. 

Therefore I have seen good shooters which would have for 
every bow a sere case, made of woollen cloth, and then you 
may put three or four of them, so cased, into a leather case if 
you will. This wooUen case shall both keep them in sunder, 
and also will keep a bow in his full strength, that it never 
give for any weather. 

At home these *wood cases be very good for bows to 

* There is no mention of wooden cases before^ therefore it should 
perli^ be wooi oa»e$f unless something be left out by the printer. 
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stand in* But take heed that ▼our how stand not too near a 
«tone wall> for that will make nim moist and weak, nor yet 
too near any fire, for that will make him short and brittle. 
And thus much as concerning the saving and k^pix]|g of 
your bow ; now you shall hear what things you must avoid, 
tor fear of breaking your bow. 

A shooter chanceth to break his bow conunonly four 
ways ; by the strinyg, by the shaft, by drawing too far, and by 
frets. By the string, as I said before, when the string is 
either too short, too long, not surely put on, with oine wap^ 
pr just crooked on, pr shorn in sunoer with an evil nock^ or 
suffered to tarry over-long on. When the string fails the 
bow must needs break, and especially in the middle ; because 
both the ends have nc^ing to stop them ; but whips so far 
back, that the belly must needs violently rise up, the which 
you shall well perceive in bending ot a bow backward* 
Therefore a bow that followeth the string b least hurt with 
breaking of strings. 

By the shaft a bow is broken, either when it is too short, 
fLud so you set it in your bow, or when ^e nock breaks for 
littleness, or when the string slips without the nock for wide- 
ness, then you pull it to your ear and let it go, which must 
needs break the shaft at the least, and put string and bow 
and all in jeopardy, because the strengtn of the bow h^th 
nothing in it to stop the violence of it. This kind of bieakr 
ing is most perilous for the standers-by, for in such a case 
you shall see some time the end of a bow ily a whole score 
from a man, and that most commonly, as I have marked oft, 
|he upper end of the bow. 

The bow is drawn too far two ways. Either whei^ yoi^ 
take a longer shaft than your owA, or else when you shift 
your hand too low or too nigh fbr sbooUng far. This way 
pulleth the back in sunder, smd then tfa^ bpw flieth in many 
pieces* 

So when you see a bow broken, haying the belly risen up 
{3Qth ways or to one, the string broke it. \ylnidu it is brot^en in 
two pieces, in a manner even off, ai;^ especially in the upper 
end, the shaft nock broke it. When the b^ck is pu)jed 
asunder in many pieces, top far drawing b^p)^e it. ffhese 
tokens either always be true, or else very seldom miss. 

The fourth thing jthisjt bieajieth a bpw is frets, whi/ch make 
a bow ready and aplb to b^eak by 44qr of tb^ ^)^]^ w^^ ^fRfPr 
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md. - Aets be in a shaft as well as in a bow, and they b« 
noefa like a canker, creeping and incieaainx in tfayose places 
in a bowj which be weaker than other. And for this pus* 
poae must your bow he well trimmed and piked of a 
cunning man, that it may come round in compass erery 
where. For frets you must beware if your bow have a 
knot in the back, lest the places which be next it be not 
allowed strong enough to bear with the knot, or else the 
stioog knot shall fret the weak places next it. Frets be first 
litUe pinches, the which when you perceive, pike the places 
about the pinches, to make them somewhat weaker, and as 
«vell coming as where it pinched, and so the pinches shall 
die, and never increase further into frets. 

Frets b^n many times in a pin, for there the good wood 
id corrupted, thsii it most needs be weak ; and because it is 
weak, therefore it frets. Good bowyers therefore do raise 
ca^wry pin, and allow it more wood for fear of fretting. 

A^in, bows most commonly fret under the hand, not so 
Audi as some men suppose for the moistness of the hand, as 
for the heat of the hand. The nature of the heat, saith 
Aristotle, is to loose, and not to knit fast, and the more 
looser the more weaker, the more weaker the readier to fret. 

A how is not well made which hath not wood plenty in 
the hand. For if the ends of the bow be stifhsh, or a man's 
liand any thing hot, the belly must needs soon fret. Be> 
medy for frets to any ptu'pose I never heard tell of any, but 
only to make the fretted place as strong, or stronger, than 
any oi^er. To fill up the fret with litUe shivers of a quill 
and glue, as some say will do well, by reason must be stark 
aou^. For, put tne case the fret did cease then; yet the 
cause which made it fret afore, (and that is weakness of the 
place,) because it is not taken away, must needs make it fret 
asain. As for cutting out of frets, with all manner of 
piecins of bows, I will clean exclude from perfect shooting. 
Mot pieced bows be much like old houses, which be more 
chargeable to repair than commodious to dwell in. And 
again, to swaddle a bow much about with bands, very sel-^ 
dom doth an^r good, except it be to keep down a spell in the 
back, ptherwise bands eitner need not, when the bow is any 
thing worth, or else boot not;, when it is marred and past best. 
And although I know mean and poor shooters will use 
pieced and b^oidiod bovs sometimes, because the^ are not able 
to get better when they would ^ yet^ I am sure, if they would 
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consider it well, they shall find it both less charge and more 
pleasure, to bestow at any time a coaple of shillings of a new 
WW, than to bestow ten pence of piecing an old bow. 
For better is cost upon somewhat worth, than expense upon 
nothing worth. And this I speak also, because you would 
have me refer all to perfectness in shooting. 

Moreover there is another thing, which will soon cause a 
bow to be broken by one of the three ways which be first 
spoken of; and that is shooting in * winter, when there is any 
frost. Frost is wheresoever is any waterish humour^ as is in 
woods, either more or less ; and you know that all things 
frozen and icy will rather break than bend. Yet, if a man 
must needs snoot at any such time, let him take his bow and 
bring it to the fire ; and there, by little and little, rub and 
chafe it with a waxed cloth, which shall bring it to that 
point, that he may shoot safely enough in it. This rubbing 
with wax, as I said before, is a great succour against all wet 
«nd moisthess. In the fields also, in goine betwixt the 

f ricks, either with your hand, or else with a cloth, you raust 
eep your bow in such a temper. 

And thus much as concerning your bow, how first to 
know what wood is best for a bow, then to choose a bow, 
after to trim a bow, again to keep it in goodness ; last of all, 
how to save it from all harm and evilness. And although 
many men can say more of a bow, yet I trust these things 
be true, and almost sufficient for the knowledge of a per- 
fect bow. 

Phi. Surely I believe so, and yet I could have heard you 
talk longer on it ; although 1 cannot see what may be said more 
of it. Therefore, except you will pause a while, you may go 
forward to a shaft. 

Tax. What shafts were made of in old time, authors do 
not so manifestly show, as of bows. Herodotus doth tell, 
that in the flood of Nilus there was a beast, called a Water 
Horse, of whose skin, after it was dried, the Egyptians 
made shafts and darts. The tree called Comus w^3 so com- 
mon to make shafts of, that, in good authors of the Latin 
tongue, Comus is taken for a shau, as in Seneca, and that 
place of Virgil, 

Volat Itala comus. 

* Boyle somewhere mentions a Pole, who related that the cold of 
bis country's winters broke his bow. 
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Vet» of all things that ever I marked of old authors, either 
Gfeek or Latin» for shafts to be made of, there is nothing so 
common as reeds. Herodotus^ in describing the mighty 
host of Xerxes, doth tell, that three great countries used 
shafts made of a reed ; the Ethiopians, the Lycians (whose 
shafts lacked feathers, whereat I marvel most of all), and 
the men of India. The shafts of India were very long, a 
yard and a half, as Arrian doth say ; or at the least a yard, 
as Q. Curtius doth say, and therefore they gave the greater 
stripe; but yet, because they were so long, they were the 
more unhandsome, and less profitable to men of India, as 
Curtius doth tell. 

In Crete and Italy they used to have their shafts of reed 
also. The best reed for shafts grew in India, and in Rhenus, 
a flood of Italy. But, because such shafts be neither easy 
for Englishmen to get, and, if they were gotten, scarce pro- 
fitable for them to use, I will let them pass, and speak of 
those shafts which Englishmen, at this day, most commonly 
do approve and allow. A shaft hath three principal parts, 
the stele, the feathers, and the head; whereof every one must 
be severally spoken of. 

Steles be made of divers woods ; as, 

Brazil, Service-tree, 

Turkey wood. Alder, 

Fustic, Blackthorn, 

Sugar-chest, Bee^h, 

Hardbeam, Elder, 

Birch, Asp, 

Ash, Sallow. 
Oak, 

These woods, as they be most commonly used, so they be 
most fit to be used: yet some one fitter than another for 
divers men*s shooting, as shall be told afterward. And in 
this point, as in a bow, you must trust an honest fletcher. 
Nevertheless, although I cannot teach you to make a bow 
or a shall, which belongeth to a bowyer and a fletcher to 
come to their livine, yet will I show you some tokens to 
know a bow and a &%au, which pertaineth to an archer to 
come to good shooting. 

A stele must be well * seasoned for casting, and it must be 

* Seasoned for catting, that is, well seasoned to hinder it from 
warping. 
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made as the grain lieth> and as it groweth, or else it will 
never fly clean, as cloth cut overthwart, and against the wool, 
can never hose a man clean. A knotty stele may be suf-p 
fiofed in a big shaft, but for a little shaft it is nothing fit^ 
both because it will never fly far ; and, besides that it is ever 
in danger of breaking, it flyeth not far because the strength 
of the shot is hindered and stopped at the knot, even as a 
itone cast into a plain even still water, will make the water 
move a great space ; yet, if there be any whirling plat in 
the water, the moving ceaseth when it oometh at me whir- 
ling plat, which is not much unlike a knot in a shaft, if it 
be considered well. So every thing as it is plain and straight 
of his own nature, so it is fittest for £u moving. Therefore 
» stele which is hard tto stand in a bow without knot, and 
straight, (I mean not artificially straight as the fletcher doth 
make it, but naturally straight as it groweth in the wood,) is 
best to make a shaft of, either to go clean, fly &i, or stand 
sorely in any weather. 

]Now how big, how small, how heavy, how light, how 
long, how short, a shaft should be particularly for every man, 
seeing we must talk of the general nature of shooting, cans- 
not be told ; no more than you rhetoricians can appomt any 
one kind of words, of sentences, of figures, fit for every 
matter ; but even as the man and the matter requireth, so the 
fittest to be used. Therefore, as concerning those contraries 
in a shaft, every man must avoid them, and draw to the 
mean of them, which mean is best in all things. / Yet if a 
man happen to offend in any of the extremes, it is better to 
offend in want and scantiness, than in too. much and out- 
ragious exceeding. As it is better to have a shaft a little too 
short than over long, somewhat too light than over lumpish, 
a little too small than a great deal too big; which thing is 
i\nt only truly said in shooting, but in all other things diat 
ever man goeth about; as in eating, talking, and all other 
thiQgs like; which matter was once excellently disputed upon 
in th^ schools, yon know when. 

And to o£^d in these contraries, cometh much, if men 
take not heed, through the kind of wood whereof die shaft 
is made ; for some wood belongs to that es^ceeding part, 
some to itie scant part, some to i\^ mean, as Brazil, Turkey 
wood, fustic, su^r-chest, and such Hke, make dead, heavy, 
lompisb, hoU>ling shaf^. Again, alder, biaektbocii^ ser- 
vice-tree^ beecb> elder^ asp, and sallow^ either for their 
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wtCfOltuiefs or lightness^ make hollow* starting* sc^ddjungy 
fflljdjnig shafts. But birch* bardb^m, some oilf, and soip^ 
^* Wng both strong enough to stand in a bow* 9mA 
4^ light eoou^ to By las, sure best for a mean* whieh i^ to 
^ s(n;^t out m eve^ thing. And although I know th»t 
some men shoot so strong* that the dead woods be l\f^ 
eooutth for theni* and some other so weak* that the loose 
woods be likewise for them big enough* yet generally* ibr 
4ie most part of men* the mean is the best. And so to oon- 
$lu4e* thfit is always best for a man which is meetest for him. 
Thus no wood of his own nature is either too light or toe 
h^vy* but as the shooter is himself which doth use it. JTor 
tt^t ^l^t, whidi one year Ibr a man is top light and sfivAr 
^ing* for the self-saijoe reason the next year may chance to be 
he^vy and hobbling. Therefore cannot I express* except 
generally* what is best wood for a shaft ; but let every maa^ 
wben he knoweth his owa strength* and the nature of evfpy 
wopd» provide and fit himself thereafter. Yet, as conceraii^g 
skeaf arrows for war* (as I suppose) it were better to Vi^ki^ 
tl^m of flood ash* and not of asp* as they be now-a-days. 
^or of au other woods that ever I proved, ash being big is 
swiftest* and again heav7 to give a ^eat stripe withal* whieh 
asp shaii not do. What heaviness doth in a stripe, every 
man by experience can tell ; therefore ash being both * swifter 
^d hjeavier* is more fit for sheaf arrows than asp : And thus 
inu^h for the best wood for shafts. 

Again* likewise* as no one wood can be greatly meet for all 
ktnasof shafilis* no more can one fashion oTthe stele be fit for 
every scooter. For those that be little breasted and big U>war4 
the nead, called* by their likeness* taper feshioo* resh growa* 
ailjiyd of some merry fellows bobtails* be fit for them whicii 
BOpojt under hand* because they shoot with a soft loose* and 
stresses not a dbaft much in the breast* where the weight of 
the bow lieth* as you may perceive by the n^rearin^ of evim 
shaft* Again, the big brea3ted shaft is fit for him whid^ 
shopteth right before him, o^ else libe bjreast beipg weak* 
should never withstand that stxovkg'^^lltf kind of shooting : 
dius* the under hand must have a small breast to go clean 

* Tliis account of the qualities of the ash, which is represented as 
having some peciiKar power of swiftness, is obscure. He prohsUy 
means, that ash is the wood which, in a quantity proper for an arrow, 
has yftk^ ^Dough to itiike to^ agsd li|^»tP9«s enough to 0y fiur. 
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away out of the bow, the fore hand must have a big breast t6 
boir the great> might of the bow. The shaft mast be made 
round, nothing &X, without gall or wem, for this purpose^ 
For because roundness (whether you take example in heaven 
or in earth) is fittest shape and form both for fast moving, 
and also for soon piercing of any thing. And therefore An« 
stotle saith, that nature hath made the rain to be round, 
because it should the easilier enter through the air. 

The nock of the shaft is dirersely made ; for some be great 
and full, some handsome and little; somowide, some nar- 
row, some deep, some shallow, some round, some long, some 
witli one nock, some with double nock, wheceof every one 
hath his property. The great and full nock may be well felt, 
and many ways they save a shaft from breakins. The hand- 
tome and little nock will go clean away from the hand ; the 
wide nock is naught, both for breaking of the shaft and also 
for sudden slipping out of the string, when the narrow nock 
doth avoid both those harms. The deep and long nock is 
]good in war for sure keeping in of the string. The shallow 
and round nock is best for our purpose in pricking for clean 
deliverance of a shot. And double nocking is used for 
double surety of the shaft. And thus far as concerning a 
whole stele. Piecing of a shaft with Brazil and holly, or 
other heavy woods,, is to make the end * compass heavy with 
the feathers in flyins, for the stedfaster shooting. For if 
the end were plump neavy with lead, and the wood next it 
light, the head end would ever be downwards, and never 
fly straight. Two points in piecinjg be enough, lest the 
moistness'of the earth enter too much into the piebing, and 
80 loose the slue. Therefore many points be more pleasant 
to the eye, than profitable for the use. Some use to piece 
their shafts in the nock with Brazil or holly, to counterweigh 
with the head ; and I have seen some for the same purpose 
bore a hole a little beneath the nock, and put lead in it. 
But yet none of these ways be any thing needful at all : for 
the nature of a feather in flying, if a man mark it well, is 
able to bear up a wonderful weight; and I think such 
biecing came up first thus: when a good archer hath 
broken a good shaft in the feathers, and for the fancy he 
hath had to it, he is loth to lose it, and therefore dotn he 
piece it. And then by and by, other, either because it is 

- * . Compass heatfy leems tp signify proportionaidy heuvjf. 
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m^ or else because they will have a shaft like a j^ood archer^. 
ci£eth their whole shafts, and pieceth them asam ; a thing, 
by my judgement, more costly than needful. And ihoa. 
have you heard what wood, what fashion, what nocking, 
what piecing, a stele must have. Now followeth the fea« 
thering. 

Phi, I would never have thought your could have said 
half so much of a stele ; and, I tnink, as concerning the 
little feather, and the plain head, there is but little to say. 

Tox. Little ! yes, truly : for there is no one thing in all 
shooting so mucn to be looked on as the feather. For, first, 
a question may be asked; Whether any other thing beside a 
feather, be fit for a shaft or no ? If a feather only be fit, 
whether a eDOse feather only or no ? If a goose feather be. 
best, then whether there be any difference as concerning the 
feather of an old goose and a youns goose ; a gander or a 
soose \ a fenny goose or an uplandisn ^oose ? Again, which 
IS the best feather in any goose, the right wing or the left 
wing; the pinion feather, or any other feather; a white, 
black, or grey feather ? Thirdly, m setting on your feather, 
whether it is pared or drawn with a thick rib or a thin rib,^ 

Sthe rib is the hard ouill which divideth the feather,) a long 
leather better or a short, set on near the nock or far fron> 
the nock, set on straight or somewhat bowing ; and whe- 
ther one or two feathers run on the bow ? Fourthly, in cool-, 
ing or sheerins, whether high or low, whether somewhat 
swme-backed (I must use shooters* words) or saddle-backed, 
whether round or square shorn ? And whether a shaft at any 
time ought to be plucked, and how to be plucked ? 

Phi, Surely, Toxophilus, I think many fietchers, although 
daily they have these things in use, if tney were asked sud- 
denly, what they would say of a feather, they could not say 
so much. But I pray you let me hear you more at large 
express those things in a feather, the which you packed up in 
so narrow a room. And first, whether any other thing may 
be used for a feather or not ? ^ 

Tox, That was the first point indeed ; and because there 
followeth many after, I will hie apace over them, as one tha( 
had many a mile to ride. Shafts to have had always feathers, 
Pliny in Latin, and Julius Pollux in Greek, do plainly 
9how: yet only the Lycians I read in Herodotus to have 
used shafts without featners. Only a feather is fit for a shaft 
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for two causes ; first because it is * leith, weak to gire pkjte 
to the bow, then because it is of that nature that it will snot 
up aftet" the bow. So plate^ wood, or horn, cannot serve, 
because they will not give place. Again, cloth, paper, or 
parchment, cannot serve, because they will not rise after the 
DOW 'y therefore a feather is only meet, because it only will 
do both. Now, to look on the feathers of all manner of 
birds, you' shall see some so low, weak, and short, some so 
coarse, store, and hard, and the rib so brittle, thin and nar- 
row, that it can neither be drawn, pared, nor yet will set on ; 
that except it be a swan for a deaa shaft, (as I know some 
good archers have used,) or a duck for a flight, which lasts 
but one shot, there is no feather but only of a goose that hath 
all commodities in it. And truly at a short butt, which 
some men doth use, the peacock feather doth seldom keep up 
the shaft either right or level, it is so rough and heavy ; so 
that many men, which have taken them up for gayness^ hath 
laid them down again for profit: thus, for our purpose, the 
goose is the best feather for the best shboter. 

Phi, No, that is not so ; for the best shooter that ever was, 
used other feathers. 

Tm, Yea, are you so cunning in shooting ? I pray you 
who was that? 

Phi. Hercules, which had his shafts feathered with eagles*" 
feathers, as Hesiod doth say. 

Tox. Well, as for Hercules, seeing neither water lior 
land, heaven nor hell, could scarce content him to abide in, 
it was no marvel thoueh silly poor goose-fbather could not 
please him to shoot wimah ana again, as for eagles, they fly 
so high and build so far of!, that they be very hard to come 
by. Yet, well fare the gentle goose, whicn bringeth to a 
man, even to his door, so many exceeding commodities. 
For the goose is man's comfort in war and m peace, sleep- 
ing and waking. What praise soever is given to shooting, 
the goose may cnallenge the best part in it. How well doui 
she make a man fare at his table ? How easily doth she make 
a man lie in his bed ? How fit even as her feathers be only for 
shooting, so be her quills fit only for writing. 

Phi, indeed, Toxophilus, that is the best praise you gave 

* Leath is limber, ioMe, easily gitiog way. SOton calls If 
lUhe. 
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to A i^xise yet ; and surely I would hare said you had been to 
b]afiie» i£you had overskipt it. 

T^^t, Tne Romans^ I trow, Philologus, not so muoh he* 
OtHne a goose with crying saved their capitol^'and head tower, 
with their golden Jupiter, as Propertius doth say very prettily 
in this vetse^ 

Anseris et tutum vocefiUsse Jovem, 

Idett, 
Thieves on a nigbt had stolen Jupiter, had a goose not a cackled, 

did make a golden goose, and set her in the top of the ca* 
pitol, and appointed also the censors to allow out of the 
common butch yearly stipends, for the finding of certain 
geese ;— -the Romans did not, I say, give all this nonour to a 
goose for that ^ood deed only, but wt other infinite more, 
which come daily to a man by geese ^ and surely if I should 
declaim in the praise of any manner of best livmg, I would 
choose a goose. But the goose hath made us fly too far from 
our matter. Now, Sir, you have heatd how a feather must 
be had, and that a goose feather only : it fblloweth of a 
yoong goose and an old, and the residue belonging to a 
feather; which thing I will shortly course over 3 whereof, 
when you know the properties, you may fit your shafts ac-^ 
cording to your shooting, which rule you must observe in 
all other things too, because no one fashion or quantity can 
be fit for every man, no more than a shoe or a coat can be. 
The old goose feather is stiff and strong, good for a wind, 
and fittest for a dead shaft : the young goose feather is weak 
and fine, best for a swift shafl ; and it must be cooled at the 
first sheering, somewhat high, for with shooting it will settle 
and fail very much. The same thing (although not so 
moch) is to be considered in a goose atid a gander. A fenny 
foosCf even as her flesh is blacker^ stooter, tinwholesomer, so 
18 her feather, for the same cause, coarser, stoorer, and 
rougher 3 and therefore I have heard very good fletchers say, 
that the second feather in some place is better than tne 
pinion in other some. Betwixt the wings is little difference, 
but that you must have divers shafts of one flight, feathered 
with divers wings, for divers winds ; for if the wind and the 
feadier go both one way, the shaft will be carried too much. 
The pinion feathers, as it hath the fint place in the wing, so 
it hatn the first fdace in good feathering. You may kfioiv it 
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before it be pared, by a booght which is' in it ; and again 
when it is cooled, by the thickne» above, and the thickness 
at the ground : and also by the stiffness and fineness which 
will carry a shaft better, uister, and fiir^er^ even as a fine, 
sail-cloth doth a ship. 

The colour of the feather is least to be r^rded, yet some- 
what to be looked on ; for a good white you have sometimes 
an ill grey. Yet, surely it standeth with good reason, to have 
the cock- feather black or grey, as it were to give a man warn- 
ing to nock ri^ht. The cock-feather is called that which 
standeth above m right nocking ; which if you do not ob- 
serve, the other feathers must needs run on tne bow, aad so 
marr your shot. And thus far of the goodness and choice 
of your feather: now followeth the setting on. Wherein 
YOU must look that your feathers be not drawn for hastiness, 
but pared even and straight with diligence. The fletcher 
draweth a feather when it hath but one swap at it with his 
knife, and then plaineth it a little, with rubbing it over his 
knife. He pareth it when he taketh leisure and heed to 
make every part of the rib apt to stand straight and even on 
upon the stele. This thing, if a man take not heed on, he 
may chance have cause to say so of his fletcher, as in dress- 
ing of meat b commonly said of cooks; and that b, that 
God sendeth us good feathers, but the devil naughty fletchers. 
If any fletchers heard me say thus, they would not be angry 
with me, except they were ill fletchers ; and yet by reason, 
those fletchers too ought rather to amend themselves for do- 
ing ill, than be angry with me for saying truth. The rib in 
a stiff feather may oe thinner, for so it will stand cleaner on; 
but in a weak feather you must leave a thicker rib, or else if 
the rib, which is the foundation and ground wherein nature 
hath set every cleft of the feather, oe taken too near the 
feather, it must needs follow, that the feather shall fall and 
droop down, even as any herb doth which hath his root too 
near taken on with a sp^e. The length and shortness of the 
feather serveth for divers shafts, as a Tone feather for a long, 
heavy, or big shaft, the short feather for the contrary. Again, 
the short may stand farther, the long nearer tne nock. 
Your feather must stand almost straight on, but yet after 
that sort, that it may turn round in flying. 

And here I consider the wonderful nature of shooting, 
which standeth altogether by that fashion which is most apt 
for quick moving, and that is by roundness. For first thQ 
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bow must be gathered round, in drawing it miist come round 
compass^ the string must be round, the stele must be round, 
the best nock rounds the feather shorn somewhat round, the 
shaft in flying must turn round ; and, if it fly far, it flieth a 
round compass, for either above or beneath a round com- 
pass hindereth the flying, ^foreover, both the fletcher in 
making your shaft, and you in nocking your shaft, must take 
heed that two feathers eaually run on uie bow. For if one 
feather run alone on the Dow,^it shall quickly be worn, and 
shdl not be able to match with the other feathers; and 
again, at the loose, if the shaft be light, it will start ; if it be 
heavy, it will hobble. And thus as concerning setting on of 
your feather. Now of cooling. 

To sheer a shaft high or low, must be as the shaft is, 
heavy of light, great or little, long or short; the swine-backed 
fashion maketh the shaft deader, for. it eathereth* more air 
than the saddle-backed; and therefore tne saddle-back is 
rarer for danger of- weather, and fitter for smooth flying. 
Again, to sheer a shaft round, as they were wont sometimes 
to do, or after the triangle fashion, which is much used 
now-a-days, both be good. For roundness is apt for flying of 
his own nature, ana all manner of triangle fashion (the 
sharp point going before) is also naturally apt for quick en- 
tering ; and therefore, saith Cicero, that cranes, taught hy 
nature, observe in flying a triangle fashion always, because it 
is so apt to pierce and go throueh the air withal. Last of 
all, plucking of feathers is nought, for there is no surety in 
it ; therefore- let every archer have such shafls, that he may 
both know them and trust them at every change of weather. 
Yet, if they must needs be plucked, pluck them as little ar 
can be, for so shall they be the less unconstant. And thus I 
have knit up in as short a room as I could, the best feathers, 
feathering, and cooling of a shaft. 

Phi. 1 think surely you have so taken up the matter with 
you, that you have left nothing behind you. Now you 
nave brought a shaft to the head, which, if it were on, 
we had done as concerning all instruments belonging to 
shooting. 

Tac. Necessity, the inventor of all goodness (as all au- 
thors in a manner do say), amongst all other things invented 
a shaft head, first to save the end from breaking; then it 
made it sharp, to stick better ; after it made it of strong mat- 
ter, to last better : last of all, experience and wisdom of men 

• L 



hftth brought it to lueh a ptrfectnesi, that ihett h no on^ 
Mnm 80 profitable belonging to artillery, either to ttrike a 
man^ cnen^ sorer in war, or to shoot nearer the mark at 
home, than is a fit head for both purposes. For if a shaft 
hu;k a head, it is wonh tiothins for neither use. Therefore, 
toeing heads be so necessary, tney must of necessity be weU 
looked upon. Heads for war, of long time hath been made, 
tiot only of divers matters^ but also of divers fashions. The 
Tsojans had heads of iron, as this terse, spoken of Panda- 
Ms, showeth : 

Up to the ptp his string iHA he puU, his shaft to tiie hard irOa. 

The Grecians had heads of brass, as Ulysses* sliafts were 
lieaded, when he slew Antoninus and the other wooera of 
l^dope. 

^«>-^ta» Qfiltt through a door flew a shaft whh a brasi head. 

It is plain in Homer, where Menelaus was wounded of 
Ptodarus*s shafts, that the heads were not jdued on, but ^ed 
on with a string, as the commentaries in Greek plainly tell. 
And therefoire . shooters, at that time, used to carry their 
flhafis without heads, until they occupied them, and then 
tet on a head ; as it appeareth in Homer, the twenty-first book 
of the Odyssey, where Penelope brought Ulysses' bow down 
amount the gentlemen which came on wooing to her, that 
lie which was able to bend it and draw it might enjoy her ; 
imd after her followed a maid, saith Homef^ carrying a 
bMftill of heads, both of iron and brass. 

The men of Scythia used heads of brassk The men of In^ 
dia used heads of iron. The Ethiopians used heads of hard 
sharp stone, as both Herodotus ana Pollux doth tell. The 
Uermans, as Cornelius Tacitus doth say, had their shafts 
headed with bone ; and many coimtries, both of old time 
and now, use heads of horn. But, of all other, iron and 
•teel must needs be the fittest for heads. Julius Pollux 
calleth otherwise than we do, where the feathers be the 
head, and that which We call the head, he calleth the point. 
' Fashion of heads is divers, and that of old time : two 
manner of artow^* heads, saith Pollux, was used in old time. 
The one hi^ calleth Ct/xim;, describitig it thus, having two 
pointa or barba, looking biu^ward to the stele and the fiea- 
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thers, which surely we call in Engluh a broad arrow head* 
or a swallow tail. The other he calleth yT^tg, having two' 
points stretching forward, and this Englishmen do call a fork 
juad : both these two kinds of heads were used in Homer'l 
days; for Teucer used forked heads, saying thus to Aga- 
memnon : 

I 

Sigiit good shafts have I shot tith I came, each one with aibrk head. 

Pandarus's heads and Ulysses* heads were broad arrow 
headSf as a man may learn in Homer, that would be curious 
in knowing that matter. Hercules used forked heads, but 
yet they had three points or forks, when other men s had but 
two* The Psrthians at that great battle where they slew 
rich Crassus and his son, used broad arrow heads, whic^ 
stuck so sore that the Romans could not pull them out again* 
Commodus the Emperor used forked heads, whose fashion 
Herodian doth lively and naturally describe, saying, that diey 
were like the shape of a new moon, wherewith he would 
smite the head of a bird, and never miss : other fashion of 
heads have not I read on. Our English heads be better in 
war than either forked heads or broad arrow heads. For 
first, the end being lighter, they fly a great deal the faster, 
and, by the same reason, giveth a far sorer stripe. Yea, and 
I suppose, if the same little barbs which they have were 
clean put away, they should be far better. For this every 
man doth grant, that a shaft, as long as It flieth, * turns, and 
when it leaveth turnins, it leaveth gping any further. And 
every thing that enters by a turning and bormg fashion, the 
more flatter it is, the worse it enters ; as a knife, though it be 
sharp, yet, because of the edges, will not bore so well as a 
bodkin, for every round thing enters best ; and therefore n»» 
tore, saith Aristotle, made the rain-drops found, for quick 
piercing the air. Thus, either shafts turn not in flying, or 
else our flat arrow heads stop the shafl in entering. 

Phi. But yet, Toxophilus, to hold your communication a 
little, I suppose the flat head is better, both because it maketh 
a greater hole, and also because it sticks faster in. 

* If it be true, as I believe it is, that a shaft turns round in flaring. 
It is not true that triangular shafts are good for piercings as has beoi 
said by the author, nor that Commodus could intercept the neck of a 
bud between the two points <^a half*moon. 

l2 
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Tox: These two reasons, as they be both trae, so they be 
both nai^ht. For first, the less dole, if it be deep, is the 
worse to heal again : when a man shooteth at his enemy, he 
desireth rather that it should enter far, than stick fast. For 
what remedy is it, I pray you, for him that is smitten with a 
deep wound, to pull out the shaft quickly, except it be to 
haste his death speedily? Thus heads which make a little 
hole and deep, be better in war, than those which make a 
great hole and stick fast in. Julius Pollux maketh mention 
of certain kinds of heads for war, which bear fire in them, 
and Scripture also speaketh somewhat of the same. Hero- 
dotus doth tell a wonderful policy to be done by Xerxes, 
what time he besieged the great tower in Athens : he made 
his archers bind their shaft heads about with tow, and then 
-set it on fire and shoot them ; which thing done by many 
archers, set all the place on fire, which were of matter to 
burn ) and, besides that, dazed the men within, so that they 
knew not whither to turn them. But, to make an end 
of all heads for war, I would Wish that the head-makers of 
England should make their sheaf-arrow heads more harder 

Eointed than they be : for I myself have seen of late such 
eads set upon sheaf-arrows, as the officers, if they had seea 
them, would not have been content withal. 

Now as concerning heads for prickine, which is our 
purpose, there be divers kinds ; some be blunt heads, some 
sharp, some both blunt and sharp. The blunt heads men 
use, because they perceive them to be good to keep a length 
withal; they keep a good length, b^ause a man pulleth 
them no further at one time than at another ; for in feeling 
the plump end always equally, he may loose them. Yet, in 
a wmd, and against the wind, the weather hath so much 
power on the broad end, that no raan^ can keep no sure 
length with suclf a head ; therefore a blunt head, in a calm 
or down a wind, is very good, otherwise none worse. Sharp 
beads at the end, without any shoulders, (I call that the 
shoulders in a head which a man's finger shall feel before it 
oomes to the point,) will perch quickly through a wind ; but 
vet it hath two discommodities ; the one that it will keep no 
kngth, it keepeth no length, because no man can pull it 
oertamly as hx at one time as at another: it is not drawn 
certainly ,so ftir one time as at anothet, because It lacketh 
shouldering, wherewith, as with a sure token, a man might 
be warned when to loose ^ and also because men are afraid 
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of the sharp point for setting it in the bow. The second 
ineommodi^ is, when it is lighted on the ground, the small 
point thiall every time be in jeopardy of hurting, which 
thing, of all other, will soonest make the shaft lose the 
lepsm. Now, when blunt heads be good to keep a length 
witnal, yet naught for a wind ; sharp heads good to perch 
the weather wiuial, yet naught for a length ; certain nead- 
makers dwelling in London, perceiving the commodity of 
both kinds of heads joined with a discommodity, invented 
new files and other instrun^ents, wherewith they brought 
heads for pricking to such a perfectness, that all the commo- 
dities of tne two other heads should be put into one head, 
without any discommodity at all. They made a certain kind 
of heads,, which men call high-rigged, creased, or shoul- 
dered heads, or silver-spoon heads, for a certain likeness that 
aiich heads have with the knob end of some silver spoons. 
These heads be good both to keep a length withal, and also 
to perch a wind withal. To keep a length withal, because a 
man may certainly pull it to the shouldering every shot, and 
no further ; to perch a wind withal, because the point, from 
the shoulder forward, breaketh the weather, as all other 
sharp things do. So the blunt shoulder serveth for a sure 
length keeping the point also is ever fit for a rough and ereat 
weather piercmg. And thus much, as shortly as I could, as 
ocmcerning heads both for war and peace. 

Phi. But is there no cunning as concerning setting on of 
the head ? 

Tea, Well remembered. But that point belonseth to 
fletchers ; yet you may desire him to set your head full on« 
and close on. Full on, is when the wood is beat hard up to 
the end or stopping of the head ; close on, is when there is 
left wood on every side the shaft enough to fUl the head 
withal, or when it ts neither too little nor yet too great. If 
there be any fault in any of these points, the head, when it 
lighteth on a hard stone, or ground, will be in jeopardy, 
either of breaking, or else otherwise hurting. Stopping of 
heads, either with lead or any thine else, shall not need now, 
hecanse every silver spoon, or shouldered head, is stopped of 
itself. Short heads be better than long : for first, the long 
head b worse for the maker to file straight compass every 
wayi^a^n, it is worse for the fletcher to set straight on ; 
thiim]^» it is always in more jeopardy of breaking when it b 
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on. And now, I trow^ Philologus, we ha^e done at con* 
cernins all instruments belonging to shootings which every 
•ere arcner ought to provide for nimself. And inere remaineta 
two things behind, which be general or common to every 
man, the weather and the mark ; but, because they be ao 
knit with shooting straight, or keeping of a length, I will 
refer them to that place ; and now we will come (God will« 
ing) to handle our instruments, the thing that every man de- 
tireth to do well. 

Phi, If you teach me so well to handle the instruments as 
you have described them, I suppose I shall be an archer good 
enough. 

Tox. To learn any thing, (as you know better than I, 
Philologus,) and especially to do a thing with a man's hands^ 
must be done, if a man would be excellent, in his youth. 
Young trees in gardens, which lack all senses, and beasts 
without reason, when they be young, may, with handling 
and teaching, be brought to wonderful things. 

And this IS not only true in natural things, but in artificial 
things too ; as the potter most cunningly doth cast his pots 
when his clay is soft and workable, and wax taketh print 
when it is warm, and leathie weak, not when clay and Wax 
be hard and old : and even so, every man in his youth, both 
with wit and body, is most apt and pliable to receive any cun- 
ning that should oe taught him. 

This communication of teaching youth, maketh me re- 
member the right worshipful, and my singular good master. 
Sir Humphrey Wingfield, to whom, next God, I ought to 
refer, for his manifold benefits bestowed on me, the poor 
talent of learning which God hath lent me ; and for his sake 
do I owe my service to all other of the name and noble house 
of the Wingfields, both in word and deed. This worshipful 
man hath ever loved and used to have many children brought 
up in learning in his house, amongst whom I myself was 
one. For whom at term-times he would bring down from 
fx)ndon both bow and shafts ; and, when they should play, 
he would go with them himself into the field, and see them 
ehoot ; and he that shot fairest, shoOld have the best bow and 
lihafts ; and he that shot ill-favourcdly, should be mocked of 
bis fellows, till he shot better. 

Would to God all England had used, or would use, to hf 
the foundation, after the example of this Mronhipful man, in 



hriaigmf up children in the book and the bow! by which 
two thm^ Uie whole commonwealth, both in peace and 
wart is chiefly ruled and defended withal. 

But to our purpose : He that must come to this high pcr^ 
ioetaeH in shooting, which we speak of, must needs D«gin to 
ktro it in his youtn; the omitting of which thing inEnglaiidi 
both maketh fewer shooters, and also every man, that is *t 
shooter, shoot worse than he might if he were taught. 

Pki, Even as I know this is true which you say, even wa^ 
Toxophilus, YQu have ^uite discouraged me, and drawn my 
mind clean from shootings seeing, by this reason, no man 
that hath not used it in his youth can be excellent in it. And 
I suppose the same reason would discourage many other more^ 
if they heard you talk after this sort. 

Toar. This thin^, Philologus, shall discourage no man thai 
is wise. For I will prove that wisdom may work the aam* 
thing in a man, that nature doth in a child. 

A child by three things is brougfii to excellency. By apt- 
ness, desire, and fear : aptness mauketh him pliable, like wax, 
to be formed and fashioned, even as a man would have hidu 
Desire, to be as ^ood, or better than his fellows : and fear of 
them whom he is under, will cause him take great labour 
and pain with diligent heed 'in learning any thing, whereof 
pfoceedeth, at the last, excellency and perfectness. 

A man may, by wisdom in learning of any thing, and 
especially to snoot, have three like commodities also, where* 
by he may, aa it were, become young again, and so attain to 
excellency. For as a child is apt by natural youth, so a man, 
by using at the first weak bows, far underneath his strength, 
tnall be as pliable and ready to be taught fair shooting as 
any child ; and daily use of the same shall both keep him 
in fidr shooting, and also at the last bring him to strong 
shooting. 

And, instead of the fervent desire which provoketb a child 
to be better than his fellow, let a man be as much stirred up 
with shamefacedness to be worse than all other. And the 
same place that fear hath in a child, to compel him to take 
pains, the same hath love of shooting in a man, to cause hint, 
forsake no labour, without which no man nor child can be 
excellent. And thus, whatsoever a child may be taught b]^ 
aptoasi, desire, and fear, the same thing in snooting may .^ 
man be taught by weak bows, shamefacedness, and love. 

And heSby you may see thai that is true which Cicero 
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taith ; that a man* by use, may be brought to a new nature. 
And this I dare be bold to say, that any man which will 
wisely begin, and constantly persevere in his trade of learn- 
ingto shoot, shall attain to perfectness therein. 

JrAi. Xbis communication, Toxophilus, doth please me 
yery well ^ and now I perceive that most generally and chiefly 
jrouth must be taught to shoot ; and, secondarily, no man is 
debarred therefrom, except it be more through his own n^i- 
gence, for b^ause he will not learn, than any disability be- 
cause he cannot learn. Therefore, seeing I will be ^lad to 
follow your counsel in choosing my bow and other instru- 
ments, and also am ashamed that I can shoot no better than 
I can; moreover, having such a love toward shooting by 
your ^ood reasons to-day, that I will forsake no labour in the 
esercise of the same ; I beseech yDu imagine that we had 
both bow and shafts here, and teach me how I should han- 
dle them : and one thin^I desire you, make me as fair an 
archer as you can. 

For this I am sure, in learning all other matters, nothine 
is brought to the most profitable use, which is not handled 
, after the most comely fashion. As masters of fence have no 
stroke fit either to nit anodier, or else to defend himself, 
which is not joined with a wonderful comeliness. A cook 
cannot chop his herbs neither quickly nor handsomely, ex- 
cept he keep such a measure with his choppin^-knives, as 
would delignt a man both to see him and hear him. Every 
handicraftsman that works best for his own profit, works 
most seemly to other men*s sight. Again, in building a 
house, in making a ship, every part, the more handsomely 
they be joined for * profit and last, the more comely they be 
fiishioned to every man s ^ight and eye. 

Nature itself taught men to join always weU-favouredness 
with profitableness, ^s in man, that jomt or piece which is 
by any chance deprived of his comeliness, the same is also 
debarred of his use and profitableness. And he that is gog- 
gle-eyed, and looks asquint, hath both his countenance clean 
marred, and his sight sore blemished; and so in all other 
members like. Moreover, what time of the year bringeth 
most profit with it for man*s use, the same also covereth and 
decketh both earth and trees with most comeliness for man*s 
pleasure. And that time which taketh away the pleasure of 

* Profit and latt^ conveiuence and duratioiL, • 
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"^e -ground^ carrieth with him also the profit of the ffroundt 
as every mau by experience knoweth in hard and rough 
winters. Some things there be whidi hath no other end 
but only comeliness, as paintins and dancing. And virtue 
itself is nothing else but comeliness, as all philosophers do 
agree in opinion : therefore seeine that which is best done in 
any matters, is always most comely done, as both Plato and 
Cicero in many places do prove, daily experience doth teach 
in other things, I pray you, as I said before, teach me td 
shoot as fair, well-favouredly, as you can imagine* 

Tox, Truly, Philologus, as you prove very well in other mat- 
ters, the best shooting is always the most comely shooting ^ but 
this you know, as well as I, that Crassus showeth in Cicero, 
that, as comeliness is the chief point, and most to be sought 
for in all things, so comeliness only can never be taught by 
any art or craft ; but may be perceived well when it is done, 
not described well how it should be done. Yet, nevertheless, 
to come to it there be many ways, which wise men hath 
assayed in other matters ; as if a man would follow, in learn* 
ing to shoot fair, the noble painter Zeuxes in painting He« 
lena, which, to make his image beautiful, did choose out 
five of the fairest maids in all the country about; and, in be* 
holding them, conceived and drew out such an image, that it 
fieur exceeded all other, because the comeliness of them all 
was brought into one most perfect comeliness : so likewise in 
shooting, if a man would set before his eyes five or six of 
the fairest archers that ever he saw shoot, and of one learn to 
stand, of another to draw, of another to loose, and so take 
of every man what every man could do best ; I dare say, he 
should come to such a comeliness as never man came to yet. 

Phi, This is very well truly ; but I pray you teach me 
somewhat of shooting fair yourself. 

Tox, I can teach you to shoot £iir, even as Socrates taught 
a man once to know Grod ; for, when heasked him what was 
God, Nay, saith he, I can tell you better what God is 
' not; as, God is not ill, God is unspeakable, unsearchable, and 
so forth: even likewise can I say of fair shooting, it hath 
not this discommodity with it nor that discommodity ; and, 
at last, a man may so shift all the discommodities from shoot- 
ing, that there shall be left nothing behind but fair shooting. 
And to do this the better, you must remember how that I 
told you, when I described generally the whole nature of 
shootiDgy that £edr shootiog came of these thing^^ of stand;- 
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iag, nocking, drawing, holding, and looting; the whi<:h X 
wfll gp over as shortly as I can, describing tlie discommodin 
ties that men commonly use in all parts of their bodies ; that 
you, if you fault in any such, may know it, and so go about 
to amend it. Faults in archers do exceed the number of 
archers, which come with use of shooting without teaching. 
Use and custom separated from knowkdge and learning, 
doth not only hurt shooting, but the most weighty thinss in 
the world beside ; and, therefore, I marvel much at those 
people which be the maintainers of uses without knowledge, 
navmg no other word in their mouth but thb. Use, use. Cus- 
tom, custom. Such men, more wilful than wise, beside 
other discommodities, take all place and occasion from all 
amendment. And this I speak generally of use and custom. 
Which thing, if a learned man had it in hand that would 

3>ply it to any one matter, he might handle it wonderfully, 
ut, as for shooting, use is the only cause of all faults in it ; 
and therefore children more easily and sooner may be 
taught to shoot excellently than men, because children may 
be taught to shoot well at the first, men have more pain to 
unlearn their ill uses, than they have labour afterward to come 
to good shooting. 

All the discommodities which ill custom hath grafted in 
archers, can neither be quickly pulled out, nor yet soon rec- 
koned of me, there be so many. Some shooteth his head for- 
ward, as though he would bite the mark^ another stareth 
with his eyes, as though they should fly out ; another wink- 
eth with one eye andiooketh with the other ; some make a 
face with writhing their mouth and countenance so, as though 
they were doing you wot whatj another bleareth out his 
tongue; another biteth his lips; another holdeth his neck 
awry. In drawing, some fetch such a compass, as though 
they would turn about, and * bless all the field ; other heave 
their hand now up now down, that a man cannot discern 
whereat they would shoot: another waggeth the upper end 
of his bow one way, the nether end another way. Another 
will stand pointing his shafl at the mark a good while, and, 
by and by, he will give him a whip, and away or a man wit. 
Another maketh such a wrestling with his gear, as though 

"* This alludes to the actions of the Bomish priest in public bene- 
cBctions. This passage may eXplun a very obscure phrase in Spenser, 
who etlk waving the sword m ckdes^ liltMUig the iword. 
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he were able to shoot no more as Icmg as he lived. Another 
draweth softly to the midst, and, by and by» it is gone yoq 
cannot know how. Another draweth his shaft low at the 
breast, as though he would shoot at a roving mark, and, hf 
and by, he lifteth his arm up prick height. Another maketn 
a Wrenching with his back, as though a man pinched hiin 
behind. Another cowereth down, and layeth out his but- 
tocks, as though he should shoot at crows. Another settetb 
forward his left leg, and draweth back with head and shouW 
ders, as though he pulled at a rope, or else were afraid of th« 
mark. Another draweth his snaft well, until within two 
fingers of the head, and then he stayeth a little, to look at bis 
mark, and, that done, puUeth it up to the head, and loosed $ 
which way, although some excellent shooters do use, yet 
surely it is a fault, and good men*s faults are not to be follow* 
ed. Some draw too far, some too short, some too slowly^ 
some too ouickly ; some hold over long, some let go over soon. 
Some set tneir snaflon the ground, and fetcheth him upward } 
another pointeth up toward the sky, and so bringeth him 
downwards. 

Once I saw a man which used a bracer on his cheek, or 
else he had scratched all the skin of the one side of his &ce 
with his drawing-hand. Another I saw, which, at every 
shot, after the loose, lifted up his right leg so far that he was 
ever in jeopardy of falling. Some stamp forward, and some 
leap backward. All these faults be either in the drawing, or 
at the loose ; with many other more, which you may easily 
perceive, and so ep about to avoid them. 

Now afterward, when the shaft is gone, men have many 
faults, which evil custom hath brought Siem to ; and especially 
in ciyine after the shaft, and speaking words scarce honest ior 
such an nonest pastime. 

Such words be very tokens of an ill mind, and manif^t 
signs of a man that is subject to immeasurable affections. 
€rood men's ears do abhor them, and an honest man therefore 
will avoid them. And besides those which must needs hav? 
their tongue thus walking, other men use other faults, as some 
will take their bow and writhp and wrench it, to pull in his 
shafty when it flieth wide, as if he drove a cart. Some will 

give two or three strides forward, dancing and hopping after 
k shaft, a^ long as it flieth, as though he were a mad map. 
Some, which fear to be too &r gone, run backward, as it were 
to pvdl his shaft back. Ano^r numeth ibrwardf wbon he 
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feareth to be short, heaving after his arms, as though he would 
help his shaft to fly. Another writhes, or runneth aside, to 
pull in his shaft straight. One lifteth up his heel, and so 
holdeth his foot still, as long as his shaft fiieth. Anothef 
casteth his arm backward after the loose. And another swings 
his bow about him, as it were a man with a shaft to make 
room in a game place. And many other faults there be, 
which now come not to my remembrance. Thus, as you 
have heard, many archers, with marring their face and coun- 
tenance, with other parts of their body, as it were men that 
should dance anticks, be far from the comely port in shooting, 
which he that would be excellent must look for. 

Of these faults I have very many myself; but I talk not of 
my shooting, but of the general nature of shooting. Now 
imagine an archer that is clean without all these faults^ and I 
am sure every man would be delighted to see him shoot. 

And although such a perfect comeliness cannot be expressed 
with any precept of teaching, as Cicero and other learned men 
do say^ yet I will speak (according to my little knowledge) 
that thing in it, which if you follow, although you shall not 
be without fault, yet your fault shall neither quickly be per- 
ceived, nor yet greatly rebuked of them that stand by. Stand- 
ing, nocking, drawing, holding, loosing, done as they should 
be done, make fair shooting. 

The first point is, when a man should shoot, to take such 
footins and standing, as shall be both comely to the eye and* 
profitable to his use, setting his countenance and all the other 
parts of his bckly after sucn a behaviour and port, that both 
all his strength may be employed to his own most advantage, 
and his shot made and handled to other men*s pleasure and 
delight. A man must not go too hastily to it, for that is 
rashness, nor yet make too much to do about it, for that is 
curiosity; the one foot must not stand too far from the other, 
lest he stoop too much, which is unseemly, nor yet too near 
together, lest he stand too straight up, for so a man shall nei- 
ther use his strength well, nor yet stand steadfastly..' 

The mean betwixt both must be kept ; a thing more plea- 
sant to behold when it is done, than easy to be taught how it 
should be done. 

To nock well is the easiest point of all, and therein is no 
cunnine, but only diligent heed giving, to set his Shaft neither 
too high nor too low, but even straight ovdrthwart his bow. 
Unconstant nockbg maketh a man lose his length. And be^^ 



udea that, ifthesh^rteiidbehiKh, and thebow-hai^ low, or 
contraiy, both the bow is In jeopardy of breaking, and the 
ihajt, if it be littU, will start ; if it be great, it will hobble. 
Knock the cock feather upward always, as I told you vrhen I 
described the feather. And be sure always that your itrinE 
slip not out of the nock, for then all is in jeopardy of 
breaking. 

Drawing well is the best part of shooting. Men in old 
time used other manner of drawing than we do. Thej used 
to draw low at the breast, to the right pap, and no further ; 
and this to be true is plain in Homer, where he deacribeth 
Pandaiua shoodng : 

Up to the pap bit (tiiog did he pull, bii shift to the hard head. 

The noble women of Scythia used the same &shion of 
shooting low at the bieaat, and, because their left pap hindered 
their shooting at the loose, diey cut it off when they were 
young, and therefore they be called, in lacking their pap, 
Amazones. Now-a-day, contrariwise, we draw to the right 
eaTi and not to the pap. Whether the old way in drawii^ 
low to the pap, or uie new way to draw aloft to the ear, be 
better, an excellent writer in Greek, called Procopiua, dodi 
say his miad, showit)g that the old fashion in drawmg to the 
pep was nought, of no pith, and therefore, saith Procopius, is 
artillery dispraised in Homer, which calleth it tiTltmi, i. e. 
weak, and able to do no good. Drawing to the ear he prais- 
eth greativ, whereby men shoot both stronger and longer : 
drawing tnerefoie to the ear is belter than to draw at the 
breast. And one thing cometh into my remembrance now, 
Philologus, when I speak of drawing, that I never read of 
other kind ofshootiag, than drawing with a man's hand either 
to the breast or ear : this thing have I sought for in Homer, 
Herodotus, and Plutarch, and therefore 1 marvel how cross- 
bow came first up, of the which, I am sure, a man shall find 
little mention made in any good author. Leo the Emperor 
would hate his soldiers draw quickly in war, for that maketh 
a shafl fly apace. In shooting at the pricks, hasty and quick 
drawing is neither sure nor yet comely. Therefore to draw 
easily and uniformly, that is lor to say, not wagging our hf^nd, 
now upward, now downward, but always after one fashion, 
until you come to the ris or shouldering of the head, is best 
both for profit and seenuiness. Holding must not be long. 



1 
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for it both putteth a bow in jeofKtidy, and alio marreth a man • 
shot ; it must be so little, tnat it may be perceived better in a 
man's mind when it is done, than seen with a man*s e^es 
when it is in doing. Loosing must be much like. So quick 
and hard, that it be without all girds ; so sofl and gentle, that 
the shaft fly not as it were sent out of a bow-case. The 
mean betwixt both, which is perfect loosing, is not so hard to 
Imi followed in shooting as it is to be described in teaching. 
For clean loosing, you must take heed of hitting any thing 
about you. And for the same purpose, Lieo the Emperor 
would have all archers in war to have their heads |)o]led, 
and their beards shaven, lest the hair of their heads should 
stop the sight of the eye, the hair of their beards binder the 
course of the string. And these precepts, 1 am sure, Hiilo- 
logos, if you follow, in standing, nockmg, drawing, holding, 
uSA loosing, shall bring you at the last to excellent fair 
shooting. 

Phi. All these things, Toxophilus, although I both now 
perceive them thoroughly, and also will remember them dili- 
gently; yet to-morrow, or some other day when you have 
fetsure, we will go to the pricks, and piit tnem by little and 
little in experience. • For teaching not followed, doeth even 
as much good as books never looked upon. But now, seeing 
you have taught me to shoot fair, I pray you tell me some- 
what, how I should shoot near, lest that proverb might be 
said justly of me some time, " He shoots like a gentleman fair 
'and far off.'* 

TVmt. He that can shoot fair, lacketh nothing but shooting 
fttraight, and keeping of a length, whereof cometh hitting of 
the mark, the end both of shooting, and also of this our 
communication. The handling of the weather and the 
HUirk, because they belong to shooting straight and keep- 
in^ of a length, I will jom them together, showing what 
thmgs belong to keeping of a length, and what to shooting 
straight. 

The greatest enemy of shooting is the wind and the wea* 
ther, whereby true keeping a length is chiefly hindered. If 
this thing were not, men, by teaching, mi^ht be brought to 
wonderful near shooting, it is no marvel if the little poor 
shaft, being sent alone so high in the air, into a great rage of 
weather, one wind tossing it that way, another this way; it is 
no marvel, I say, though it lose the length, and miss that 
place where die footer had thought to have found iL 



Omter mattets ihan shoDtlAg tre under the rule and will of 
the weather^ as in sailing on the sea. And likeM^ise, as ill 
sailing, the chief point ofa good master is to know the tokens 
of change of weather, the course of the winds, that thereby 
he may the better come to the haven : even so the best pro- 
perty of a good shooter is to know the nature of the winds, 
with him and against him, and thereby he may the nearer 
shoot at his mark. Wise masters, when they cannot win 
the best haven, they are glad of the next : good shooters also, 
that csmnpt when they would hit the mark, will labour to 
eotne to nigh as they can. All things in this world be un-* 
perfect and unconstant ; therefore let every man adcnowledge 
ntB own weakness in all matters, great and small, weighty 
and merry, and glorify Him in whom Only perfect perfect^ 
txfm is. But now. Sir, >he that will at alf adventures use the 
Sea9, knowing no more what is to be done in a tempest than 
In a calm, shall soon become a merchant of eel-skins : so that 
shooter which putleth no difference, but shooteth in all 
alike, in rough weather and &ir, shall almys put his win-* 
nings in his eyes. Little boats and thin boards cannot en<« 
dut« the rage of a tempest. Weak bows, and light shafts 
cannot stand in a rough wind. And likewise, as a blind 
fnan» which should go to a place where he had never been 
be<bre» that hath but otie straight way to it, and of either 
side holes and pits to fall into, now falleth into this hole, and 
then intrt that hole, and never oometh to his joumey*s end, 
but-wandereth always here and there, further and furtner off; 
10 that archer which ignorantly shooteth. Considering neithet 
fkir nor foul, standing nor nocking, feather nor head, draw- 
ing nor loosing, nor any compass, shall always shoot short 
tM gone, wide and far off| and nev^ come near> except per^^ 
trance he stumble sometime on the mark^ For ignorance i& 
noting else but mere blindness. 

A master of a ship first learneth to know the coming of a 
tftttpest, the nature of it, and hov^ to behave himself in it, 
^ther with changing his course, or pulling down his hi^h 
to{A and broad saih> bdng glad to eschew as much of tne 
woather as he can ; even so a good archer will first, with dili* 
getit use and marking the weather^ learn to know the nahire 
of the wind ; and> with wisdom, will measure in his mind, 
how mudh it will alter his shot, either in length, keeping, or 
else in strai^t shooting; and §o, wi4i changing his stand«> 
ing, or taking anotAierinaft, th« which he knoweth peritetly 
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to be better for hU purpose, either because it Is lower feather* 
ed, or else because it is of a better wiug, will so handle with 
discretion his shot, that he shall seem rather to have the 
weather under his rule, by good heed giving, than the weather, 
to rule his shad by anjr suoden changing. 

Therefore, in snooting, there is as much difference betwixt 
an archer that is a good weather man, and another that know- 
eth and marketh nothing, as is betwixt a blind man and he 
that can see. 

Thus, as concerning the weather, a perfect archer must 
first learn to know the sure flight of his shafts, that he may 
be bold always to trust them ; then must he learn by daily ex« 
perience all manner of kinds of weather, the tokens of it, 
when it will come, the nature of it when it is come ; the di- 
versity and altering of it when it changeth, the decrease and 
diminishing of it when it ceaseth. Thirdly, these things 
known, and every shot diligently marked j then must a man 
compare always the weather and his footing together, and, 
with discretion, measure them so, that whatsoever the wea- 
ther shall take avhy from his shot, the same shall just footing 
restore again to his shot. This thing well known, and di»- 
creetly handled in shooting, bringeth more profit and com- 
mendation and graise to an archer, than any other thing be^ 
sides. He that would know perfectly the wind and weather, 
must put difierences betwixt times. For diversity of timecauseth 
diversity of weather, as in the whole year; spring time,- 
summer, fall of the leaf, and winter : likewise m one day, 
morning, noontide, afternoon, and eventide, both alter the 
weather, and change a man*s bow with the strength of a man 
also. And to know that this is so, is enough tor a shooter 
and artillery, and not to search the cause why it should be so : 
which belongeth to a learned man and philosophy. In 
considering the time of the year, a wise archer will follow 
a good shipman ; in winter and rough weather, small boats 
and little pinks forsake the seas : and at one time of the year 
no galleys come abroad: so likewise weak archers^ using small 
and hollow shafts, with bows of little pith, must be content 
to give place for a time. And this I do not say, either to dis- 
courage any weak shooter : for likewise, as there is no ship 
better than galleys be in a sof^ and calm sea, so no man 
shooteth comelier, or nearer his mark, Uian some weak archers 
do in a fair and clear day. 

Thus every archer must know, not onlj what bow axu) 
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shaft is fittest for him to shoot withal^ but also what time 
9iid season is best for him to shoot in. And surely, in all 
other matters too, among all degrees of men, there is no man 
inrhich doth any thing either more discreetly for his commen- 
dation, or yet more profitable for his advantage, than he 
which will Icnow perfectly for what matter,' and for what 
time he is most apt and fit. If men would go about matters 
which they should do, and be fit for, not such things which 
wilfully they desire, and vet be unfit for, verily greater mat- 
ters in the commonwealth than shooting should be in better 
case than they be. This ignorance in men which know not 
for what time, and to what thing they be fit, causeth some 
wish to be rich, for whom it were better a great deal to be 
poor ; other to be meddling in every man's matter, for whom 
It were more honesty to be auiet and still. Some to desire 
to be in the court, which he oorn and be fitter rather for the 
cart. Some to be masters and rule other, which never yet 
began to rule themselves ; some always to jangle and t^Ik, 
which rather should hear and keep silence. Some to teach, 
which rather should learn. Some to be priests, which were 
fitter to be clerks. And this perverse judgement of the 
world, when men measure themselves amiss, bringeth much 
disorder and great unseemliness to the whole boidy of the 
commonwealth ; as if a man should wear his hose upon his 
head, or a woman go with a sword and a buckler, every man 
would take it as a great uncomeliness, although it be but a 
trifle in respect of the other. 

This perverse judgement of men hindereth nothing so 
much as learning, because commonly those that be unfittest 
for learning, be chiefly set to learning. As if a man now-a« 
days have two sons, the one impotent, weak, sickly, lispins, 
stuttering, and stammering, or having any mis-shape in his 
body ; what doth the father of such one commonly say } 
This boy is fit for nothing else, but to set to learning and 
make a priest of; as who would say, the outcasts of the 
world, having neither countenance, tongue, nor wit, (for of a 
perverse body cometh commonly a perverse mind,) be good 
enough to make those men of, which shall be appointed ta 
preach God's holy word^ and minister his blessed sacraments, 
oesides other most weighty matters in the commonwealth, 
put oftimes, and worthily, to learned men's discretion and 
charge ; when rather such an of&ce, so hi^h in dignity, so 
ipdly in admin istration> should be committed to no man, 

M 
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which fthmild not have a countenance full of comeliness to 
allure good men, a body full of manly authority to * fear ill 
men, a wit apt for all leamins, with tongue and voice able 
to persuade all men. And although few such men as these 
can be found in si commonwealth, yet surely a gpdiy-disposed 
man will both in his mind think nt, and with all his study 
labour to get such men as I speak of, or rather better, if bet- 
ter can be gotten, for such an high administration, which is 
most properly appointed to God*8 own matters and busi- 
nesses. 

This perverse judgement of fathers, as concerning the fit- 
ness and unfitness of their children, causeth the common- 
wealth have many unfit ministers; and seeing that ministers 
be, as a man would say, instruments wherewith the com- 
monwealth doth work all her matters withal, I marvel how 
it chanceth that a poor shoemaker hath so much wit, that he 
will prepare no instrument for his science, neither knife no? 
awl, nor nothing else, which is not very fit for him. The 
commonwealth can be content to take at a fond father s hand 
the riffraff of the world, to make those instruments of, 
wherewhhal she should work the highest matters under 
heaven. And surely an awl of lead is not so unprofitable in 
a shoemaker s shop, as an unfit minister, made of gross 
metal, is unseemly in the commonwealth. Fathers in old 
time, among the noble Persians, might not do with their 
children as they thought good, but as the Judgement of the 
commonwealth always thought best. This fault of fathers 
bringeth many a blot with it, to the great deformity of the 
commonwealth : and here surely I can praise gentlewomen, 
which have always at hand their glasses, to see if any thing 
be amiss, and so will amend it; yet the commonwealth, 
having the glass of knowledge in every man s hand, doth see 
such uncomeliness in it, and yet winketh at it. This fault, 
and many such like, might be soon wiped away, if Others 
would bestow their children on that thing always, whereunto 
nature hath ordained them most apt and fit. For if youth 
be graded straight, and not awry, the whole commonwealth 
will flourish thereafter. When this is done, then must 
every man b^n to be more ready to amend himself than to 
check another, measuring their matters with that wise pro- 
verb of Apollo, ** Know thyself:*' that is to say, learn to know 

• Tofiar is lo topr^. 
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what thou art able, fit, and apt unto, and follow that. This 
thing should be both comely to the commonwealth, and 
most profitable for every one ; as doth appear very well in all 
wise men*s deeds, and especially (to turn to our communica- 
tion again) in shooting, where wise archers have always their 
instruments fit for their strength, and wait evermore such, 
time and weather as is most agreeable to their gear. There- 
fore, if the weather be too sore, and unfit for your shooting, 
leave off for that day, and wait a better season. For he is a 
fool that will not go whom necessity driveth. 

Phi. This communication of yours pleased me so well, 
Toxophilus, that surely I was not hasty to call you to de- 
scribe forth the weather, but with all my heart would have 
suffered you yet to have stood longer in this matter. For 
these things touched of you by chance, and by the way, be 
far above the matter itself, by whose occasion the other were 
brought in. 

Tax. Weighty matters they be indeed, and fit both in an- 
other place to be spoken, and of another man than I am to 
be handled. Ana, because mean men must meddle with 
mean matters, I will go forward in describing the weather 
as concerning shooting : and, as I told you before, in the 
whole year, spring-time, "Summer, fall of the leaf, and win- 
ter; and in one day, morning, noon-time, afternoon, and 
even-tide, altereth the course of the weather, the pith of the 
bow, the strength of the man. And in every one of these 
times, the weather altereth ; as sometime windy, sometime 
calm, sometime cloudy, sometime clear, sometime hot, some- 
time cold, the wind sometime moisty and thick, sometime 
dry and smooth. A little wind in a moisty day stoppeth a 
shaft more than a good whisking wind in a clear day. Yea, 
and I have seen wnen there hath been no wind at all, the air 
so misty and thick, that both the marks have been wonderful 
great. And once, when the plajzue was in Cambridge, the 
* down wind twelve score marie tor the space of three weeks 
was thirteen score and a half, and into tne wind, being not 
very great, a ^reat deal above fourteen score. 

The wind is sometime plain up and down, which is com- 
monly most certain, and requireth least knowledge, wherein 
a mean shooter, with mean gear, if he can shoot home, 
may make best shift. A side wind trieth an archer and 

* The dovm wind, &c. This passage I do not fully understand. 

m2 
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flood gear very much. Sometime it bloweth aloft, sometime 
nard oy the ground ; sometime it bloweth by blasts, and 
sometime it continueth all in one ; sometime full side wind, 
sometime quarter with him, and more ; and likewise against 
him, as a man with casting up light grass, or else, if he take 
good heed, shall sensibly learn by experience. To see the 
wind, with a man's eyes, it is unpossible, the nature of it is 
so fine and subtile ; yet this experience of the wind had I 
once myself, and that was in the great snow that fell four 
years ego. I rode in the high way betwixt TouclifF-upon- 
awale and Boroughbridge, the way bemg somewhat trodden 
before, by way-faring men; the fields on both sides were 
pUin, ana lay almost yard deep with snow ; the nisht before 
nad been a little frost, so that the snow was hard, and 
crusted above ; that morning the sim shone bright and clear, 
the wind was whistling alofl, and sharp, according to the 
time of the year ; the snow in the high way lay loose and 
trodden with horses feet ; so as the wind blew, it took the 
loose snow with it, and made it so slide upon tlie snow in 
the field, which was hard and crusted by reason of the frost 
over night, that thereby I might see very well the whole na- 
ture of the wind as it blew, that day. And I had a great 
delight and pleasure to mark it, which maketh me now far 
better to remember it. Sometime the wind would be not 
past two yards broad, and so it would carry the snow as far 
as I could see. Another time the snow would blow over 
half the field at once. Sometime the snow would tumble 
softly ; by and by it would fly wonderful fast. And this I 
perceived also, that the wind goeth by streams, and not 
whole together. For 1 should see one stream within a score 
on me ; then the space of two score, no snow would stir ; but, 
after so much quantity of ground, another stream of snow, at 
the same very time, should be carried likewise, but not equally, 
for the one would stand still, when the other flew apace, and 
so continue sometime swiftlier, sometime slowlier, sometime 
broader, sometime narrower, as far as 1 could see. Nor it flew 
not straisht^ but sometime it crooked this way, sometime that 
way, and sometime it ran round about in a compass. And 
sometime the snow would be lift clean from the ground up 
to the air, and by and by it would be all clapt to the ground, 
as though there had been no wind at all, straightway it 
would nse and fly again. And that which wav the most 
marvel of all, at one time two drifts of snow flew, the one 
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out of the west into the east, the other out of the north into 
the east. And I saw two whids, hy reason of the snow, the 
one cross over the other, as it had heen two high ways. And, 
tgain, I should hear the wind blow in the air, when nothing 
was stirred at the ground. And when all was still where I 
rode, not very far from me the snow should be lifted won- 
derfully. Tnis experience made, me more marvel at the na- 
ture of the wind, than it made me cunning in the knowledge 
of the wind ; but yet thereby I learned perfectly that it is 
no marvel at all though men in wind lose their leneth in 
shooting, seeing so many ways the wind is so variable in 
Mowing. 

But seeing that a master of a ship, be he never so cun- 
nins, by the uncertainty of the wind, loseth many times 
both life and goods ; surely it is no wonder, though a right 
good archer, by the self same wind^ so variable in his own 
nature, so insensible to our nature^ lose many a shot and 
game. 

The more uncertain and deceivable the wind is, the more 
heed must a wise archer give to know the guiles of it. He 
that doth mistrust is seldom beguiled. For although thereby 
he shall not attain to that which is best, yet by these means 
he shall at least avoid that which is worst. Beside all these 
kinds of winds, you must take heed if you see any cloud ap- 
pear^ and gather by little and little against you, or else, if a 
shower of rain be like to come upon you, for then both the 
driving of the weather and the thickine of the air iucreaseth 
the mark ; when, after the shower, all things are contrary 
clear and calm, and the mark, for the most part, new to be- 
gin again. You must take heed also^ if ever you shoot 
where one of the marks, or both^ stands a little short of 
a high wallj for there you may be easily beguiled. If you 
take grass and cast it up, to see how the wind stands, 
many times you shall suppose to shoot down the wind» 
when you shoot clean against the wind. And a good reason 
why. For the wind which cometh indeed against you, re- 
doundeth back again at the wall, and whirleth back to the 
prick, and a little further, and then tumeth* again, even as a 
vehement water doth against a rock, or an high bray; 
which example of water, as it is more sensible to a man's 
eyes, so it is never a whit the truer than this of the wind. 
So that the grass cast up shall flee that way which indeed 
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it the longer mark, and deceive quickly a shooter that is not 
ware of it. 

This experience had I once myself at Norwich, in the 
chapel field within the walls. And this way I used in 
shooting at those marks. When I was in the mid v^y be- 
twixt the marks, which was an open place, there I took a 
leather, or a little lieht grass ; and so, as well as I could, 
learned how the wind stood ; that done, I went to the prick 
as fast as 1 could, and, according as I had found the wind 
when I was in the mid way, so I was fain then to be con- 
tent to make the best of my shot that I could. Even such 
another experience had I, in a manner, at York, at the 
pricks lying betvirixt the Castle and Ouse side. And al- 
though you smile, Philologus, to hear me tell mine own 
fondness; yet, seeing you will needs have me teach you 
somewhat m shooting, I must needs sometime tell you of 
mine own experience. And the better I may do so, liecause 
Hippocrates, in teaching physic, useth very much the same 
way. Take heed also when you shoot near the sea coast, 
altnough you be two or three miles from the sea 3 for there 
diligent marking shall espy in the most clear day wonderful 
changing. The same is to be considered likewise by a river 
tide, especially if it ebb and flow, where he that taketh dili- 
gent heed of the tide and weather, shall lightly take away 
all that he shooteth for. And thus, of the nature of wincfs 
and weather, according to my marking, you have heard, 
Philologus : and hereafter you shall mark far more yourself, 
if you take heed. And the weather thus marked, as I told 
you before, you nmst take heed of your standing, that thereby 
you may win as much as you shall lose by the weather. 

Phi. I see well it is no mar\'el though a man miss many 
times in shooting, seeing the weather is so unconstant in 
blowing ; but yet there is one thing which many archers use, 
that shaJl cause a man have less need to mark the weather, 
and that is aim giving. 

Tox, Of giving aim, I cannot tell well what I should say. 
For in a strange place it taketh away all occasion of foul 
game, which is the only praise of it; yet, by my judgement. 
It hindereth the knowledge of shooting, and maketh men 
more negligent ; the which is a dispraise. Though aim be 
given, yet take heed, for at another man*s shot you cannot 
well take aim, nor at your own neither, because the weather 
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will aller^ even in a minute, and at that oqq mark* and not 
ai the other, and trouble your- shaft in the air, when yo« 
ihall perceive no wind at the ground, as I myself hare seen 
shafts tumble aloft in a very fair day. There may be a fisuilt 
also in drawing or loosing, and many things more, which 
altogether are required to keep a just length. But, to go 
forward, the next point after tne markuig of jour weather> 
is the taking of your standing. And, in a side wind, you 
must stand somewhat cross into the wind, for so shall you 
shoot the surer. When you ha^-e taken sood footing, then 
must ^ou look at your shaft, that no earm, nor wet, be left 
upon it, for so should it lose the length. You must look 
at the head also, lest it have had any stripe at the last shot* 
A stripe upon a stone, many times will both mar the head, 
crook the shaft, and hurt the feather, whereof the least of 
them all will cause a man lose his * strength. For such things 
which chance every shot,, many archers use to have some 
fA^ce made in their coat, fit for a little file, a stone, a hunfish 
skin, and a cloth to dress the shaft fit again at all needs. 
This must a man look to ever when he taketh up his shaft. 
And the head may be made too smooth, which will cause it 
ily too far : when your shaft is fit, then must you take your 
bow even iq^-the midst, or else you shall both lose your 
length, anfif put 3^ur bow in jeopardy of breaking* Node*- 
ing just.is next, which is much of the same nature. Thea 
draw equ2^11y, loose equally, with holding your hand everisf 
one height to keep true compass. To look at your shaft 
head at the loose is the greatest help to keep a length that 
can be, whidi thing yet hindereth. excellent shootmg, be- 
cause a man cannot shoot straight perfectly except he look 
ai his mark ; if I should shoot at a line, and not at the mark» 
I would always look at my shaft end ; but of this thing 
somewhat afterward. Now, if you mark the weather dili- 
gently, keep your standing justly, hold and nock truly, draw 
and loose equally, and keep your compass certainly, you shall 
never miss of your length. 

Phi. Then there is nothing behind to make me hit the 
mark, but only shooting straight. ^ 

Taae, No truly. And I first will tell you what shifts 
archers have found to shoot straight, then what is the best 
way to shoot straight. As the weather belongeth specially 

* Perhaps it should be length. 
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to keep a length (yet a side wind belongeth also to shoot 
straight) even so the nature of the prick is to shoot straight. 
The leneth or shortness of the mark is always under the 
rule of the weather, yet somewhat there is in the mark, 
worthy to be marked of an archer. If the pricks stand on a 
straight plain ground, they be the best to snoot at. If the 
mark stand on a hill-side, or the ground be unequal with 
pits and turning ways betwixt the marks, a man's eye shall 
think that to be straight which is crooked : the expenence of 
this thing is seen in paintine, the cause of it is known by 
learning ; and it is enough for an archer to mark it, and 
take heed of it. The chief cause why men cannot shoot 
straight, is because they look at their shaft ; and this fault 
Cometh, because a man is not taught to shoot when he is 
young. If he learn to shoot by himself, he is afraid to pull 
the shaft through the bow, ana therefore looketh always at 
his shaft ; ill use confirmeth this fault, as it doth many more, 
^nd men continue the longer in this fault, because it is so 
good to keep a length witnal : and yet, to shqot straight^ 
they have invented some ways to espy a tree or a hill beyond 
the mark, or else to have some notable thing betwixt the 
marks ; and once I saw a good archer which did cast off his 
gear, and laid his auiver with it, even in the mid way be- 
twixt the pricks. Some thought he did it for safeguard of 
his gear : I suppose he did it to shoot straight withal. Other 
men use to espy some mark almost a bow wide of the prick, 
and then g;o aoout to keep himself on the hand that the prick 
is on; which thing how much good it doth, a man will not 
believe, that doth not prove it. Other, and those very good 
archers, in drawing, look at the mark until they come 
almost to the head, then they look at their shaft ; but, at the 
very loose, with a second sight, they find their mark again. 
This way, and all other before of me rehearsed, are but 
shifts, and not to be followed in shooting straight. For 
having a man's eye alway on his mark, is the only way to 
shoot straight; yea, and 1 suppose, so ready and easy a way, 
if it be learned in youth, and confirmed with use, that a man 
shall never miss therein. Men doubt yet in looking at the 
mark what way is best, whether betwixt the bow and the 
strine, above or beneath his hand, and many ways more ; yet 
itms^eth no great matter which way a man Iook at his mark, 
if it be joined with comely shooting. The diversity of men s 
standing and drawing causeth divers men look at their mark 
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divers ways ; yet they all lead a man s hand to shoot straight, 
if nothing else stop. So that comeliness is the only judge of 
best looking at the mark. Some men -wonder why, in cast* 
ing a man s eye at the mark, the hand should go straight : 
surely if he considered the nature of a man*s eye, he would 
not wonder at it : for this I am certain of, that no servant to 
his master, no child to his father, is so obedient, as every 
joint and piece of the body is to do whatsoever the eye bids. 
The eye is the guide, the ruler, and the succourer ot all the 
other parts. The hand, the foot, and other members, dare do 
nothing without the eye, as doth appear on the night and dark 
corners. The eye is the very tongue wherewith wit and 
reason doth speak to every part of the body, and the wit doth 
not so soon signify a thing by the eye, as every part is rea^ 
to follow, or rather prevent the bidding of the eye. This is 
plain in many things, but most evident m fence and fighting, 
as I have heard men say. There every part standing in fear 
to have a blow, runs to the eye for help, as young children 
do to the mother; the foot, the hand, and aU waiteth upon 
the eye. If the eye bid the hand either bear off or smite, or 
the foot either go forward or backward, it doth so ; and that 
which is most wonder of all, the one man looking stedfastly 
at the other man's eye, and not at his hand, will, even as it 
were, read in his eye where he purposeth to smite next, for 
the eye is nothing else but a certain window for wit to shoot 
out her head at. 

This wonderful word of God in making all the members 
so obedient to the eye, is a pleasant thing to remember and 
look upon ; therefore an arcner may be sure, in learning to 
look at his mark when he is youn^, always to shoot straight. 
The things that hinder a man which looketh at his mark, to 
shoot straight, be these: a side-viTiiid; a bow either too 
strong, or else too weak ; an ill arm, when a feather run- 
neth on the bow too much ; a big breasted shaft, for him that 
shooteth under hand, because it will hobble ; a little breast- 
ed shaft for him that shooteth above the hand, because it 
will start; a pair of winding pricks, and many other things 
more, which you shall mark yourself, and as you know 
them, so learn to amend them. If a man would leave to 
look at his shaft, and learn to look at his mark, he may use 
this way, which a good shooter told me once that he did* 
Let him take his bow on the night, and shoot at two lights, 
aad there he shall b(s compelled to look always at his mark. 
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JUoit Excellent Princess, 

The unlearned persons hath perfectly learned this lesson^ 
that no one matter maketh more difference betwixt man and 
man, than doth learning. And though learning bring to 
every kind of man (who godly doth use it) the truest pea»^ 
sure^ the surest proBt, the greatest praise, that can be either 
gotten in earth or given from heaven, (heaven itself only 
excepted,) yet is not learning more fit and necessary to any 
other person, than it is to a prince. For we subjects are, 
by duty, and ought to be by reason, obeyers and follow- 
ers; and so as scholars and learners: you princes are, iu 
dignity, and ought to be in worthiness, commanders and 
Uaders, and therefore as masters and teachers. And how 
shall he lead another, that cannot go himself; or whal 
shall he teach, that nc^ing hath learned ? But, how happy 
be we, that have a prince who knoweth full wdl, that 
that prince is unhappy for himself, and all his» who koow-i 
eUi nothing, but oy another man*s head: nor must see 
nothing, but by other men^s eyes : nor will hear nothings 
but by other men's ears : nor can speak nothing, but by ail« 
other man's tongue. Such a monster, witliout head, ^es» 
ears, and tongue, were marvellous to be seen, more perilous 
to be liad, but most perilous to be made keeper of others4 
And yet was he a very wise man, that made this the very 
figure of an unlearned, and of an unruly prince. 

The deformity and hurt of ignorance, the comeliness and 
good of learning in a prince, is well set out, as your Majesty 
well knoweth, in Xenophon and Isocrates ; but yet no other- 
wise, than like awell-painted image, without sense, without 
life, in comparison of that lively voice and trump of the 
HcM»Y Ghost, sounding dail^ in every ^ood Christian^ 
prince*s ears. Nunc reges tntelHpie: Erudtmtni qui judicatis 
ierram ; and that joined with a terrible sore threat, Ne fofU 
irascatur Donwms, eipereatis de viajusta. 
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Some, supposed wise men, would not have princes learned ; 
but proud is their wisdom, that will needs be wiser than the 
Holt Ghost; and such is their wisdom, that would fill 
their own coffers by the folly of their prince. Therefore, let 
no eood prince be ashamed of good learning, and namely of 
God's learning, seeing God himself doth will them thereunto, 
and that by the voice of such a teacher, as a prince, be he 
never so great, never so wise, may well enougii become his 
scholar. For this teacher was not only a king himself, but 
the best king, and best learned king, that ever God made 
king upon earth. And he was brought up in that school 
where the Holy Ghost himself was master; and he such a 
doer and worker in that school, as his hand and tongue was 
his master's chiefest pen and style, as he witnesseth in plain 
words himself. Lingua mea calamus scriha velociter scrihen^ 
tis. This king was also nishest in authority, and highest in 
favour with Grod, King of all kings : for what king, or man 
else, heard ever so friendly a word from God's own mouth. In- 
veni virum secundum cor meum ? How oft doth God say in 
Scripture, I will do so, and I will not do so, for my servant 
David's sake ? How happy is that prince, of whom God will 
speak so ? But how more happy is that prince and all his 
loo, for whom God will do so? And therdfore, what a com- 
fort is it to a godly prince, to learn of such a teacher ; to fol- 
low such a guide ; to read his life ; to see his acts ; to have 
his counsel always at hand, not only for the best civil govern- 
ment over his people, but for his own private life betwixt 
him and God. 

It is most true that St. Hierom saith : That every man's 
own conscience is the best commentary to understand, with 
most profit, the Psalms of David; for benefits to give thanks; 
Ibr offences to ask pardon ; for misery to seek comfort; for 
injury to pray aid. For, no man can read David's Psalms 
attentively, but. he shall see all his own faults, all his own. 
necessities, all his outward deeds^ all his inward thoughts, set 
before his eyes. 

And yet is it as true, that the thoughts and sayings of Da- 
vid, being a prince, cannot be neither so properly applied, 
nor so deeply understood, by any other person as by a prince. 
For, the like state and dignity, the like charge and authority, 
do breed like thoughts, like purposes, like counsellors, like 
acts, like events. Private persons feel not coinmonly the 
thoughts of princes. Few servants in comiaoB families have 
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like thoughts with the meanest masters. Therefore, such as 
be likest X)avid in life, affairs, state, and dignity, may have 
the likest thoughts, and use the likest talk with God, that 
David had. 

A prince, no private person, can run thoroughly out the 
whole course of David's life : as, to begin his young years in 
God*s fear ; to pass through troubles and cares, perils and 
dangers; by injuries of greatest enemies; by uiikmdness of 
nearest friends; by false surmises ; by wrong imprisonments; 
by daily threats, and fear of death into safety of life, were be- 
nefits of God to David, being a private man, common also to 
many other good private men. But, to iW carried from such 

Srivate misery, up to princely state and felicity, is only the 
ealins of God with such princes, who are specially reearded 
of God, as David was, and commit themselves wholly and 
only to God, as David did. 

^ And how did God deal with David when he had made 
him a king ? First, ke saw the fall of all his enemies ; and 
all their ungodly race and bloody faction tooted out. And' 
though Grod put into his hand the life of all those that cruelly 
before had sought for his death, yet not any his private 
revenge for private injuries, but God*s open punishment, 
brought them all under his feet. God gave him glorious 
victories over all outward enemies; and speedy * meetings 
with all inward conspiracies ; and after blessed him with a 
quiet government, and gave him requiem drcumquaque ab 
universis initnicis ejus, with happy days, with an obedient 
people ; where common justice was duly executed, and pri- 
vate right to every man defended; all crafty Achitophels 
removed out of pface, and good, wbe, and quiet Husnaies 
bearing greatest authority. 

These blessines of God to King David were great, but 
there followed far sreater, both for the comfort of himself 
and the happiness of his subjects ; for he heard of Grod*s own 
mouth, ^' Thine own seed shall sit in thy seat;** which is 
the greatest comfort can come to a good prince, and the joy- 
fullest felicity that a good prince can leave to his subjects. 

And so David, made king by God*s goodness, made also 
not only his present time happy, but his posterity also blessed. 

* To meet with. In the language of that age» was to oppose, to 
counteractt to repress. 
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And therefore was David a prince, of himself most worthy, 
to others most happy; whose doings for his posterity, as 
thousands unborn were bound to bless, so all that hear of it 
are driven to praise: the worthiest example for all good 
]prince8 to follow, that-ever God set before princes* eyes. 

Most noble Pnncess, and my best Lady and Mistress, I ofl, 
Ihinking of this race of Davids life; of his former miseries, 
of his later fdicities, of Grod*s dealing with him in all points, 
to bring happiness to his present time and safety to his po6« 
terity; have had, for many like causes, many like thougats, 
even of the like life and state of your Majesty. 

And therefore, moved by eood will as your true servant, 
wad carried by duty as a faithml subject, and bound by many 
benefits of your most bountiful goodness towards me, and 
especially because it pleased your Highness this last year, not 
only by your letters and commandment to the Court of the 
Eschecjuer, but also by your own present talk with my Lord 
Archbuhop of York, clearly to aelivci me, first, from the 
aiiseiy of those lonjg, careful, and costly troubles of the law ^ 
and aner, from the injury that some would have offered me, in 
torprising your majesty's benefit from me ; 1 thought good to 
offer to your highness this book, with this letter, as a true 
aervant aoth in Euripides, to a most noble queen, when he 
gave unto her the like token of ^ood will, for the like deli« 
very out of troubles and care; saying then, for no juster caiise, 
nor with better heart, than I do now to your majesty. 

And to offer this book of Scripture unto your Majesty, before 
any other, good reason, I suppose, doth move me. For 
though all Scripture, as the Apostle saith, is written for all 
men*s teaching, yet some piece is fitter to one person than 
another, to read, for themselves, by themselves, privately 
alone. As the Book of Wisdom, the Proverbs of Solomon, 
Jesus Sirach, for all men both learned and * lewd. Leviticus^ 
Numbers, the Songs of Solomon, Daniel, the Apocalypse, 
and such like, chiefly for deep learned men, and not for 
eveiy fond head and curious spirit. The Book of Judges, 
Uie Preacher of Solomon, for civil governors in common of^ 

* Lewd h /ay, or popular. 



fices, for masters and fathers in private families. But the 
Books of Samuel and the rest of trie Kings, especially for aU 
good kings and princes. 

This Tolume containeth two books : the first, the life of 
Sanl, the image of an ill prince, the deformed face of a mi* 
sel^ble kingdom, where God and his goodness is forgotten, 
God*8 voice not heard, right religion perverted, true sacri« 
fiote either auite left off or coldly observed, God worship- 
ped, as Saul listed, not as God prescribed, good Samuel de« 
0pised, his counsel derided, Baal*s priests borne withal, and 
openly authorised, ill altars erected, spiritual fornication with 
Egypt and Babylon every where occupied. Thus Saul, first 
haivmg with God (as wh^n God gave Amalek into his hand), 
then halting in religion, and at last quite falling from God 
and religion both, and flying to Baal and devilish sorceiy, 
brought his own state to utter destruction, and his kingdom 
to extreme misery. For the contempt of God and religion 
brought his commonwealth to utter rum, as it hath, and will 
do, all other kingdoms. And in what order i or rather, by 
what misorder ? Surely, by these steps and degrees all went 
donvnward, wilful lust shut upall order of justice ; open in- 
jury oppressed good men. jDavid was untruly suspected, 
and cruelly persecuted : vain and ill men bare greatest swing, 
good Jonathan only excepted, placed in court by God*s pro* 
vidence, for David's and otner good men*s comfort. And thus, 
hist and vanity secretly within, injustice and mischief openly 
abroad, went with full tide and wind in SauFs kingdom and 
court, until the blast of God's wrath overwhelmed all up set 
down : first by all plagues at home, then by a strange nation, 
their neiehbour, the old enemy of Israel ; by whose invasion 
and cruel sword Saul lost his state, lost his life, dispossessed 
hb own seed, undid his posterifjr, and lefl his kinedom to a 
strange family. • This history, for the misery, is dreadfbl to 
be heard, but for the example and warning, profitable for all 
good princes, daily to read, and advisedly to mark. 

The second book containeth the life of David, the image 
of a good prince, a fair picture of a flourishing state and hap- 
py time, when God was always in mind, an^his former be- 
nefits, his former deliveries from danger of death, never 
utterly forgotten ; God*sown religion maintained, God's voice 
only neard ; Grod's own sacrifices, as God himself appoint- 
ed, earnestly observed ; good Nathan highly reverenced, his 
advice never refused, his nee tongue, his heavy message from 

v9 
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God, neither then rebuked with words, nor after reren^ 
with deeds ; but, by and by, most humbl)r answered, with 
JSgo peccavi Domino: and therefore David heard joyfuUy 
aeain, Et Dominus transtulit peccatum tuum, non morieris, 
£al and Dagon, and ali their priests, were utterly banished. 
All ill altars fully rooted out, sill idolatry aqd superstition of 
Egypt aod Babylon clean forsaken. Thus David, by fearing, 
serving, and holding himself fast by God and his religion, 
and though sometimes falling, yet not perversedly cleaving to 
wilfulness, but meekly acknowledging his own wickedness, 
not frowardly lying still, but speedily rising up at God*s 
calling, brought his own state to hiehest dignity, and his 
people to greatest felicity. And in the end, had this joyful 
olessing from God's own mouth, by Nathan s message, which 
all true English hearts daily de pray that God will send 
the same unto your Majesty : Excitaho semen tuum posiea, 
quod egredietur dc utero tuo, et regnum seminis tui perpetuo 
firmaho. Whereunto, I trust, God, your Majesty, and all 
good men, will most gladly, with heart and hand^ say all. 
Amen. 

The image of these two princes' lives, the one good, the 
other bad, and God*s present dealing with them both, is a 
marvellous picture for all men to look upon; yea, though 
they be but private persons, and only standers-by ; but most 
necessary for all princes to mark and muse upon, if either 
the dreadful fear of God*s wrath, or the joyful nope of God*s 
favour, do any thing touch their hearts. And their hearts, 
of all other, ought chiefly to be touched with both : for 
though Gkxl be Scrutator cordium omnium hominum ; yet it is 
spoken for the high prerogative of princes, Corda repim in 
manu Dei sunt : that is to say, God immediately, by himself 
g^erneth, and with his Pjpent eye beholdetn, the deeds 
and thoughts of princes. This is no opinion of philosophy, 
but the truth of God*s own doctrine ; and that so certain and 
sensible a truth, as there is no prince, be he never so good, 
never so bad, but his own conscience doth daily and hourly 
bear good witness to the same. And truth also it is, that, as 
their dignity is highest, so is the burthen of their charge 
heaviest, and therefore the care for their account ought to be 
greatest ; and for this cause too a great deal the greater,' be- 
cause no man, but God only, must be the auditor thereof. 

But how dealt Grod with Saul ? God gave unto Saul, an ill 
^^^B» ^cat and many blessings ', a comely stature of body ; 
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air qualities of the mind: he heard of Samuel*s mouth, 
Qftia Dominus tecum est ; and. In manu tua liherahit Dens 
ItraeL And yet, at the last, he heard again of Samuel, 
Stultus f actus es : and after, this sore threat. Jam non erit 
jirmum regnum tuum : and that with the plain cause why, 
Q^ia ahjecisti verhum Domini, Dominus abjecit te. And 
so, in the end, God*s high gifts, not thankfully remembered, 
bat ungodly used, turned aU to Saul's greater destruction. 

On the other side, David, a good king, was tossed with all 
miseries, by danger of sorest injuries, by grief of greatest un- 
kindness ; yet all such mishaps, patiently taken at God*s hand, 
and the delivery from them by Grod, never forgotten by Da- 
vid, turned all to David's greatest felicity. But David was 
wrapt in a stranser case and kind of misery ; for when God 
had showed him nis greatest favour, and had given him the 
highest beneiits that man in earth could receive, yet God suf- 
fered him to fall into the deepest pit of wickedness ; to com- 
mit the cruellest murder, and shamefuUest adultery, that 
ever did man upon earth. Whereinto he did not stumble by 
ignorance, nor slide by weakness, nor only fall by wilfulness, 
but went to it advisedly, purposing all * practices, and finding 
out all fetches that mischief could imagine, to bring mischief 
to pass. Yet though David had shaken from him God*s 
fear, yet God had not taken from David his grace. For, 
when God did knock, David did open : when JNathau said 
boldly, Tu Jecisti malum coram Domino, David answered 
humbly. Ipse peccavi Domino, And so, f out of this foul 
matter is gathered the fairest example, and best lesson, both 
for prince and private man, that is in all Scripture ; for the 
highest and best, always to beware; for the meanest and 
worst never to despair ; and that, with a marvellous note of 
King David*s singular good nature, who was angr^ with 
himself for ill-doing, and not with good Nathan for true 
speaking. 

But your Majesty, in reading the whole course of this holy 
history, shall better judge ot all these points, and many 
other more, if it may please you to read withal, these learned 
commentaries of P. Martyr, who, beside the expressing of 

* Practicet in the language of our author's age, was commonly 
taken in an ill sense, for wicked actst or unlawfitl stratagems, 

f This had been a very proper admonition after the execution of 
Queen Jjiary of Scotland, 
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this story, and opening all hard doubts thereof, hath godly 
and learnedly, as a man of great experience and deep judge- 
ment, decided many notable common places, belonging espe- 
cially to die good order of civil government, and therefore 
very fit for the knowledge of all good princes. 

And therefore was I very willing to offer this book to your 
^^esty, wherein, as in a fair glass, your M^esty shall see 
and acknowledge, by God s dealings with David, even very 
many like good dealings of God with your Majesty ; and 
thereby find yourself bound, both daily to say with David, 
Quid retribuam Domino pro omnibus qua tribuii mihi ! and 
also to promise and perform with David, Benedicam Domt- 
num in omni tempore, et semper laus ejus in ore meo. And 
80, doing as David did, hear from God, as David heard, 
Inveni mulierem secundum cor meum ; and in the end have as 
David had, that is, most prosperity, and surest felicity, for 
vou, yours, and your posterity. God bless your Majesty with 
all felicity, and send you^ with many long years, all heart's 
case. 

xxx*^. OcTOB. Your Maicsty's 

M. D« LXVP. Most bounden and 

Faithful servant, 

R. ASCHAM. 
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TO THB HONOURABLE 



SIR WILLIAM CECIL, KNT. 

mrNCIPAL SECRETARY TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLEITT 

MAJESTY. 



SuHDRY and reasonable be the causes^ why learned men 
have used to offer and dedicate such works as they put abroad, 
to some such personage as they think fittest, either in respect 
of ability of defence, or skill for judgement, or private r^rd 
of kindness and duty. Every one of those consioerations. Sir, 
move me of right to offer this my late husband (Mr. Ascham)'8 
work unto you. For well remembering how much all ^ood 
learning oweth unto you for defence thereof, as the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, of Mrhich my said late husband was a 
member, have, m choosing you their worthy chancellor, 
acknowledged ; and how happily you have spent your time in 
such studies, and carried the use thereof to the right end, to 
the good service of the Queen s Majesty, and your country, 
to all our benefits ; thirdly, how much my said husband was 
many ways bound unto you, and how gladly and comfortably 
he used in his life to recognise, and report your goodness to- 
ward him, leaving with me, then his poor widow, and a great 
sort of orphans, a good comfort in the hope of your good 
continuance, which! have truly found to me and mine; and 
therefore do duly and daily pray for you and yours : I could 
not find any man, for whose name this book was more agree- 
able for hope of protection, more meet for submission to 
judgement, nor more due for respect of worthiness of your 
part, and thankfulness of my husDand*s and mine. Good I 
trust it shall do, as I am put in great hope by many very well 
learned, that can well judse thereof. Meet therefore I count 
it, that such good as my liusband was able to do and leave 
to the common«weal« it should be received under your name. 
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and that the world should owe thank thereof to you, to 
whom my husband, the author of it, was, for good received 
of you, most dutifully bounden. And so beseeching you to 
take on you the defence of this book, to advance me good 
that may come of it by your allowance, and furtherance to 
public use and benefit, and to accept the thankful recognition 
of me and my poor children, trustmg of the continuance of 
your good memory of Mr. Ascham and his ; and daily com- 
mending the prosperous estate of you and yours to God, 
whom you serve, and whose you ftre, I rest to trouble you. 

Your humble 

Margaret Ascham. 
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PREFACE TO THE READER. 



Whbk the great plague was at London^ the year 1563, the 

8iieen*8 Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, lay at her castle of 
Windsor : where, * upon the tenth day of December, it for- 
tuned, that in Sir William Cecil's chamber, her Highness's 
principal Secretary, there dined together these personages, 
Mr. secretary himself. Sir William Peter, Sir J. Mason, 
D. Wotton, Sir Richard Sackville Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Walter Mildmay Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Haddon Master of Requests, Mr. John Astely Master 
of the Jewel-House, Mr. Bernard Hampton, Mr. Nicasius, 
and I. Of which number, the most part were of her 
Majesty's most honourable Privy Council, and the rest 
serving her in very good place. I was glad then, and do re- 
joice yet to remember, that my chance was so happy to be 
there that day, in the company of so many wise and good 
men together, as hardly then could have been picked out 
again out of all England beside. 

Mr. Secretary hath this accustomed manner; though his 
head be never so full of most weighty af&irs of the realm, 
yet at dinner-time he doth seem to lay them always aside ; 
and findeth ever fit occasion to talk pleasantly of other mat* 
ters, but most gladly of some matter of learning, wherein 
he will courteously near the mind of the meanest at hit 
table. 

Not long after our sitting down, " I have strange newt 

* This was about five years before the author's death ; for he died 
the SOth of December in the year 1506, in the fifty-third year of 
liisage. 
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brought me," saith Mr. Secretary, ** this momins, that 
divers scholars of Eton be run away from the school for fear 
of beating." Whereupon, Mr. Secretary took occasion to 
wbh, that some more aiscretion were in man^r schoolmasters, 
in using correction, than commonly there is; who many 
times punish rather the weakness of nature, than the fault of 
the scnolar ; whereby many scholars, that might else prove 
well, be driven to nate learning before they know what 
learning meaneth : and so are made willing to forsake their 
book, and be glad to be put to any other kind of living. 

Mr. Peter, as one somewhat severe of nature, said plainly. 
That the rod only was the sword, that must keep the school 
in obedience, ana the scholar in good order. Mr. Wotton, 
a man mild of nature, with soft voice and few words, in- 
clined to Mr. Secretary's judgement, and said, ''In mine 
opinion, the school-house should be in deed, as it is called by 
name, the house of play and pleasure, and not of fear and 
bondage ; and, as I ao rememoer, so saith * Socrates in one 
place of Plato: And therefore, if a rod carry the fear of a 
sword, it is no marvel if those that be fearful of nature, 
choose rather to forsake the play, than to stand always within 
the fear of a sword in a fona man s handling.*' 

Mr. Mason, after his manner, was very merry with both 
parties, pleasantly playing both with the shrewd touches of 
many curst boys, and with the small discretion of many 
lewd schoolmasters. Mr. Haddon was fully of Mr. Peter s 
opinion, and said. That the best schoolmaster of our time 
was the f greatest beater, and named the person. *' Though," 

* The passage to which the Dean of Canterbury here refers, is in 
Plato's seventh book of his Republic, not far irom the end, and is 
afterwards cited by Mr. Ascham. I shall here transcribe it some- 
what more fully for the reader's satisfaction Ta fth to/iw Xoy ta-fiwf 
n xcti ynt>/jitr^tM¥f xal ^iffrie riis vcvirouitteiSf ^¥ rrif At»\tKrtxri$ 
Z§7 irgoirathv$vi¥eu, ireuffh outrt y£yi 9rgo6^X>.fiy, oJ^ tug tTrAmyxts fJi-oi- 
$itv rb ffyj^f^-oi. rris Zi^cc^g aroioyyui/vouf. T/ 8^ ; *Ot< (^v8* eyw) ouSiit 
fiMyifia. fxtrk SouXf/a; r^y iKtC^tgot yj^ij fioiv9A»ttf. O/ fAv ykp roS 
ff(jifAetToe Wvoi, 0(^ TTOvoJyUfyOi, ^•7|poi> ouS^y rb a&ft» iirs^^^orrou* 
IKuW i\ /8/ouoy ouSiy (yu/btfyoy fA&^rifitu, 'AXi)di}, f^f}. M^ ro/yuy jB/^e 
[fiffoy) J a^iOTc, Todf vtuias ly rug fia^fxao'tv, aXKk leaf^ovrag r^^fff, 
ya xa) /uStXXov %lis r* ^e xado^ffy f^* li Ixaorof iri^vxu 

f This was Nic. Udal, master of Eton school, whom Bale stylec, 
^U^antiuimut omnium bonarum literarum magister, et earumfdi' 
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quoth 1, ** it was his good fortune to send from his school 
unto the University *one of the best scholars indeed of all 
our time, yet wise men do think, that that came so to pass, 
rather by the great towardness of the scholar, than by the 
great beating of the master : and whether this be true or no, 
you yourself are best witness.** I said somewhat further in 
the matter, how, and why young children were sooner allured 
by love than driven by beating, to attain good learning; 
wherein I was the bolder to say my mind, because Mr. &- 
cretary courteously provoked me thereunto ; or else in such a 
company, and nameljr in his presence, my wont is, to be 
more willing to use mine ears, than to occupy my tongue. 

Sir Walter Mildmay, Mr. Astely, and the rest, said very 
little 'y only Sii* Richard Sackville said nothing at all. After 
dinner, I went up to read with the Queen's Majesty. We 
read then together in the Greek tongue, as I well remem- 
ber, that noble Oration of Demosthenes against ^schines, 
for his false dealing in his embassage to King Philip of 
Macedonia. Sir Richard Sackville came up soon after, 
and finding me* in her Majesty's privy-chamber, he took 
me by the hand, and carrying me to a window, said: 
** Mr. Ascham, I would not for a good deal of money 
have been this day absent /rom dinner. Where, though I 
said*nothing, yet I gave as good ear, and do consider as well 
the talk that passed, as any one did there. Mr. Secretary 
said very wisely, and most truly, that many young wits be 
driven to hate learning, before they know what learning is. 
I can be good witness to this myself; for a fond school- 

cisnmut inUrpres. His 8€Yerity his own scholar, Mr. Tusser, has 
sufficiently proclaimed in these lines : 

*' From Paul's I went, to Eton .sent, 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase ; 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me 

At once I had : 
For fault but small, or none at all. 
It came to pass, thus beat I was : 
See, Udal, see the mercy of thee 
To me poor lad." 

* This was Mr. Haddon, some time fellow of King's College in 
Cambridge, very much complimented by all the learned men of that 
age ; and of whom Queen Elizabeth, upon some comparison made be- 
twixt him and Buchanan, thus gave her opinion ; Buchananwm wn" 
nHmt antepono : Haddonum nemini itottpono. 
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roaster, before I was fully fourteen years old, drove me so 
with fear of beating from all love of learning, as now, when 
I know what difference it is, to have learning, and to have 
little or none at all, I feel it my greatest grief, and find it 
my greatest hurt that ever came to me, that it was my so ill 

s;hance to light upon so lewd a schoolmaster. But seeing it 
is but in vain to ument things past, and also wisdom to look 
to things to come, surely, God willing, if God lend me life, 
I will make this my mishap some occasion of good hap to 
little * Robert Sackville my son's son. For whose bringing 
up, I would gladly, if it so please you, use especially your 
good advice. I hear say you have a son much of his age ; 
we will thus deal together : point you out a schoolmaster, 
who by your order shall teach my son and yours, and for all 
the rest I will provide, yea though they three do cost me a 
couple of hundred pounds by year ; and beside, you shall 
find me as fast a friend to you and yours, as perchance any 
von have.** Which promise the worthy gentleman surely 
Kept with me until his dying day. 

We had then further talk together of bringing up of 
children, of the nature of quick and hard wits, of tlie right 
choice of a good wit, of fear and love in teaching children. 
We passed irom c)iildren and caise to young men, namely, 
gentlemen : we talked of their too much liberty to livtf as 
they lust ; of their letting loose too soon to overmuch expe- 
rience of ill, contrary to the good order of many good old 
commonwealths of the Persians and Greeks ; of wit gather- 
ed, and good fortune eotten by some, only by experience 
without learning. And, lastly, he required of me very ear- 
nestly to show what I thought of tne common going of 
EngUshmen into Italy. ** But,** saith he, '* because this 
place, and this time will not sufier so long talk, as these good 

< matters require, therefore I pray you, at my request, and at 
your leisure, put in some order of writing the chief points of 
this our talk, concerning the right order of teaching, and ho- 
nesty of living, for the good bringing up of children and 
young men ; and surely, beside contenting me, you shall both 
please and proBt very many others.** I made some excuse oy 
lack of ability and weakness of body. '< Well,** sadth he, 

■* This great care of the Treasurer's in the education of his two 
ffnndioii% my Lord Clarendon baa likewise taken itotke of in the 
first book of Ids History. 
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** I aio not now to learn what yon can do ; ont dear friend^ 
ffood Mr. Goodricke^ whose iudgement I could well helieye, 
4idonce for all sadsfV me fully therein. Again, I heard you 
m» not lon^ ago, that you may thank Sir John Cheke for 
all the learning you have ; and I know very well myself, that 
ywi did teach the Queen. And therefore, seeing God did so 
bless you, to make you the scholar of the best master, and 

' also tne schoolmaster of the best scholar, that ever were ia 
oar time ; surely, you should please Grod, benefit your coun- 
try, and honest your own name, if you would take the pains 
to impart to others what you learned of such a master, and 
how yon taught such a scholar. And in uttering the stuff 
yoo received of the one, in declaring the order you took with 
the other, you shall never lack neither matter nor man^ 
ncr, what to write nor how to write, in this kind of argu* 
ment." 

I beginning some further excuse, suddenly was called to 
come to the Queen. The night following, I slept little; my 
head was so full of this our former talk, and I so mindful 
somewhat to satisfy the honest request of so dear a friend. I 
thought to prepare some little treatise for a new-year's gift 
that Christmas ; but, as it chanceth to busy builders, so, in 
bidldinff this my poor school-house, (the rather because the 
form of it is somewhat new, and differins from others,) the 
work rose daily higher and wider, than I thought it would at 
the beginning. 

And though it appear now, and be in very deed, but a 
small cotta^, poor tor the stuff and rude for the workman- 
ship ; yet, in goin^ forward, I found the site so good, as I 
was loth to gire it over; but the making so costly, out- 
reaching my ability, as many times I wished that some one 
of those three, my dear friends, with full purses. Sir Thomas 

} Smith, Mr. Haddon, or Mr.' Watson haa had the doing of 
it. Yet, nevertheless, I myself spending gladly that little, 
that I got at home by good Sir Jonn Cheke, and that that I 
borrowed abroad of my friend Sturmius, beside somewhat 
that was left me in reversion by my old masters Plato, Ari- 
stotle, and Cicero, t have at last patched it up, as I could, 
and as you see. If the matter be mean, and meanly handled, 
I pray yma bear both with me and it; for never work went up 
in worse weadier, with more lets and stops, than this poor 
sehool-house of mine. Westminster HaJl can bear some 
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witness, beside * much weakness of body, but more trouUe 
of mind, by some such sores, as grieve me to touch them 
myself; and therefore I purpose not to open them to others. 
And in the midst of outward injuries and inward cares, to 
increase them withal, good Sir Kichard Sackville dieth, diat 
worthy gentleman; that earnest favourer and furtherer of 
God*s true religion ; that faithful servitor to his prince and 
country ; a lover of learning and all learned men : wise in all 
doings ; courteous to all persons, showino; spite to none, do« 
ing good to many ; and as I well found, to me so fast a 
fViend, as I never lost the like before. When he was 
gone, my heart was dead ; there was not one that wore a black 
gown for him, who carried a heavier heart for him than I : 
when he was gone, I cast this book away; I could not look 
upon it but with weeping eyes, in remembering him who 
was the only setter on to do it ; and would have been not 
only a glad com mender of it, but also a sure and certain com- 
fort to me and mine for it. 

Almost two years together this book lay scattered and 
neglected, and had been quite given over of me, if the good* 
ness of one had not given me some life and spirit a^ain. 
Grod, the mover of goodness, prosper always him and his, as 
he hath many times comforted me and mme, and, I trust to 
God, shall comfort more and more. Of whom most justly 
I may say, and very oft, and always gladly I am wont to 
say, that sweet verse of Sophocles, spoken by CEdipus U> 
worthy Theseus : 

This hope hath helped me to end this book ; which, if he 
allow, I shall think my labours well employed, and shall 
not much esteem the misliking of any others. And I trust 
he shall think the better of it, because he shall find the best 
part thereof to come out of his school^ whom he of all men 
loved and liked best. 

• 

• ** Ingravescente jam aetate^ a noctumis et pomeridianis studiis 
abhorrebat : Antducanis et matutinis temporibus legebat, commenta- 
batur, studebat, scribebat Erat corpora imbedUis, et vkletudinarius^ 
multis morbis fractus, continentibus febribus corrqptus, variis segrota- 
tionibus afflictus ; quae paucis ante mortem annis eum in hecficam fe- 
brim conjecerant," This is taken out of Mr. Grant's excellent pra- 
tion on Mr. Ascham. 
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Yet some men, friendly enough of nature, but of small 
judgement in learning, do think I take too much pains, and 
spend too much time, in setting forth these children's affairs. 
But those good men were never brought up in Socrates's 
school, who saith plainly, *' That no man eoeth about a 
more * godly purpose, than he that is mindful of the good 
brii^ng up both of his own and other men*s children.** 

Therefore, I trust, good and wise men will think well of 
this my doing. And of other, that think otherwise, I will 
think myself, they are but men to be pardoned for their folly 
and pitied for their ignorance. 

In writing this book, I have had earnest respect to three 
special points ; truth of relidon, honesty in living, right order 
in learning. In which three ways, 1 pray God my poor 
children may diligently walk; for whose sake, as nature 
moved, and reason retjuired, and necessity also somewhat 
compelled, I was the willinger to take these pains. 

For, seeing at my death I am not like to leave them any 
great store of living, therefore in my life-time I thought 
good to bequeath unto them, in this little book, as in my last 
will and testament, the right way to good learning ; which 
if they follow, with the tear of God, they shall very well 
come to suflSciency of living. 

I wish also, with all my heart, that young Mr. Robert 
Sackville may take that fruit of this labour that his worthy 
grand&ther purposed he should have done : and if any other 
do Uke either profit or pleasure hereby, they have cause to 
thank Mr. Robert Sackville, for whom especially this my 
Schoolmaster was provided. 

And one thing I would have the reader consider in reading 
this book, that, because no schoolmaster hath charge of any 
child before he enter into his school, therefore, I leaving afl 
former care of their good bringing up to wise and good pa- 
rents, as a matter not oelonging to the schoolmaster, I do ap- 
point this my Schoolmaster then and there to begin, where 
nis ofhce ana charge beginneth. Which charge Sisteth not 




rGv oairou oikc/wv. This passage is cited by the author, though not 
fo fully. 
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lon^y but until the scholar be made able to go to the uni- 
venitj, to proceed in logick^ rhetorick, and other kinds of 
learning. 

Yet if my Schoolmaster, for love he beareth to his scholar* 
■hall teach him somewhat for his furtherance and better 
judgement in learning* that may serve him seven year after 
in tne university, he doth his scholar no more wrong, nor 
deserveth no worse name thereby, than he doth in London, 
who, selling silk or cloth unto ms friend, doth give him bet- 
ter measure than either his promise or bargain was. 

Farewell in Christ, 



FIRST BOOK, 
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THE BRINGING UP OF YOUTH. 



Aftbr the child hath learaed perfectly the eight parts of 
speech) let him then learn the right joining together of sub- 
stantives with adjectives, the noun with the verb, the relative 
with the antecedent. And in learning further his syntaxis^ 
by mine advice, he shall not use the common order in com- 
mon schools, for making of Latin : whereby the child com- 
monly learneth, first, an evil choice of words^ (and * '^ risht 
choice of words,*' saith Caesar, '' is the foundation of do- 
ouence^**) then, a wrong placing of words ^ and lastly, ap ilU 
framing of the sentence, with a perverse judgement, both of 
words and sentences. These faults, taking once root in youth, 
be never or hardly pluckt awa^ in affe. Moreover, there is 
no one thing, that hath more either dulled the wits, or taken 
away the wul of children from learning, than the care they 
have to satisfy their masters in makipg of Latin. 

For the scholar is commonly beat for the making, ^hea 
the master were more worthy to be beat for the mending, or 
rather marring of the same 5 the master many times being as 

* Cicero de clans Orat sect 72. p. 165. Gronov. f^ in Mo, 
* Quinetiam in maximis occupationibus cum ad te ipsum (inquit ad ine 
intueas) de ratione Latind loquendi accuraUssimd scripserit $ pnwo^ 
que in Ubro dixerit, Verborum delectum, originem esse eioffm^\m»^* 
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ignorant as the child^ what to say properly and fitly to the 
matter. 

Two schoolmasters have set forth in print, either of them 
a hook of such kind of Latin^ * Horman and Whittington. 
A child shall leam of the better of them, that which another 
day, if he be wise and come to judgement, he must be fain 
to unlearn again. 

There is a way, touched in the + first book of Cicero de 
Oratore, which, wisely brought into schools, truly taught, 
and constantly used, would not only take wholly away this 
butcherly fear in making of Latin^ but would also with ease 
and pleasure, and in short time, as I know by sood expe« 
rience, work a true choice and placing of woros, a right 
ordering of sentences, an easy imderstanding of the tongue, 
a readiness to speak, a facility to write, a true judgement 
both of his own and other men s doings, what tongue soever 
he doth use. 

The way is this. • After the three concordances learned, 
as I touched before, let the master read unto him the Epi- 
stles of Cicero, gathered together, and chosen out by Stur- 
mius, for the capacity of chudren. 

First, let him teach the child cheerfully and plainly the 
cause and matter of the letter ; then, let him construe it into 
English so oft, as the child may easily carry away the under* 
standing of it; lastly, parse it over perfectly. This done 
thus, let the child, by and by, both construe and parse it 
over again ; so that it may appear, that the child doubteth in 
nothing that his master taught him .before. After this, the 
child must take a jpaper book, and sitting in some place, 
where no man shall prompt him, by himself, let him trans- 
late into English his former lesson. Then showing it to 
his master^ let the master take from him his Latin book, and 

* I have formerly seen Mr. Horman's book, who was master of 
Kton schooL The book itself could be of no great use, for, as I 
ronember, it wajs only a collection of single sentences, without order 
or method, put into Latin. 

f The passage here referred to, is in Tully's first book de OraU 
p. 92. ecUt. Gron. *' Postea mihi placuit, eoque sum usus adolescens, 
ut Bummorum oratorum Graecas orationes explicarem. Quibus lectis 
hoc assequebar, ut, cum ea, quae legerem Oraece, Latine redderem, 
non solum optimis verbis uterer, et tamen usitatts, sed etiam expri<« 
merem quaedapi verba imitando^ quae nova nostris essent, dummodo 
essent idonea." 
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pausing an hour at the least, then let the child translate his 
own English into Latin again in another paper book. When' 
the child brineeth it turned into Latin, the master must 
compare it witn TuUy's book, and lay them both together ; 
and where the child doth well, either in choosing or true 
placing Tully*s words, let the master praise him, and say, 
*' Here you do well." For, 1 assure you, there is no such 
if^hetstone to sharpen a good wit, and encourage a will to 
learning, as is praise. 

But if the child miss, either in forgetting a word, or in 
changing a good with a worse, or misorderine the sentence, I 
would not have the master either frown or chide with him, 
if the child have done his diligence, and used no truantship 
therein. For I know by good experience, that a child shaU 
take more profit of two faults gently warned of, than of four 
things rightly hit : for then the master shall have good occa* 
sion to say unto him ; " Tully would have used such a word> 
not this : Tully would have placed this word here, uot there ; 
would have used this case, this number, this person, this 
degree, this gender : he would have us^ this mood, this 
tense, this sipple, rather than this compound; this adverb 
here, not there : he would have ended the sentence with this 
verb, not with that noun or participle," &c. 

In these few lines I have wrapped iip the most tedious 
part of grammar ; and also the ground ofalmost all the rules 
that are so busily taught by the master, aiid so hardly learned 
by the scholar, in all common schools ; which, after this sort, 
the master shall teach without all error, and the scholar shall 
learn without great pain ; the master being led by so sure a 
guide, and the scholar being brought into so plain and easy 
a way. And therefore we do not contemn rules, but we 
gladly teach rules; and teach them more plainly, sensibly, 
and orderly* than they be commonly taught m common 
schools. For when the master shall compare Tully*s book 
with the scholar's translation, let the master, at the nrst, lead 
and teach his scholar to join the rules of his grammar book 
-with the examples of his present lesson, until the scholar by 
himself be able to fetch out of his grammar every rule for 
every example ; so as the grammar book be ever in the scho- 
lar's hand, and also used of him as a dictionary for every pre* 
sent use. This is a lively and perfect way of teaching of 
rules ; where the common way used in common schools, to 
read the grammar alone by itself^ is tedious for the master. 
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hard (cur the schohu'^ cold and uncomfortable for them 
lioth. 

Let your scholar be never afraid to ask you any doubt^ but 
iM: discreetly the best allurements you can to encourage him 
IBO the same ; lest hb overmuch fearing of you drive him to 
•eek some misorderly shift ; as to seek to be helped by some 
cHher book^ or to be prompted by some other scholar ; and 
•o so about to beguile you much^ and himself more. 

W ith thb way of good understanding the matter, plain 
f&ons^ingy diligent narsing, daily translating, cheerful ad- 
itionishing, and heedful amendins of faults, never leaving 
behind just praise for well doing, I would have the bdiolar 
brought up withal, till he had read and translated over the 
^TSt book of Epistles chosen out by Sturmius, with a good 
piece of a comedy of Terence also. 

All this while, by mine advice, the child shall use to 
fepeak no Latin : for, as Cicero saith in like matter, with like 
Ivords, Loguendo, male loaui dUscunt: and that excellent 
learned man G. Budaeus, in his Greek commentaries, sore 
6omplaineth, that when he beeati to learn the Latin tongue, 
tue of speaking Latin at the table and elsewhere unadvisedty^ 
did bring him to such an evil choice of words, to such t 
crooked framing of sentences, that no one thing did hurt or 
hinder him more, all the days of his life afterward, both for 
Vriuliness in speaking, and also good judgement in writine. 

In very deed, * if children were brought up in such a 
house, or such a school, where the Latin tongue were pro- 
perly and perfectljr spoken, as Tib. and Cai. Gracchi were 
Drought up in their mother Cornelia's house ; surely then 
Ihe oaily use of speaking were the best and readiest way to 
learn the Latin tongue. But now, commonly in the best 
tehools in England, for words, right choice is smally regard- 
ed, true propriety wholly neglected, confusion^ is brought in, 
barbarotisness is ored up so in young wits, as afterward they 
be not only marred for speaking, but also corrupted in judge* 

• * ** Magni interest, quos qirisque audiat quotidie domi, qaibuscuBi 
loquatur ii puero; quemadmodum patres, psedagogi, matres etiam 
loquantur. Legimus epistolas Cornelias, matris Gracibhomm : ap- 
paret filios non tarn in gremio educatoa, quam in sermone matris*** 
Dc de Claris Orat p. 181. So p. 154 of the same book; *< Fuit 
Oncchus diUgeatia Cortidift matris k puero doctuli el drsetis lifeeris 
erudittw.'* 
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ment, as with much ado^ or never at all^ they be brought to 
the right frame again. 

Yet all men covet to have their children speak Latin : and 
so do I very earnestly too. We both have one purpose : vire 
agree in desire, we wish one end : but we difier somewhat in 
order and way, that leadeth rightly to that end. Other 
would have them speak * at all adventures ; and, so they be 
speaking, to speak, the master careth not, the scholar know* 
eth not, what. This is to seem, and not to be ; except it be, 
to be bold without shame, rash without skill, full of words 
without wit. I wish to have theiu speak so, as it may 
well appear, that the brain doth eovem tne ton^e, and that 
reason leadeth forth the talk, f Socrates*s doctrine is true in 
Plato, and well marked, and truly uttered by Horace in 
Arte Poetica, "That, wheresoever knowledge doth accom- 
pany the wit, there best utterance doth always await upon 
the tongue.** For good understanding most nrst be bred in 
th« chiQ, which bemg nourished with skill, and lise of wri- 
ting (as I will teach more largely hereafter) is the only way 
to bring him to judgement and readiness in speaking ; and 
that in far shorter time (if he follow constantly the trade of 
this little lesson) th^n he shall do, by common teaching of 
the common schools in England. 

* Here it is plain, Mr. Ascbam had TuUy in his view. <' Plerique 
in hoc vocem modo, neque earn scienter, et vires exercent suas, et 
lingue celeritatem incitant, verborumque frequentia delectantur. In 
quo fallit eo«, quod audienint, Dicendo homines, ut dicant, efficere 
tolere. Vere enim etiam illud dicitur. Perverse dicere, homines 
perverse dicendo facillime consequi. Quamobrem in istis ipsis exer* 
citationibus, etsi utile est, etiam subito sspe dicere^ tamen illud utilius 
sumpto spatio ad cogitandum, paratius atque accuratius dicere. Ca- 
put autem est, qutd (ut ver^ dicam) minime facimus (est enim magni 
hboris, quem plerique fugimus) quam plurimiltm scribere.*' Cicero de • 
Orat. lib. 1. p. 92. 

f This doctrine of Socrates here mentioned, Crassus seems mo- 
destly to contradict, in Tully*8 first book de Orat. calling it rather 
probable^ than true. " Atque illud est probabilius, neque tamen verum, 
quod Socrates dicere solebat, Omnes in ed quod scirent, satis esse elo- 
quentes." The verses in Horace, which he cosmiends, are well 
blown: 

« Scribendi rect^ sapere est et principiuro, et fons. 
Rem tibi SocraticK poterunt ostendere chartset 
Verbaque provisam rem dod invita sequentur.*' 
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But to go fDrward ; As you perceive yonr scholar to go bet- 
ter and better on away, first, with understanding hb lessoD 
more quickly, with parsing more readily, with translating 
more speedily and perfectly than he was wont ; after, give 
him lonser lessons to translate ; and withal, begin to teach 
him, bom in nouns and verbs, what is proprium, and what 
is iranslatum ; what synonymum, what diversum ; which be 
CQfUraria, and which be most notable phrases^ in all his lec- 
ture: as, 

T> • ^ cRex sepultusest 

Propnum. J „agnifice. 

rCum illo principe, 
Translatum* ) sepalta est et gloria, 

Cet salus reipublicae. 



Synonyma. 



Diversa. 



Contraria. 



CEnsis, gladius; 
ILaudare, praedicare. 

rDiligere, amare^ 
s Calere, exardescere j 
CInimicus, hostis. 

rAcerbum et luctuosum 
^ helium. 

COulcis et laeta pax. 



Phrases. 



CDareverbaj 

i^ Abjicere obedientiam. 

Your scholar then must have the third pap^r book ; in the 
which, after he hath done his double translation, let him 
write, after this sort, four of these forenamed six, diligently 
marked out of every lesson. 

"Propria. 

Translata. 

Synonyma. 

Diversa. 

Contraria. 
^Phrases. 



Quatuor. 



♦ This is TuUy's expression; which I therefore meniioD» because 
I have known some question *the authority of it. Cie. lib. 1. Offic. 
** Relinquunt enim, et abjiciunt obedientiam, nee rationi parent'* And 
near the end of the same book ; ** Non ilia omnia relinquat, atque abji- 
ciat ?*' The allusion seems to be, A soldier quitting bis post, and castr 
ing away bis arms. 
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Or else three, or two, if there be no more ; and if there be 
•one of these at all in some lecture^ yet not omit the order, 
hxkt write these : 

JDiversa nulla; 
Contraria nulla. Sec. 

This diligent translating, joined with this heedful marking 
m the foresaid Epistles, and afterward in some plain Oration 
of Tally, as pro Lege Manilia, pro Archia Poeia, or in 
* those three ad C Ccesarem, shall work such a right choice 
of words, so straight a framins of sentences, such a true 
judgement, both to write skilfully and speak wittily, as wise 
men shall both praise and marvel at. 

If your scholar do miss sometimes, in marking rightly 
these foresaid six thinss, chide not hastily ; for that shall 
both dull his wit, and diseourage his diligence; but monish 
him- gently; which shall make him both willing to amend 
and glad to go forward in love and hope of learning. 

I have now wished twice or thrice this gentle nature to be 
in a schoolmaster. And that I have done so, neither by 
chance, nor without some reason, I will now declare at 
large, why, in mine opinion, love is fitter than fear, gentle- 
ness better than beating, to bring up a child rightly in 
learning. 

With the common use of teaching and beating in common 
schools of England, I ^ill not greatly contend ; which, if 1 
did, it were but a small grammatical controversy, neither be- 
longing to heresy nor treason, nor greatly touching Grod nor 
the prince ; although in very deed, in the end, the good or 
ill bringing up of children, doth as much serve to the good 
or ill service of God, our prince, and our whole country, as 
any one thing doth beside. 

I do gladly agree with all good schoolmasters in these 
points; to have children brought to good nerfectness in 
learning, to all honesty in manners, to have all faults rightly 
amended, to have every vice severely corrected : but for the 
order and way, that leadeth rightly to these points, we some- 
what differ. For commonly many schoolmasters, some as I 
have seen, more as I have heard tell, be of so crooked a na- 
ture, as, when they meet with a hard witted scholar, they 

* There are but two Orations properly ad C. CeBsarem, viz. pro 
Q. Ugurio, et rege Deiotaro : the third is easily understood to be 
HxslX pro M, MarQeUo* 
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rather break him than bow him, rather mar him than mer^d 
him. For when the schoolmaster is angry with some oth^er 
matter, then will he soonest fall to beat his scholar ; an:d 
though he himself should be punished for his folly, yet mu3t 
he beat some scholar for his pleasure, though tnere be no 
cause for him to do so, nor yet fault in the scholar to deserve 
80. These, you will say, oe fond schoolmasters, and few 
they be that be fouo^ to be such. They be fond indeed, but 
surely over many such be found every where. But this 
will I say, that even the wisest of your great beaters, do as 
oft punish nature as they do correct foults. Yea, many 
times the better nature is sorer punished. For, if one by 
quickness of wit take his lesson readily, another by hardness 
of wit taketh it not so speedily ; the first is always commend- 
ed, the other is commonly punished : when a wise school- 
master should rather discreetly consider the right disposition 
of both their natures, and not so much weigh what either of 
them is able to do now, as what either of tHem is likely to 
ck> hereafter. For this I know, not only by reading of books 
in my study, but al30 by experience of life abroad in the 
world, that those which be commonly the wisest, the best 
learned, and best men also, when they be old, were never 
commonly the quickest of wit when they were young. Thd 
causes why, amongst other, which be many, tnat move me 
thus to think, be these few, which I will reckon. 

Quick wite commonly be apt to take, unapt to keep; 
* soon hot, and desirous of this and that ; as cold, and soon 
weary of the same again ; more quick to enter speedily, than 
able to pierce far; e^^en like over-sharp tools, wnose edges be 
very soon turned. Such wits delight themselves in easy and. 
pleasant studies, and never pass far forward in high and hard 
sciences. And therefore tne quickest wits commonly may 
prove the best poets, but not the wisest orators ; ready of 
tongue to speak boldly, not deep of judgement, either for 
good counsel or wise writing. Also for manners and life, 
quick wits commonly be, in desire, newfangled ; in purpose, 
unconstant ; light to promise any thing, ready to forget every 
thing, both benefit and injury; and mereby neither fast to 

* Thus Aristotle, most admirably describing the nature of youtk : 
ai rwv xoifAviyrw iSi^ou xa) «-<!»«. Rhet. 8. 0|ipi IS, 
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friend^ nor fearful to foe : inquisitive of every trifle, not secret 
in the greatest affairs ; bold M^ith any person 3 busy in every 
matter ; soothing such as be present, nippine any that is ab- 
sent: of nature also> always nattering tneir betters, envying^ 
their equals, despising their inferiors ; and by quickness of 
wit, very quick and ready to like none so well as them* 
selves. 

Moreover, commonly, men very quick of vidt be also veiy 
light of conditions ; and thereby veiy ready of disposition t6 
be carried over quickly, by any light company, to any riot and 
unthriftiness wnen they be young; and therefore seldom 
dther honest of life, or rich in living when they be old. For 
quick in wit, and light in manners, be either seldom trou- 
bled, or very soon weary, in carrying a very heavy purse. 
Quick wits also be, in most part of all their doings, over 
quick, hasty, rash, head^, and brainsick. These two last 
words. Heady and Brainsick, be fit and proper words, rising 
naturally of the matter, and termed aptly by the condition of 
overmuch quickness of wit. In youth also they be ready 
scoffers, privy mockers, and ever over-light and merry : in 
9g6, soon testy, very waspish, and always over-miserable. 
AJid yet few of them come to any great age, by reason of 
their misordered life when they vrere young ; but a great deal 
fewer of them come to show any great countenance, or bear 
knj ereat authority abroad in the world, but either live ob» 
scurely, men know not how, or die obscurely, men mark not 
i^hen. They be (ike trees, that show forth fair blossom and 
broad leaves in spring-time, but bring out small and not lonK 
lasting fruit in harvest-time ; and that only snch as fall and 
tot before iliev be ripe, and so never, or seldom, come to 
any good at all. For this you shall find most true by expe* 
rience, that, amongst a number of quick wits in youth, few 
be found in the end either very fortunate for themselves, or 
terjr profitable to serve the commonwealth, but decay and 
Ti&nish, men know not which way; except a very few, to 
whom peradventure blood and happy parentage may per* 
i^hance purchase a lon^ standing upon the stage. The 
irhich felicity, because it cometh by others* procuring, not 
by their own deservins, and stand by other men*s feet, and 
not by their own, what outward brag soever is borne by 
diem, is indeed of itself, and in wise men's eyes, of no great 
estimation. 

Some wits, moderate enough by nature, be many times 
maned by overmuch study anduse of some sciences^ namely. 
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musicy arithmetic^ and geometry. These sciences^ as the^ 
sharpen men*s wits overmuch, so they chanee men s man^ 
ners over-sore, if they be not moderately mingled, and wisely 
applied to some good use of life. Mark all mathematicad 
heads, %vhich be only and wholly bent to those sciences, 
how solitary they be themselves, how unBt to live with 
others, and now unapt to serve in the world. This is not 
only known by common experience, but uttered long before 
l^ wise men*s judgement and sentence. Galen saith, *' Much 
music marreth men*s manners j" and Plato hath a notable 
place of the same thing in his books de Repuh, well marked 
also, and excellently translated by TuUy himself. Of this 
matter I wrote once more at large, twenty years ago, in my 
* book of Shooting : now I thought but to touch it, to prove 
that overmuch quickness of wit, either given by nature or 
sharpened by study, doth not commonly bring forth, either 
greatest learning, best manners, or happiest life in the end. 

Contrariwise, a wit in youth that is not over-dull> heavy, 
knotty, and lumpish ; but hard, tough, and though some- 
what staffish, (as Tully wisheth, oiium guietum non languU 
dum, and negoiium cum labor e, non cum periculo,) such a wit, 
I say, if it be at the first well handled by the mother, and 
rightly smoothed and wrought as it should, not overthwartly, 
and against the wood, hy the schoolmaster, both for learning 
and whole course of living, proveth always the best. In 
wood and stone, not the so&st, but hardest, be always aptest 
for portraiture, both fairest for pleasure, and most durable 
fox profit. Hard wits be hard to receive, but sure to keep 3 
painful without weariness, heedful without wavering, con- 
stant without newfangleness ^ bearing heavy things, though 
not lightly, yet willinuy ; entering hard things, tnough not 
easily, yet deeply ; and so come to that perfectness of learn- 
ing m the end, that ouick wits seem in hope, but do not in 
deed, or else very seldom, ever attain unto. Also for man- 
oers and life, hard wits commonly are hardly carried, either 
to desire every new thing, or else to marvel at every strange 
thing; and therefore they be careful and diligent in their 
own matters, not curious and busy in other men's affairs ; 
and so they become wise themselves, and also are counted 
honest by others. They be grave, steadfast, silent of tongue, 
secret of heart: not hasty in making, but constant in keep- 
ing any promise ; not rash in uttering; but wary in consider- 

♦ Sec p«ge 70. 
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iQg every matter ; and thereby, not quick in speaking, bat 
deep of judgement, whether they write or give counsel in 
all weighty affairs. And these be the men, that become in 
the end both most happy for themselves, and also always 
best esteemed abroad in the world. 

I have been longer in describing the nature, the good or 
ill success, of the quick and hard wits, than perchance some 
will think this place and matter doth require. But my pur- 
pose was hereby plainly to utter, what injury is offered to all 
learning, and to the commonwealth also, nrst by the fond 
father m choosing, but chiefly by the lewd schoolmaster in 
beating, and driving away the best natures from learning. 
A child that is still, silent, constant, and somewhat hard of 
wit, is either never chosen by the father to be made a scho- 
lar, or else, when he cometh to the school, he is smally re- 
garded, little looked unto ; he lacketh teaching, he lacketh 
"encouraging, he lacketh all things, only he never lacketh 
beating, nor any word that may move him to hate learning, 
nor any deed that may drive him from learning, to any other 
kind of living. 

And when this sad natured and hard witted child is beat 
from his book, and becometh after either student of the 
common law, or page in the court, or servingman, or bound 
prentice to a merchant, or to some handicraft, he proveth, in 
the end, wiser, happier, and many times honester too, than 
many of these quiet wits do by their learning. 

Learning is both hindered and injured too, by the ill 
choice of them that send youns scholars to the universities ; 
of whom must needs come ail our divines, lawyers, and 
physicians. 

These young scholars be chosen commonly, as young ap.- 
ples be chosen by children in a fair garden about St. Jameses 
tide : a child will choose a sweeting, because it is presently 
fair and pleasant, and refuse a runnet, because it is then 
green, hard, and sour ; when the one, if it be eaten, doth 
breed both worms and ill humours ; the other, if it stand 
his time, be ordered and kept as it should, is wholesome of 
itself, and helpeth to the good digestion of other meats. 
Sweetings will receive worms, rot, and die on the tree, and 
never or seldom come to the gathering for good and lasting 
store. 

For very grief of heart I will not apply the similitude ; 
but hereby is plain seen, how learning is robbed of the best 
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wits, first, by the great beadngt and after by the ill 
of sdxJan to go to the universities : whereof oometh pait^ 
that lewd and spiteful proverb, lounding to the great hurt of 
laming, and shame ot learned men, that " the greatest cleiks 
be not the wisest men.** 

And though I, in all this discourse, seem plainly to prefer 
hard and rough* wits, before quick and light wits, both for 
learning and manners; yet I am not ignorant that some 
quickness of wit is a singular gift of God, and so most rare 
among men; and namehr, such a wit as is quick without 
li^htneas, sharp without brittleness, desirous of good things 
without newfanglenesf, diligent in painful things without 
wearisomeness, and constant in aaoa will to do all things 
well ; as I know was in Sir John Cheke, and is in some that 
yet live, in whom all these fair qualities of wit are fully met 
together. 

Aut it is notable and true, that Socrates saith in Plato to 
his friend Phaedo ; '* That that number of men b fewest^ 
which hx exceed, either in good or ill, in wisdom or folly ; 
but the mean betwixt both be the greatest number.** Which 
he proveth true in divers other wings; as in greyhounds, 
among which few are found exceeding great or exceeding 
little, exceeding swift or exceeding slow. And therefore^ 
speaking of quick and hard wits, I meant the common num- 
ber of quick and hard wits; amongst the which, for the 
most part, the hard wit proveth many times the better learn« 
ed, wiser, and hopester man. And therefore do I the more 
lament, that such wits commonly be either kept from leanw 
ing by fond fathers, or beat from learning by lewd school'r 
masters. 

And speaking thus much of the wits of children for 
learning, the opportunity of the place, and gpodness of the 
matter, might recjuire to have here declared the most special 
notes of a good wit for learning in a child ; af^er the manner 
and custom of a good horseman, who is skilful to know, and 
able to tell others, how by certain sure signs a man may 
choose a colt, that is like to prove another day excellent for 
the saddle. And it is pity, that commonly more care is had^ 
yea and that amon^ very wise men, to find out rather a cun!«> 
ninuK man for their horse> than a cunning man for dieir 
children. They say nay in word, bat they do so in deed : 
for to the one thev will gladly give a stipend of two hun- 
dred crowns by tiie jwx, and loth to offer to the oth^ 
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two hundred shillings. Grod that sitteth in heaven laugh- 
eth their choice to scorn, and rewardeth their liberality at 
it should ; for he sufiereth thenv to have tame and well-or- 
dered horse^ but wild and unfortunate children ; and there- 
fore in the end they find more pleasure in their horse than 
comfort in their children. 

But concerning the true notes of the best wits for learn** 
ing in a child, I will report not mine own opinion, but th« 
very judgement of him that was counted tne best teacher 
and wisest man that learning maketh mention of ; and that 
is Socrates in Plato, *who expresseth orderly these seven 
plain notes^ to choose a good wit in a child for learning. 

"1. ET'4TH'2. 

2. MNH'MON. 

3. 4>IAOMAeH'2. 

4. ♦lAO'nONOS. 

5. ♦lAH'KOOS. 

6. ZHTHTIKC/S. 

7. *IAE/nAIN02. 

m 

* It may not be amiss, to present the reader with the whole passage 
out of Plato, though somewhat long ; since not only the notes and 
chtiracters themselves, but the explanation of them, are in some mea- 
sure thence taken by our author. 

xo) fJL^ yaXtif&s /AoeyOixveiv. toX^ y&g roi /aScXXov &9ro8i<Xic!}0'< -vf/u^flu h 
Iffyypats fJLaAy\fi9.viiy fi U yvfAiaffhig, olx§t6Tfpcs' yoap oturoui 6 ir6v9fff 
iSioc, iXX' ou xotvhf tuv fitrk roD fftvfiaros* *A\>i9il, t^rf, Kai fif^fxova 
fly Kx) axpmropy xa) frdvrct, ^iX^rovoy 2^i]T>|t^ov. ^ riyt Tfivtff o!fi ri, tm 
Tou a'<vfioiros tdfX^cfiv rivo^ 8i«)ro>iiv, xc) r^voArfi^ iiMy^vh re xo) /ui* 

T^ yoDv vDv ii/jiAfrrifia (ijfv 8* fya;) xa) 4 &ri/«/(X ^iXoff-ocp/f hk rc&ra 
yrpoffTriTrTwxei U xa) irp4Ttfov iiTO/A<v) irt ov xeir dt|/«y airr^f iirr^nrcu* 
Ou yap v69ovs «8fi irrTtffiou, aXX& yvriff(ws» TlSig} f^ij. Tlpwm /thf 
Btirovy ^iXoTTcv/i^ ou ^tuX^v ht iivcu th ^>)/tf/iiyo». roc /uiv iifiicna <Pt\4m^ 
>oj» Jfvr«, T& 8i lififffiot, airtvov. "Ecri 8« r«UTO» 5'r«v r)? ^*Xoyv;ui>flH 
cr^S fih, xoii (pi'K6$riP0f ^, xA} 9r^vr« r3b SiJt roD ffdjfAtiros (piXoiroy^* 
^iXo|uux9^C 8^ fii), firfil (piX^xoo;, yu)}8) (^rijrix^f. aXX' ly irao-i roi^p 
fitffcicoi^. ')(wh\e 8^, xa) 6 rdcvoevr/a toOtou yUirot€i^«]xeuf r^v ^iXtiroy/av. 
The reader will observe the last note ftUireu>os is not here ex» 
pressed; aiid I question very much, whether there be any such word 
in the Greek language. In this sense (pthiirtfite is generally used ; 
as in Xenophon, speaking of Cyrus, (piXoyuadlffraro; xa) ^iXor«/»^rarof* 
and in another place, ifoig dg ^thSrifxig Icrriy x«) (Xiu6/^«p: or eUc a 
)eriphrasis, as iitxhw ipttar^gf iftyifuvogp ifiSfuteSf or some such 
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And because I write English, and to Englishmen, I will 
plainly declare in English both what these words of Plato 
mean, and how aptly they be linked, and how orderly they 
follow one another. 

I. Er^TtfS, 

Is he, that is apt by goodness of wit, and appliable by 
readiness of will, to leamins, having all other qualities of 
the mind and parts of the body, that must another day serve 
learning; not troubled, mansled and halved, but sound, 
whole, full, and able to do their office ; as, a tongue not 
stammering, or over-hardly drawing forth words, but plain 
and ready to deliver the meaning of the mind; a voice not 
soft, weak, piping, womanish, but audible, strong, and man- 
like ; a countenance not weerish and crabbed, but fair and 
comely; a personage not wretched and deformed, but tall 
and goodly ; for surely, * a comely countenance vfith a goodly 
stature j^veth credit to learning, and authority to the person; 
otherwise, commonly, either open contempt or privy dis&- 
vour doth hurt or hinder both person and learning ; and even 
as f a fair stone requireth to be set in the finest gold, with 
the best workmanship, or else it loseth much of the grace 
and price ; even so excellency in learning, and namely divi- 
nity, joined with a comely personage, is a marvellous jewel 
in the world. And how can a comelj body be better em- 
ployed than to serve the fairest exercise of God's greatest 
gift? and that is learning. But commonly the fairest bodies 
are bestowed on the fomest purposes. I would it were not 
80 ; and with examples herein I will not meddle ; yet I wish 

* Thus Xenophon in his Institution of Cyrus, designing rather, 
as TuUy supposes, a model of a just and compile government, than a 
true rdatioa of things performed, has described his prince with all 
these happy endowments both of mind a^d body : 

4CvM hi 6 Kupof yjyrreti xa) ftSsrai trt xoe) vuv Itt^ t&v BapSAptaVf 
tl^C ffh x^KKtrng, >)/i;^^y tl p\viy$p(Mnr6rcirog, x») ^tKo/iwierarcs 
xa) f iXorifi^rocrof, tHort w&tToi fi\f viyov dcmrX^voi, v^yroc h\ x/vSyvoy 
&rofif nrw Tou ifreuv*7er9ou tvixa^ And again in the same book : *Eri 8) 
xot) Zt^ rb (piKc/M$iis ihoUf iroXXa fxev aurhg &t) Tclbf irapQvrag Avr^piljretf 
v&s ty(wrti. nrfxjitct, xa) io-ct ecurlg vv aXXan^ Ifmr^TQ, h^ r\ ayj^hovg 
•Tyou, TO^ &irffx/9/yiT0. 

t VirgiL Uh. i. v. 596. 

** Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi ilavo 
Argentum Fariusre la^^ drcumdatur auro»" 
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that those should both mind it and meddle M^ith it, which 
have most occasion to look to it, as good and wise fathers 
should do ; and greatest authority to amend it, as good and 
wise magistrates ought to do. And yet I will not let openly 
to lament the unfortunate case of learning herein. 

For if a father have four sons, three fair and well formed 
both mind and body, the fourth wretched, lame, and de- 
formed ; his choice shall be to put the worst to learjiing, as 
one good enough to become a scholar. I have spent the 
most part of my life in the university, and therefore I can 
bear good witness that many fathers commonly do thus; 
whereof I have heard many wise, learned, and as good men 
as ever I knew, make great and oft complaint. A good horse- 
man will choose no such colt, neither for his own nor yet for 
his master's saddle. And thus much of the first note, 

2. MNtfMnN, 

Good of memory i a special part of the first note Ei;<pui)f^ 
and a mere benefit of nature ; yet it is so necessary for learn- 
ing, as Plato maketh it a separate and perfect note of it- 
self, and that so principal a note, as without it all other 
gifts of nature do small service to learning. Afranius, * that 
old Latin poet maketh Memory the mother of learning and 
wisdom, saying thus : 

** Usus me genuit, mater peperit Memoria." 

And though it be the mere gift of nature, yet is memory 
well preserved by use, and much increased by order, as our 
scholar must learn another day in the university. But in a 
child a good memory is well known by three properties; 
that is, if it be quick in receiving, sure in keeping, and ready 
in delivering forth again. 

3. #IAOMA0H'2, 

Given to love learning: for though a child have all the 
gifts of nature at wish, and perfection of memory at wilU 
yet if he have not a special love to learning, he shall never 

* AuL GelL lib. IS. cap* 8. Versus Afranii sunt in togata, cui 
Sells nomen est : 

** Usus me genuit, mater peperit Memoria : 
Sophiam vocant me Graii) vos Sapientiam.'* 

p 
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attain to much learning. And therefore Isocrates, * one of 
the noblest schoolmasters that u in memory of kaming, who 
taught kings and princes, as Halicamassseus writeth; and 
out of whose school, as Tully saith, came forth f more noUe 
captains, more vriae counsellors, than did out of Epeus* horse 
at Troy : this Isocrates, I say, did cause to be wntten at the 
entry of his school in golden letters this golden sentence, t 
'Eei9 Jf ^4X»fia9iif, 1^ re^vfui^fi which excellently said in 
Qreek, is thus rudely in English, *Mf thou love learning, 
thou shalt attain to much learning.*' 

4. *IA0'n0N02, 

Is he that hath a lust to labour and a will to take pains : 
for if a child have all the benefits of nature, widi perfection 
of memory, love, like, and praise learning never so much, yet 
if he be not of himself painful, he shall never attain unto it. 
And yet where love is present, labour is seldom absent, and 
namely in study of learning, and matters of the mind : and 
therefore did Isocrates rightly judge, that if his scholar were 
f iXo/iot9iyf, he cared for no more. Aristotle, § varying from 
Isocrates in private affairs of life, but agreeing with Isocrates 
in common judgement of learning, for love and labour in 
learning, is of the same opinion, uttered in these words, in 

*' Dionysiusy ia his tisitise of tbe aneient Greek orators, gives us 
this great character of Isocrates: ^^tfeaiffreiTos th yiW/MMf t&v 
nark rlv oMv kxiMiff&rron ^^voy, xa) roup xpvrtffrwit rSh Adi^v^r^ xf 
xoA h tJ ofXXji *£XX^Si yion jrouSi^a'af — ^. K«) T?f 'Adiivo/aw irtfXffCrt; 
Mixiva irot^creif r^f lovrof/ S^oXi)>, xark rhg kintxtag TSn \i^nsi. 

And so eminent for learning and wisdom vrere his scholars, that, 
as Dionysius informs us, Hermqipus thought fit to write their Histoiy : 
6 Todf 'lo'oxpdcrouf /AocdifTotc iiKitypA'^s''Epfuinns. 

f ** Ecce tibi exortus est Isocrates, magisteristorum omnium, cujus 
d ludo, tanquam ex equo TrqjaQo» innumeri principes exierunt : sed 
eorum partim in pompa, partim in acie illustres esse voluenmt.** Cic. 
de Orat lib. 2. 

I This sentence is likewise in his Faraenesis to Demonicus. 

§ This emulation between Isocrates and Aristotle is mentioned by 
TuUy more than once. " Ipse Aristotdes, cum florere Isocratem no- 
bilitate disdpulorum videret, quod ipse suas ditputatiooes k causis 
forensibus et civilibus ad inanem sermonis ekguitiam transtulisset, 
mutavit repente totam fbnnam prop^ disemlmse sus, versumque 
quendam de Phitoetgta paido seeus dixk. ille eaim turpe »hi ait 
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his Rheiorick ad Tkeodecien; * ** Liberty kindleth love; 
love refuseth no labour ; and labour obtaineth whatsoever it 
seeketb.** And yet, jieverdieless, goodness of nature may do 
little goody perfection of memory may serve to small use, aU 
love may be employed in vain, and labour may be soon gra- 
velled, if a man trust always to his own singular wit, and 
wiH not be glad sometime to hear, take advice, and learn 
of another ; and therefore doth Socrates very notably add 
the fifth note : 

5. ^lArfKOOS, 

He that is glad to hear and learn of another : for othefv- 
wise he shall stick with great trouble, where he might go 
easily forward ; and also catch hardly a very little by his own 
toil, when he might gather quickly a good deal by another 
man s teaching. But now there be some that have great 
love to learning, good lust to labour, be willing to learn of 
others ; yet, either of a fond shamefacedness, or eke of a 
proud folly, they dare not, or will not, go to learn of an- 
other : and therefore doth Socrates wisely add the sixth note 
of a good wit in a child for learning, andf that is 

6. ZHTHTIKO'2, 

He that is naturally bold to ask any question, desirous to 
search out any doubt ; not ashamed to learn of the meanest, 
nor afraid to oo to the greatest, until he be perfectly tau^t 
and fully satisfied. The seventh and last point is, 

7. $IAE'nAlN02, 

He that loveth to be praised for well doin^ at his father or 
master*s hand. A child of this nature will earnestly love 
learning, gladly labour for leamiog, willingly learn of other, 
boldly ask any doubt. 

esse tacere, ciim Baitaros; hie autem, cjhn Isocratem pateretur di- 
cere." De OraL lib. 5. 

The parody he used, though ingenious, was too severe on so great 
a man: 

Atffyj>l9 atwx^it, 'Iroxp^Triif r' Ifv.Xfyiiv: 

Inverting this verse of Eurij^des, 

* See the beginmng of ttie tecosd bock. 

p 2 
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And thus, by Socrates* judgement, a good father, and a 
wise schoolmaster, should choose a child to make a scholar 
of, that hath by nature the foresaid perfitet qualities, and 
comely furniture both of mind and body; hath memory 
quick to receive, sure to keep, and ready to deliver; hatn 
love to learning ; hath lust to labour ; hatn desire to learn of 
others ; hath boldness to ask any question ; hath mind virholly 
bent to win praise by well doing. 

The two nrst points be specif benefits of nature; which, 
nevertheless, be well preserved and much increased by good 
order. But as for the five last, love, labour, gladness to learn 
of others, boldness to ask doubts, and will to win praise, be 
won and maintained by the only wisdom and discretion of 
the schoolmaster. Which five points, whether a school- 
master shall work sooner in a cnild by fearful beating, or 
courteous handling, jou that be wise, judge. 

Yet some men, wise indeed, but, in this matter, more by 
severity of nature than any wisdom at all, do laugh at us, 
when we thus wish and reason, that young children should 
rather be allured to learning by gentleness and love, than 
compelled to learning by beating and fear : they say " our 
reasons serve only to breed forth talk, and pass away the 
time ; but we never saw good schoolmasters do so, nor never 
read of wise men that thought so.** 

- Yes forsooth, as wise as they be, either in other men's 
0[»nion, or in their own conceit, I will brine the contrary 
judgement of him, who, they themselves shall cotifess, was 
as wise as they are, or else they may be justly thou^t to 
have small wit at all ; and that is Socrates, whose judgement 
in Plato is plainly this, in these words ; which, because they 
be very notable, • I will recite them in his own tongue : 

OC9\v fA^Qififia /(fTft $ouXi/acf r^y i\t69spov yp^ fiavBiuty, cl /aIv yap 
roS ffdifioLTOs jr6>ot /S/^ «'oyouyufvoi, ^cij^ov ouSiv rl ffof/jLO. iinpyA^orrai* 

4^^ Z\ $i<uo¥ ouSiv ifjLfino* yuadq/Aa. In English thus : " No 
learning ought to be learned with bondage : for bodily la- 
.bours, wrought by compulsion, hurt not the body; but any 
learning learned by compulsion, tarrieth not long in the 
mind.** And why? For whatsoever the mind doth learn un- 
willingly with fear, the same it doth quickly forget without 
care. And lest proud wits, that love not to be contraried, 
but have lust to wrangle or trifle away truth, will say, that 

* This passage is cited in the preface of this book. 
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Socrates meaneth not this of children*8 teaching, but of some 
other higher learning ; hear what Socrates in we same place 

doth more plainly say: m;^ ro/yuy ${<f, Ji aptrrt, rti^s ireuicts |y 
TtSg fxa^fiarny k>S^ ircU^ovraf Tffft : That 18 tO say j *' And 
therefore, my dear friend, bring not up your cnildren in 
learning by compulsion and fear, but by playing and plea- 
sure.** And you that do read Plato as you should, do well 
perceive, that these be no questions asked by Socrates as 
doubts, but they be sentences^ first affirmed by Socrates as 
mere truths, and after given forth by Socrates as right rules* 
most necessary to be marked, and fit to be followed of all 
them that would have children taught as th^ should. And 
in this counsel, judgement, and authority of Socrates I will 
repose myself, until I meet with a man of the contrary 
mind, whom I may justly take to be wiser than I think S<^ 
crates was. 

Fond schoolmasters neither can understand, nor will fol- 
low, this good counsel of Socrates ; but wise riders in their 
office can and will do both ; which is the only cause that 
commonly the young gentlemen of England go so unwil- 
lingly to school, and run so fast to the stable. For in very 
deed, fond schoolmasters, by fear, do beat into them the ha- 
tred for learning ; and wise riders, by gentle allurements, do 
breed up in them the love of riding. They find fear and 
bondage in schools, they feel liberty and freedom in stables ; 
which causes them utterly to abhor the one, and most 
gladly to haunt the other. And I do not write this, that, in 
exhorting to the one, I would dissuade young gentlemen 
from the other ; yea, I am sorry with all my heart that they 
be eiven no more to riding than they be. For of all outward 
qualities, to ride fair is most comely for himself, most neces- 
sary for his country; and the greater he is in blood, the 
creater is his praise, the more he doth exceed all other 
uierein. It was one of the three excellent praises amongst 
the noble centlemen, the old Persians; '* Always to say 
truth, to ride fair, and shoot well :" and so it was engraven * 
upon Darius*s tomb, as Strabo witnesseth : 

* This inscription is twice mentioned in his Toxophilus. Strabo't 
words are these: Mifxrnrou 8* 'O^qo-Zx^aro; x«) rl M roD Lafttwt 

♦I'AOZ i|» To7( ^/Xo<f Unfits xol to$^( Aptaroe iynifin** Kumur 
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Bat to oor iKupose : Yoong mca, Iin^ aoyiKaiis Uag dw 
lore of IcamiDiB, wbco bj tiflK tbev oDme to their own rale, 
they caiTT conuDonly from the school with them a porftct 
hatred of' their mattrry and a coDtininl cootcinpt of leammg. 
If ten ^tlemen be asked, why ther-ior^ so tooB in eoart, 
that which they were learning so long io school, ei^t d 
than, or let me be Uamed, will fa^ the iauk oo thor iU- 
handlii^ by their schoofanaftteis. 

Cuspiniaii doth report, that that noble Emperor MazuoM* 
lian would bment very oft * his m b fer tu iK herein. 

Yet some will say, that childreo, of natnre, hwe paotiine, 
and mttlikc learning; becaose, in their kind, the one is eroy 
and pleasant, the other hard and wearisome. Whidi is an 
opinion not so true, as some men ween. For the matter 
lietli not so much in the disposition of them that be young, 
as in tlie order and manner of bringii^ up by diem that be 
old 'f uor yet in die difference of learning ana {sastime. For 
beat a child if he dance not well, and cherish him though he 
Icam not well, you shall bare him unwilling to go to dance, 
and glad to go to his book : knock him always when he 
draweth his bhaft ill, and £iYOur him again though he fiicdt 

* This if tke passsge (e alludes to in Caspinian : ** Ubi fiabilis per 
fetstem ad Uteras addiscendai fvatf magistro Petro, qiri postea Novas 
CHrHttif Aotistes erat, traditus, afiquot annis cum nbbiliinii qoonnidain 
fiMis contubemalilmf Latinas dMicit Hteraa. Sed cum gus praeceptor, 
soHs Dialecticis argutiia doctas, SopfaiBaHita M hicukarc TeOet, ad 
quft capetsenda apius noa erat, sepius atrociter veiteratiis A eo, 
mtgis ipie verberandus (ci^m verbera servos deceant, non liberoa) 
tandem eficdt, ut literal magis odio haberet, qukm difigeret QyaoA 
tamen prncipuum esse debet addiscenti literati quemadmodum omaea 
doccnt boni prcceptores. 

** Audivi ex ore divi Maximilian! hoc verbum, quod nunquam ^ me- 
moria mea excidet, quod jam Romanorum rex factus, in mensai ut 
Solcbat de variis loqui, multis adstantibus, dixerat. ' Si|' inquit, * hodie 
prrceptor meus viveret Petrus, quanquam multa prseceptoribus de- 
beamusy efficeren^ ut le inatituisae me pttniteret Qu4m muHa eifim 
bonis prnceptoribua, qui recte inttituunt pueroa^ debemus, tarn nniltia 
plagis sunt onerandi indocti psedagogi, qui pretioaiMimum attatis 
tempus perdunt, et ea docent, quae dedkcere multo labore necesse 
•it*" 
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at his booky you shall have him veiy loth to be in the fields 
and T^ willinz to go to school. Yea^ I saj more, and not 
of myself, but by the judgement of ^ose from whom few 
wise men will gladly dissent ; that if ever the nature of man 
bejgiven at any time, more than other, to receive goodness, it 
is in innocency of young years, before that experience of 
evil have taken root in him : '* For the pure clean wit of a 
sweet young babe, is like the newest wax, most able to re* 
ceive the best and fairest printing ; and, like a new bright 
silver dish never occupied, to receive, and keep clean, any 
good thing that is pot into it.*' 

And thus will in children, wisely wrought withal, msy 
easily be won to be very well willing to learn : '* And wit 
in children, by nature, namely memory, * the only key and 
keeper of all learning, is readiest to receive, and surest to 
keep any manner of thing that is learned in youth.** This 
lewd and learned, by common experience, know to be mosit 
true« For we remember nothing so well when we be old, 
as those things which we learned when we were young. 
And this is not strange, but common in all nature's works. 
** Every man seeth (as I said before) new wax is best for 
printing, new clay fittest for working, new shorn wool aptest 
for soon and surest dyeing, new fresh flesh for good and dura*- 
ble saldnz.*' And this similitude is not rude, nor borrowed 
of the laraer-honse, but out of his schoolhouse, of whom the 
wbest of England need not be ashamed to learn. " Young 
grafts srow not only soonest, but also fairest, and bring aU 
ways forth die best and sweetest fruit ; youne whelps learn 
easily to carry; young popinjays learn quickly to speak." 
And so, to be short, if in all other things, though th^ lack 
reason, sense, and life, the similitude of youth is fittest to all 
goodness j surely nature in mankind is most beneficial and 
effectual m this oehalf. 

Therefore, if to the soodness of nattire be joined the wis- 
dom of the teacher, in leading young wits into a right and 
plain way of learning; surely children, kept up in Codes' 
fear, and governed by his grace, may most easily be brought 

* ** Quid dicam de thesauro rerum omnium Memoria, qu« nisi 
custos inventis cogitatisque rebus et verbis adhibeatur, intelligirous 
omnia, etiamsi prseckurissima fuerinti in oratore peritura?*' Cie; de 
Orat lib. 1. 
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well to seire God and their country, both by Tirtoe and 
wisdom. 

But if will and wit, by further ag?, be once allured from 
ionocency, delighted in vain sights, 6 lied with foul talk» 
crooked with wilfulness, hardened with stubbornness, and 
let loose to disobedience ; surely it is hard with gentleness, 
but unpossible with severe cruelty, to call them back to good 
frame again. For where the one perchance may mend it, 
the other shall surely break it ; and so, instead of some hope, 
leave an assured desperation, and * shameless contempt of all 
goodness ; the furthest point in all mischief, as Xenophon 
doth most truly and most wittily mark. 

Therefore to love or to hate, to like or contemn, to ply this 
way or that way, to good or to bad, you shall have as you use 
a child in his youth. 

And one example, whether love or fear doth work more in 
a child for virtue and learning, I will gladly report ; which 
may be heard with some pleasure, and followed with more 
profit. 

Before I went into Germany, f I came to Brodegate in 
Leicestershire, to take my leave of that noble lady Jane Grey, 
to whom I was exceeding much beholding. Her parents, 
the Duke and Duchess, with all the household, gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, were hunting in the park. I found her 
in her chamber, reading Phado Platonis in Greek, and that 
with as much delight as some gentlemen would read a 
merry tale in Boccace. After salutation, and duty done, 

* This is the passage, I suppose : "Exbo^ou B\ 80x1? fA&Kiffrot lyj 
ieyapifftfqi ^ &vouoyyvT(oi, xcA yap aJnj /uty/oTTj 5ox«i thou tir) trdeyra 
ri atcyp^ i^ysyucuv. 

f This discourse with this excellent lady, he thus expresses in a 
letter to his friend Sturmius : " H&c superiore aestate, cum amicos 
meos in agro Eboracensi viserem, et inde literis Joannis Checi in Au- 
1am, ut hue proficiscerer, accitus sum, in via deflexi Leicestriam, ubi 
Jana Grda cum patre habitaret. Statim admissus sum in cubiculum : 
inveni noUlem pueHam, Dii boni ! legentem Greece Phsedonem Fla* 
tonis ; quem sic intelligit, ut mihi ipsi summam admirationem injiceret. 
8ie loquitur et scribit Graecd, ut vera referenti vix fides adhiberi pos* 
mL Nacta est prsceptorem Joannem £hnarum, utriusque linguae 
▼aldd peritum ; propter humanitatem, prudentiam, usum, rectam reli- 
gionem, et alia multa rectissimse anridtisB vincula, mihi coxyunc- 
tiisimum.** 
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with some other talk^ I asked her, why she would lose such 
pastime m the park ? Smiling, she answered me ; *' I wist» 
all their sport in the park is but a shadow to that ple^ure 
that I find in Plato. Alas ! good folk, they never felt what 
true pleasure meant.** *' And how came you, madam," 

Suoth I, *' to this deep knowledge of pleasure ? and what 
id chiefly allure you unto it, seeing not many women, but 
very few men, have attained thereunto ?** "I will tell you," 
quoth she, '' and tell you a truth, which perchanceyou wUl 
marvel at. One of the greatest benefits tnat ever God gave 
me, is, that he sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so 
gentle a schoolmaster. For when I am in presence either of 
Father or mother ; whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, 
or go, eat, drink, be merry, or sad, be sewing, playing, 
dancing, or doing any thing else ; I must do it, as it were, in 
such weight, measure, and number, even so perfectly, as 
God made the world ; or else I am so sharply taunted, so 
cruelly threatened, yea presently sometimes with pinches, 
nips, and bobs, and other ways (which I will not name for 
the honour I bear them) so without measure misordered, 
that I think myself in hell, till time come that I must go to 
Mr. Elmer ; who teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with 
such fair allurements to learning, that I thmk all the time 
nothing while I am with him. And when I am called 
from him, I fall on weeping, because whatsoever I do 
else but learning, is full oi grief, trouble, fear, and whole 
misliking unto me. And thus my book hath been so much 
my pleasure, and bringeth daily to me more pleasure and 
more, that in respect of it, all other pleasures, m very deed, 
be but trifles and troubles unto me.** 

I remember this talk gladly, both because it is so worthy 
of memory, and because also it was the last talk that ever I 
had, and the last time that ever I saw that noble and worthy 
lady. 

I could be over long, both in showing just causes, and in 
reciting true examples, why learning should be taught rather 
by love than fear. He that would see a perfect discourse of 
it, let him read that learned treatise, which my friend Joan. 
Sturmius vinrote, De InstituHone Principis, to the Duke of 
Cleves. 

The godly counsels of Solomon and Jesus the son of Si* 
rach, for sharp keeping in and bridling of youth, are meant 
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lather for fiohcrly correction, than masterly beating ; rather 
for manners, than for learning; for other places, than for 
schools. For Qod forbid, but all evil touches, wantonnesi. 
King, pickina, sloth, will, ttobbomness, and disobedience^* 
snould DC witn sharp cha^sement daily cot awary. 

This discipline was well known, and diligentl^r used^ 
among the Gtecians and old Romans ; as doth appear in Ari^ 
stophanes, Isocrates, and Plato, and also in the Comedies of 
Plantns ; when we see that chikif en were onder the mk of 
three persons, prmceptore, pada^go, parente. The school* 
master taught him learning with all gentleness; the go* 
remor corrected hi» manners with much sharpness ; the fiu* 
iher held the stem of his whole obedience. And so he that 
used to teadi, did not commonly use to beat, but remitted 
that over to another mans charge, fiat what shall we say^ 
indien now in our days the scho<Mmaster is used both for prm^ 
CipUr in learning and pmdagogus in manners? Snrely, I 
wt)ald he should not confound their ofEces, but discreetly 
use the duty of both; so that neither ill touches should be 
left unpunished, nor gentleness in teachins anywise omitted* 
And he shaQ well do both, if wisely he oo appoint diversi^ 
of time, and separate place, for either purpose ; using always 
such discreet moderation, as ** the schoolhouse should be 
counted a sanctuary against fear, and very well learning a 
common pardon for iU doing, if the fault of itself be not 
over heinous.** 

And thus the children, kept ^ up in GM*s fear, and pre* 
served by his grace, finding pain in all ill doing, and plea- 
sure in well studying, should easily be brou^t to honesty pf 
life, and perfectness of learning \ the only mark that good 
and wise fathers do wish and labour that their children 
should most busily and carefully shoot at. 

There is another discommodity, bcsides^cruelty in school- 
masters in beating away the love of learning from children^ 
which hindereth leamiiig, and virtue, and good bringing up 
of youth, and namely young gentlemen, very much in 
Enjgiand. This fault is clean contrary to the first. I wished 
betore, to have love of learning bred up in children : I wish 
as miMk now, to have yunng men brought up in good order 
of living, and in some more severe discipline, uian com- 
monly they be. We have lack in Exi^land of such g()od 
order as the oki noble Persians so carerally used ; ** whose 
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clitldren, to the age of twentf -one yeais^ were brought up in 
kamine, and exercises of labour; * and that in such place« 
where they should neither see that was uneomely, nor hear 
that was unhonest." Yea^ a young gentleman was never free 
to go where he would, and do what he list himself; but un* 
der the keep, and by the counsel of some grave governor^ 
until he was either married, or called to bear some office in 
the commonwealth. 

And see the great obedience that was used in old time to 
fathers and governors. No son, were he never so old of 
years, never so great of birth, thcmgh he were a king's soU^ 
might mamr, but by his father^ and mother's consent* 
Cyrus the Great, after he had conquered Bal^lon and sub- 
dued rich King Crcesus, with whole Asia Minor, coming 
triumphantly home, his uncle Cyaxares offered him his 
dat^ter to wife. Cyrus thanked his uncle, and praised the 
mato ; but for marriage, he answered him with these wise 
and sweet words, as they be tittered by Xenophon : 'axx', J 

■^, ot^y r^ ToC irarple y*dff*.if ma) r^ rns finrplg roSr& au awm* 
tUm' That is to say, " Uncle Cyaxares, I commend the 
stock, I like the maid, and I allow well the dowry: but 
(saith he) by the counsel and consent of my father and mo- 
ther, I will determine further of these matters."^ « 

Strong Samson also in Scripture saw a maid that liked 
him ; but he spake not to her, but went home to his father 
and his mother, and desired both father and mother to make 
the marriage for him. Doth this modesty, doth this obe- 
dience, that was in great King Cyrus and strong Samson,, 
remain in our youne men at this day ? No surely : for we 
live not longer after uiem by time, than we live far difierent 
from them by good order. Our time is so far from that old 
discipline and obedience, as now, not only young gentle- 
men, but even very girls, dare, without all &ar, though not 
without open shame, where they list, and how they list> 
marry themselves in spite of father, mother, Grod, good 

* "EtfTiy ocurole *Ekt\j6ipa *Xyopk xetKwfiinif t v9a ri, r« fiatfftKnm utii 
rh, &XK9L ap^tM Tisro/qroei. iitrt\i$n rii fnh tSvta, xoA oi ayttpant xal 
at rodreuv ^onra), xa) &7ttipoxa>JM iTrtK^^arreu tig of^Xov rftirev, iff 
fit.^ fuyvCyirat ^ rotfrcov rC^ri rp r65v frnrouhv/iiimiv tixocfiUfu I see 
no cBfierence between this coDege in Persia, and one here in Ba- 
gkuid; excepting that theirs was joined to the court, and so waa 
mow in the eye of the world. 
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order, and all. The cause of this evil is, that youth is least 
looked unto, when they stand in most need of good keep and 
regard. It availeth not to see them well taught in young 
years, and after when they come to lust and youthful days, 
to give them licence to live as they lust themselves. For if 
you suffer the eye of a young gentleman once to he entansled 
with vain sights, and the ear to be corrupted with fond or 
filthy talk, uie mind shall quickly fall sick, and soon vomit^ 
and cast up all the wholesome doctrine that he received in 
childhood, though he were never so well brought up before. 
And being once inglutted with vanity, he wul straightway 
loath all learning, and all good counsel to the same ; and the 
parents, for all their great cost and charge, reap only in the 
end the fruit of grief and care. 

This evil is not common to poor men, as Grod will have it, 
but proper to rich and great men's children, as they deserve 
it. Indeed from seven to seventeen, young gentlemen com- 
monly be carefully enough brought up ; " but from seven- 
teen to seven-and-twenty (the most dangerous time of all man*s 
life, and most slippery to stay well in) they have commonly 
the rein of all licence in their own hand, and especially such 
as do live in the court." And that which is most to be 
marvelled at, commonly the wisest and also best men, be 
found the tedest fathers in this behalf. And if some good 
father will seek some remedy herein, yet the mother (if 
the house hold of our lady) haa rather, yea and will have her 
son cunning and bold, in making him to live trimly when he 
is young, than by learning and travel to be able to serve his 
pnnce and his country, both wisely in peace, and stoutly in 
war, when he is old. 

The fault is in yourselves, ye noblemen*s sons, and there- 
fore ye deserve the greater blame, that commonly the 
meaner men s children come to be the wisest counsellors and 
greatest doers, in the weighty affairs of this realm. And 
why ? for God will have it so of his providence, because ye 
will have it no otherwise by your negligence. 

And Grod is a good God, and wisest in all his doings, that 
will place virtue, and displace vice, in those kin^oms where 
he doth govern. *' For he knoweth, that nobility without 
virtue and wisdom, is blood indeed, but blood truly without 
bones and sinews ; and so of itself, without the other^ very 
weak to bear the burthen of weighty afi^drs.*' 

The greatest ship indeed commonly carrieth the greatest 
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burthen^ but yet always with the greatest Jeopardy, not only 
for the persons and goods committ^ unto it> but even for the 
ship itself, except it be sovemed with the greater wisdom. 

But nobility governed by learning and wisdom, is indeed 
most like a fair ship, having tide and wind at will, under the 
rule of a skilful master : when contrariwise, a ship carried, 
yea, with the highest tide and greatest wind, lacking a skilful 
master, most commonly doth either sink itself upon sands, 
or break itself upon rocks. And even so, how many have 
been either drowned in vain pleasure, or overwhelmed by 
stout wilfulness, the histories of England be able to afford 
over-many exam];)les unto us. Therefore, ye great and noble- 
men's children, if ye will have rightfully tnat praise, and 
enjoy surely that place which your fathers have, and elders 
had, and left unto you, ye must keep it as they gat it ; and 
that is, by the only way of virtue, wisdom, and worthiness. 

For wisdom and virtue, there be niany fair examples in 
this court for young gentlemen to follow 3 but they be like 
fair marks in the field, out of a man's reach, too far off to 
shoot at well. The best and worthiest men indeed be some- 
times seen, but seldom talked withal. A youns gentleman 
may sometimes kneel to their {lerson, but smaSUy use their 
company for their better instruction. 

But young gentlemen are fain commonly to do in the 
court, as young archers do in the field ; that is, take such 
marks as be nigh them, although they be never so foul to 
shoot at : I mean, they be driven to keep company with the 
worst; and what force ill company hath to corrupt good 
wits, the wisest men know best. 

And not ill company only, but the ill opinion also of the 
most part doth much harm ; and namely of those which 
should be wise in the true deciphering of the good disposition 
of nature, of comeliness in courtly manners, and all right 
doings of men. 

But error and phantasy do commonly occupy the place of 
truth and judgement. For if a yoimg gentleman be demure 
and still of nature, th^ say he is simple and lacketh wit ; 
if he be bashful and will soon blush, they call him a babish 
Slnd ill brought up thing; when Xenophon doth precisely 
note in Cyrus, that ''his * bashfulness in youth, was the very 

• This is the place in Xenpphon. ' flg 8i irpo?y«» i yjpiwe 

«vT^t 0^ Tip /ityiQtt f »V ^p«9 TOW fF^9r,^9v Yl»fV9au, w To^rip ^ nig 
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true sign of his virtue and stoutness afler.** If he be inno- 
cent and ignorant of i\\, thej say he is rude, and hath no 
grace : so ungraciously do some graceless men misuse the fiur 
and godly word grace. 

But if you would know what grace they mean, ^ and 
look, and learn among them, and you shall see that it is. 

Pint, to blush at nothing; *' and blushing in youth/* saith 
Aristotle, *' is nothing else but fear to do ill :** which fear be^ 
iiig once lustily fraid away from youth, then followeth to dare 
do any mischief, to contemn stoutly any goodness, to be busy 
in every matter, to be skilful in every tnin^, to acknowledge 
no ignorance at ail. To do thus in court, is counted of some 
the chief and greatest grace of all ; and termed by the name 
of a virtue, cdled courage and boldness ; when Crassus in 
Cicero teacheth the clean contrary, and that most wittily, 
saying thus, Jludere, cum b^ms eiiam rebus conjunctum, per 
ietfsum est magnoperejitgiendum : which is to say, '' To be 
bow, yea in a good matter, is for itself greatly to be 
eschewed.* 

Moreover, where the swing goeth, there to fellow, hvm, 
flatter, lau^, and lie lustily at other men*s liking : to &ce, 
stand foremost, shove back ; and to the meaner man, or un- 
known in the court, to seem somewhat solemn, coy, big, and 
dangerous of look, talk, and answer : to think well of Um- 
self, to be lusty in contemning of others, to have som^ trim 
grace in a privy mock: and in greater presence to bear a 
brave look ; to be warlike, though he never looked enemy in 
the face in war ; yet some warlike sign must be used, «ther 
a slovenly buskin, or an overstaring frounced head, as thoogjh 
out of every hair's top should suddenly start out a «)od big 
oath when need requireth. Yet, praised be God, i^ndand 
hath at this time many worthy captains and good soldiers, 
which be indeed so honest of behaviour, so comely of condi- 
tions, so mild of manners, as they may be examples of good 
order to a good sort of others, which never came in war.— • 
But to return where I left : In place also to be able to raise 
talk, and make discourse of every rush ; to have a very good 
will to hear himself speak ; to be seen in palmistry, wneieby 
to convey to chaste ears some fond and filthy talk. 

And u some Smithfidd ruffian take up some strange go- 
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in^, enme new mowing with the mouthy some wrenehing 
¥nth the shoulders, some brave proverb^* some fresh new oath 
that is not stale, but will run round in the mouth ; some 
new disguised garment, or desperate hat, fond in fashion, or 
sarish in colour, whatsoever it cost, how small soever hig 
uving be, by what shift soever it be gotten, gotten must it be, 
and used with the first, or else the grace of it is stale and 
^one. Some part of this graceless grace was described by me 
to a little rude verse long ago. 

To laugh, to lie, to flatter, to fiice. 
Four ways in court to win men grace. 
If thou be thrall to none of theses 
Away good Peckgoose, hence John Cheese; 
Mark well my word, and mark their deed, 
And think this verse part of thy creed. 

Would to God this talk were not true, and that some mea*« 
doings were not thus. I vrrite not to hurt any, but to profit 
tome ; to accuse none, but to monish such who, allured by 
ill counsel, and following ill example, contrary to their good 
brinsing up^ and against their own good nature, yield over^ 
much to these follies and faults. 1 know many serving-men 
of good order, and well staid : and again, I hear say there be 
some serving-men do but ill service to their young masters. 
Yea, read l^rence and Plautus advisedl]^ over, and you shaU 
(ind in those two wise writers, almost in every^comedy, no 
unthrifty young man, that is not brdugjht thereunto by the 
subtle enticement of some lewd servant. And even now in 
our days, Getss, au4 Davi, Gnathos, and many bold bawdy 
Phormios too, be pressing in to prattle on every staee, to 
meddle in every matter ; when honest Parmenos shall not 
be heard, but bear small swing with their masters. Their 
company, their talk, their over great experience in mis- 
chiet, doth easily corrupt the best natures, and best brought 
up wits. N 

But I marvel the less that these misorders be among some 
in the court ; for coiiUnonly in the country also every where, 
innooency is gone, bashfulness is vanished ; much presump- 
tion in youth, small authority in age -y reverence is neglected, 
duties be confounded : and, to be short, disobedience doth 
overflow the banks of good order almost in every placCj al* 
most in every degree of man. 

Mean meu have eyes |to see^ aad cau99 to. ]smeai» tod oo^ 
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casion to complain of these miseries ; but others have autho- 
rity to remedy them, and will do so too, when God shall 
think time fit. For all these misorders be Grod's just plasues, 
by his sufierance brought justly unon us for our sins, wnich 
be infinite in number, and horriole in deed; but namely 
for the great abominable sin of unkindness. But what un- 
kindness? Even such unkindness as was in the Jews, in 
contemning God's voice, in shrinking from his word, in 
wishing back again for Egypt, in committing adultery and 
whoreoom, not with the women, but with tnc doctrine of 
Babylon, and did bring all the plagues, destructions, and cap- 
tivities, that fell so oft and horrible upon Israel. 

We have cause also in England to beware of unkindness, 
who have had in so few years the candle of God's word so oft 
lighted, so oft put out ; and yet will venture by our un- 
thankfulness in doctrine and sinful life, to lose again light, 
candle, candlestick, and all. 

God keep in us his fear; God graft in us the true know- 
'ledge of his word, with a forward will to follow it, and so to 
bring forth the sweet fruits of it ; and then shall he preserve 
118 by his grace from all manner of terrible days. 

Tiie remedy of this doth not stand only in making good 
common laws for the whole realm, but also (and perchance 
chiefly) in observing private discipline, every man carefully 
in his own house ; and namely if special regard be had to 
youth ; and that, not so much in teaching them what is good, 
as in keeping them from that that is ill. 

Therefore if wise fathers be not as well aware in weeding 
from their children ill things and ill company, as they were 
before in grafting in them learning, and providing for them 
good schoolmasters, what fruit they shall reap of all their 
cost and care, common experience doth tell. 

Here b the place, in youth is the time when some igno« 
ranee is as necessary as much knowledge ; and not in mat- 
ters of our duty toward God, as some wilful wits willin^y 
against their own knowledge, perniciously against their own 
conscience, have of late openly taught. Indeed St. Chry- 
sostom, that noble and eloquent doctor, * in a sermon con* 

* The passage here pointed to^ is in St Chrysostom's fifUi Dis- 
course, ^tp\ Elfiap/iirfie x«) npofo/aj. A captious question being put, 
** How comes one man to be rich, and another poor?'* he answers, 
*• Though we were never so ignorwt of the reasons of theee thingi^ 
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fra FtUunip and the carious Searching of Nativities^ doth 
wisely say, that '* Ignorance therein is better than know- 
ledge." But to wring this sentence^ to wrest thereby out of 
men's hands the knowledge of God's doctrine, is witnout all 
reason, against common sense, contrary to the judgement 
also of them which be the discreetest men and best learned 
on their own side. I know * Julian the Apostate did so ; but 
I never heard or read that any ancient Father of the primi- 
tive church either thought or wrote so. 

But this ignorance in youth which I speak on, or rather 
this simplicity, or most truly this innocency, is that which 
the noble Persians, as wise Xenophon doth testify, were so 
careful to breed up their youth in. But Christian fathers 
commonly do not so. Ana I will tell you a tale, as much to 
be misliked, as the Persians* example is to be followed. 

This last summer I was in a gentleman's house, where a 
young child, somewhat past four year old, could in no wise 
frame his tongue to say a little short grace ; and yet he could 
roundly rap out so many ugly oaths, and those of the new- 
est ^nion, as some good man of fourscore year old hath 
never heard named before. And that which was most de- 
testable of all, his father and mother would laugh at it. I 
much doubt what comfort another day this chila shall bring 
unto them. This child using much the company of serving- 
men, and giving good ear to their talk, did easily learn which 
he shall hardly torget all the days of his life hereafter. So 
likewise in the court, if a young gentleman will venture 
himself into the company of ruffians, it is over-great a jeo- 
pardy, lest their fashions, manners, thoughts, talk, and 

yet it is far better to continue in our ignorance, than to admit of any 
impious tenet or opinion:** B/Xtiov yap a.yvo»7v xaKuiSf ^ tiievut yaawf* 
rh fih ya-p oux i'^^fi xa-njyo^/av, tI i\ iirta-TipriTou avyyvdjjjLtjg, Tom. 6» 
pag. 878. Edit. Savil 

* Julian put forth a severe edict, whereby he forbade the Chris- 
tians publicly in the schools either to teach or study humane lite- 
rature. • For which Gregory Nazianzen thA warmly inveighs 
against him, though playing too much with the word \6yos : K^xe/v<|> 
irpiirovtroi B/x)?, K6y(^ M^K^^ta^ou Wlp riis *h KSyoug irapavojuLtaf, tZp 
xo«y£;v ^vreuy \oytxo7s cHrrafftf wg \Zttm aurot/, XptOTtAyotg f<p^6vria'sVf 
aKoydnaroi 7np\ \6y<tn 8iayoi]9«)f h ^r^yraiv, ijg tj^irOf XoytatroiTog, 
ZttiK a. pag. 4. Edit Eton. ** Illud autem inclemens, pbruendum per- 
enni siientio, quod arcebat docere magistros rhetoricos et grammaticoa 
ritus Christiani cultores.** Ammianus MarceUinus, lib. 21. 
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detds, wilt very soon be over-like. '* The oohfoanding of 
companies breedeth confusion of good manners, both in the 
court and every where else.** 

And it may be a great wonder, but a greater shame to us 
Christian men, to understand what a Heathen writer, Iso- 
crates, doth leave in memory of writing, concerning the care 
that the noble city of Athens had to bring up their youth in 
honest company and virtuous discipline ; wImmc talk in Greek 
is to this effect m English : 

*' The city was not more careful to see their children 
well taught, than to see their young men well governed ; 
which they brought to pass, not so much by common law, as 
by private discipline. For they had more regard that their 
youth by good order should not offend, than how by law 
they might be punished: and if ofl'ence were committed, 
there was neither way to hide it, nor hope of pardon for it. 
Good natures were not so much openly praised, as they were 
secretly marked and watchfully re^rded, lest th&7 should 
lose the g|oodness th^ had- Therefore in schools of singing 
and dancing, and other honest exercises, governors were ap- 
pointed more diligent to oversee their good manners, than 
their masters were to teach them any learning. It was some 
shame to a young man to be seen in the open market ; and if 
for business he passed through it, he did it with a marvellous 
modesty and bashful fashion. To eat or drink in a tavern 
was not only a shame, but also punishable in a young man. 
To contrary, or to stand in terms with an old man, was more 
heinous * tnan in some place to rebuke and scold with his 

* In this citation out of Isocrates, Mr. Ascham has rather given 
the sense of several passages, than a strict translation of his author; 
and perhaps he might trust to his memory, without consulting the 
original ; which is no uncommon thing widi learned men. What is 
here ^pressed, ** than in some place,** is in the Greek, q vuv : which 
is nit a comparison between Athens and some other state in point 
of strict discipline uid r^ularity of manners, but a complaint of a 
decay herein, and or a degeneracy in the present age from the good 
conduct of former times. 

The latter part, where he keeps somewhat closer to the original, I 
riiall transcribe : OSrat S* s^cuyov r^y ayopay, <oa-re el xoii totc 2ic^- 

«Oioi;rr»(. &mifrt7v il roig irpfo^uripus, ^ Xo«Sop^0'a0^oe<, Sc/v^refor 
iv^fM^Vf j$ vCIv iTf^) rohs yoviag i^a/Aaprivttv, Iv tioiiniK*7i^ 9« ^ocyeTv if 
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oWn father.** With many other more good orders and fair 
disciplines, which I refer to their reading that have lust to 
look upon the description of such a worth]^ commonwealth. 

And to know what worthy fruit did spring of such worthy 
seed, I will tell you the most marvel of all, and yet such a 
truth as no man shall deny it, except such as be ignorant in 
knowledge of the best stories. 

Athens, by this discipline and good ordering of youth, did 
breed up, within the circuit of that one city, within tho 
compass of one hundred years, within the memory of one 
man*s life, so many notable captains in war, for worthiness, 
wisdom, and learning, as be scarce matchable, no not in the 
state of Rome, in the compass of those seven hundred years, 
when it flourished most. 

And because I will not only say it, but also prove it, the 
names of them be these : Miltiades, Themistocles, Xantip^ 
pus, Pericles, Cimon, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, Conon, Jphi* 
crates, Xenophon, Timotheus, Theopompus, Demetrius, 
and divers others more j of which every one may justly 
be spoken that worthy praise which was given to Scipia 
Africanus, jvho Cicero doubteth, *' whether he were more 
noble captain in war, or more eloquent and wise counsellor 
in peace.** And if you believe not me, read diligently 
• ^milius Probus in Latin, and Plutarch in Greek ; which 
two had no cause either to flatter or lie upon any of those 
which I have recited. 

And beside nobility in war, for excellent and matchless 
masters in all manner of learning, in that one city, in moi- 
mory of one age, were more leamod men, and that in a man«« 
ner altogether, than all time doth remember, than all place 
doth aflord, than all other tongues do contain. And I do 
not mean of those authors, which by injury of time, by 
negligence of men, by cruelty of fire and swonH be lost ; 
but even of those, which by God*s grace are left yet unto us ; 
of which, I thank God, even my poor study lacketh not one. 
As in philosophy, Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Euclid, and 
Theopnrast; in eloquence and cifil law, Demosthenes, 
^schines, Lycurgus, Dinarchus, Demades, Isocrates, Isaeus, 

* Cornelius Nepos, whose Works by a mistake have gone undef 
the name of JfimiHus Probus ; who seems to have no other title to 
them, than as he took care to have them copied out for the use of 
the Emperor Thtodpfius. 

Q2 
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Lysias, Antisthenes, Andocides; in history, Herodotus, 
Tniic^ides, Xenophon, and which we lack to our great 
loss, llicopoinpiis and Ephoros ; in poetry, .Sschylos, So- 
phocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, and somewhat of Menan- 
der, Demosthenes* sister s son. 

Now let Italian, and Latin itself, Spanish, French, Dutch, 
and English, bring forth their learning, and recite their au- 
thorities; Cicero only excepted, and one or two more in La- 
tin, they be all patched clouts and rags, in comparison of ^ur 
woven oroad-cloths; and truly, if there be any good in them, 
it is either learned, borroweo, or stolen from some of those 
worthy wits of Athens. 

The remembrance of such a commonwealth, using such 
discipline and order for youth, and thereby bringing forth to 
their praise, and leaving to us for our example, such captains 
lor war, such counsellors for peace, and matchless masters for 
all kind of learning, is pleasant for me to recite, and not irk« 
some, I trust, for others to hear, except it be such as make 
neither account of virtue nor learning. 

And whether there be any such or no, I cannot well tell : 
3ret I hear say, some young gentlemen of ours count it their 
dhame to he counted learned ; and perchance they count it 
their shame to be counted honest also; for I hear say, they 
meddle as little with the one as with the other. A marvel- 
lous case, that gentlemen should so be ashamed of good 
learning, and never a whit ashamed of ill manners ! Sucn do 
say for them, that the gentlemen of France do so; which is 
a lie, as God will have it : Langaeus and Bellaeus, that be 
dead, and the noble Vidam of Chartres, that is alive, and in* 
finite more in France, which I hear tell of, prove this to be 
most false. And though some in France, which will needs 
be gentlemen, whether men will or no, and have more.gen- 
tleness in their hat than in their head, be at deadly feud with 
both learning and honesty; yet I believe, if that noble 
prince. King Frgmcis the First, were alive, they should liave 
neither place in his court, nor peovsion in his wars, if he had 
knowledge of them. This opinion is not French, but plain 
Turkish, from whence some French fetch more faults than 
this ; which I pray God keep out of England, and send also 
those of ours better minds, which bend themselves against 
virtue and leaminz, to the contempt of God, dishonour of 
their country, to the hurt of manjr others, and at length 4o 
the greatest harm and utter destruction of themselves. 
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Some others^ having better nature but less wit (for ill 
commonly have over much wit)^ do not utterly dispraise 
learning, but they say, that without learning common expe- 
rience. Knowledge ot all fashions, and haunting all compa« 
nies, shall work m youth both wisdom and ability to execute 
any weighty affair. Surely lone experience doth profit much, 
but most, and almost only to him Cif we mean honest affairs) 
that is diligently before instructed with precepts of well 
.doing. For good precepts of learning be the eyes of the 
mind, to look wisely before a. man, which way to go rights 
and which not. 

I^eaming teacheth more in one year than experience in 
twenty ; and learning teacheth safely, when experience maketh J 
more miserable, than wise. He nazardeth sore that waxeth 
wise by experience. An unhappy master is he that is made 
cunning by many shipwrecks ; a miserable merchant, that is 
neither rich nor wise but after some bankrouts. It is costly 
wisdom that is bought by experience. We know by expe- 
rience itself, that it is a marvellous pain to find out but a 
short way by long wandering. And surely, he that would 

f>rove wise by experience, he may be witty indeed, but even 
ike a swift runner, that runneth fast out of the way, and 
iiix)n the night, he knoweth not whither. And verily they 
be fewest in number that be happy or wise by unlearned ex- 
perience. And look well upon tne former life of those few, 
whether your example be old or young, who without learn- 
ing have gathered oy long experience a little wisdom and 
some happiness ; ana when you do consider what mischief 
they have committed, what dangers they have escaped, (and 
yet twenty for one do perish ia 4hc~advcn lui c;7~then think 
well witn yourself, whether you would that your own son 
should come to wisdom ai^d happiness by the way of such 
experience or no. ^ ^ 

It is a notable tale, that old Sir Roger Chamm, sometime 
chief justice, would tell of himself. When he was ancient 
in inn of court, certain young ^ntlemen were brought be- 
fore him to be corrected for certain misorders : and one of the 
lustiest said, *' Sir, we be young gentlemen ; and wise men 
before us have proved all fashions, and yet those have done 
full well." This they said, because it was well known that 
Sir Roger had been a soodfellow in his youth. But he an- 
swered them very wise^ : '' Indeed/* saidi he, ^* in youth 
I was^ as you aie now 3 and I had twelye fellows like unto 
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ttiyselfy bat not one of them came to a good end. And 
therefore follow not mj example in youth, but follow my 
counsel in age, if ever ye think to come to diis place, or to 
theie yean that I am come unto ; lest you meet either with 
poverty or Tyburn in the way." 

Thus experience of all fashions in youth, being in proof 
always danaerous, in issue seldom lucky, is a way indeed to 
overmuch Knowledge, yet used commonly of such men, 
which be either earned by some curious afi^tion of mind, or 
driven by some hard necessity of life, to haaard the trial of 
over-many perilous adventures. 

Erasmus, the honour of learning of all our time, said 
wisely, " That experience is the common schoolhouse of 
fools and ill men. Men of wit and honesty be otherwise in- 
structed. For there be, that keep them out of fire, and yet 
was never burned; that beware of water, and yet was never 
nigh drowning; that hate harlots, and was never at the 
ttews ; that abnor falsehood, and never broke promise them- 
•elves." 
^ But will you see a fit similitude of this adventured expe- 
rience. A father that doth let loose his son to all experiences. 
Is most like a fond hunter that letteth slip a whelp to the 
whole herd; twentv toone he shall fall upon a rascal, and let 
go the fair game. Men that hunt so, be either ignorant per- 
aons, privy stealers, or nip;ht-walker6. * 

Learning therefore, ye wise fathers, and good bringing 
up, and not blind and dangerous experience, is the next 
and readiest way that must lead your children, first to wis- 
dom, and then to worthiness, if*^ ever ye purpose they shall 
eome there. 

And to say all in short, though I lack authority to give 
counsel, yet I lack not good will to wish, that the youth in 
England, ewcially gentlemen, and namely nobifity, should 
be by goodHrin^ing up so grounded in judgement of learn- 
ing, so founded m love of honesty, as vvnen they should be 
called forth to Uie execution of great affairs, in service of 
their prince and country, they might be able to use, and to 
order all experiences, were they good, were they bad, and 
that according to the square, nue, and line, of wisdom, 
learning, and virtue. 

And I do not mean by all this my talk, that young genn 
tlemen should always be poring on a book, and by using 
good studies should loie honest j^easuie, and haunt no good 
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pastime ; I mean nothins less. For it is well known that I 
t>oth like and love> and have alwajs, and do yet still use all 
exercises and pastimes that be fit for my nature and ability : 
and beside natural disposition^ in judgment also I was never 
either stoic in doctrine or anabaptist in religion, to mislike a 
merry, pleasant, and playful nature, if no outrage be com- 
mitted against law, measure, and good order. 

Theretore I would wish, that beside some good time fitly 
appointed, and constantly kept, to increase by reading the 
knowledge of the tongues and learning ; young gentlemen 
should use, and delight in all courtly exercises, and eentle^ 
manlike pastimes. And good cause why : for the self same 
noble city of Athens, justly commended of me before, did 
wisely, and upon great consideration, aj)point the Muses, 
Apollo, and Pallas, to be patrons of learning to their youth. 
For the Muses, besides learning, were also ladies of dancings 
mirth, and minstrelsy: Appllo was god of shooting, and au- 
thor of cunning playing upon instruyients ; Pallas^also was 
lady mistress in wars. Whereby was nothing else meant, 
but that learning should be always mingled with honest 
mirth and comely exercises ; and that war also should be go- 
verned by learning and moderated by wisdom ; as did well 
appear in those captains of Athens named by me before, and 
also in Scipio and Caesar, the two diamonds of Rome. And 
Pallas was no more feared in wearing cegida, than she was 

I)raised for choosing olivam ; whereby shineth the gloiy of 
earning, which thus was governor and mistress in the noble 
city of Athens, both of war and peace. 

Therefore to ride comely, to run fair at the tilt or ring ; to 
play at all weapons, to shoot fair in bow, or surely in gun ; 
to vault lustily, to run, to leap, to wrestle, to swimj to 
dance comely, to sing, and play on instruments cunnin^y ; 
to hawk, to hunt ; to play at tennis, and all pastimes gene- 
rally, which be joined with labour, used in open place, and 
on the day-light, containing either sofne fit exercise for war, 
or some pleasant pastime for peace, be not only tomely and 
decent, ^but also very necessary for a courtly gentleman to use. 
But of all kind of pastimes fit for a centleman, I will, 
God willing, in fitter place more at hr^ declare fully, in my 
book of the Cockpit ; which I do write to satisfy some, I 
trust with some reason, that be more curious in marking 
other men's doings, than careful in fioending their own 
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faults. And some also will needs busy themselres in mar- 
velling, and addins thereunto unfriei;idly talk, why I, a man 
of good years, and of no ill place, I thank Grod and my 
prince, do make choice to spend such time in writing of 
trifles, as the School of Shooting, the Cockpit, and this book 
of the First Principles of Grammar, rather than to take 
some weighty matter m hand^ either of religion or civil dis- 
cipline. 

Wise men, I know, will well allow of my choice herein ; 
and as for such who have not wit of themselves, but must 
learn of others to judge right of men's doings, let them read 
that wise poet Horace in his Arte Poetica, who willeth men 
to beware of high and lofty titles. For great ships require 
costly tackling, and also afterward dangerous government: 
small boats be neither very chargeable in making, 'nor very 
oft in great jeopardy ; and yet they carry many times as good 
and costly ware as greater vessels do. A mean alignment may 
easily bear the light hprthen of a small fault, and have at^ 
ways at hand a reaily excuse for ill handling; and some 
praise it is, if it so chance, to be better in deed than a 
man dare venture to seem. A high title doth charge a man 
with the heavy burthen of too great a promise ; and there- 
fore saith Horace, very wittily, that tnat poet was a very 
fool, that began hb book with a goodly verse indeed, but over 
proud a promise : 

** Fortunam Priami cantabo, et nobile bellum :" 

And aAer as wisely : 

«< Quanto rectius hie, qui nil molitur inepte?*' &c. 

meanine Homer ; who, within the compass of a small argu* 
ment of one harlot and of one good wite, did- utter so much 
learning in all kind of sciences, as, by the judgement of Quin- 
tilian, '* he deserveth so high a praise, tnat no man yet de- 
served to sit in the second degree beneath him." And thus 
much out of my way, concerning my purpose in spending 
pen and paper and time upon trifles ; and namely to an- 
swer some that have neither wit nor learning to do any 
thing themselves, neither will nor honesty to say well oT 
others. 

To join learning with comely exercises, Conto Baldesar 
Castiglione in his book Cortegiane doth trimly teach j which 
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book advisedly read and diligently followed but one year at / 
home in England^ would do a young gentleman more good, 
I wis8, than three years travel abroad spent in Italy. And I 
marvel this book is no more read in the court than it is> see-* 
ing it is * so well translated into English by a worthy gentle- 
man. Sir Thomas Hobby, who was many ways well fur- 
nished with learning, andTvery expert in knowledge of divers 
tongues. 

And beside good precepts in books, in all kind of tongues> 
this court also never lacKed many fair examples for young 
gentlemen to follow : and surely one example is more valu* 
able, both to good and ill, than twenty precepts written in 
books ; and so Plato, not in one or two, but divers places^ 
doth plainly teach. 

If Kins Edward had lived a little longer, his only exam- 
ple had bred such a race of worthy learned gentlemen, as 
this realm never yet did afford. 

And in the second degree, two noble primroses of nobi« 
lity, the young Duke of Suffolk, and Lord Henry Matrevers, 
were two such examples to the court for learning, as our 
time may rather wish than look for again. 

At Cambridge also, in St. John's college, in my time, 
I do know, that not so much the good statutes, as two 
gentlemen of worthy memoiy. Sir John Cheke and Dr. 
Redman, by their only example of excellency in learning, of 
godliness in living, of diligence in studying, of counsel in 
exhorting, by good order in all things, did breed up so many 
learned men in that one college of St. John*s at one time, as 
1 believe the whole University of Louvain in many years was 
never able to afford. 

Present examples of this present time I list not to touch ; 
yet there is one example for all the gentlemen of this court 
to follow, that may well satisfy them, or nothing will serve 
them, nor no example move them to goodness and karning. 

It is your shame (I speak to you all, you young genUe- 
men of England) that one maid should go beyond you all in 
excellency of learning and knowledge of divers tongues. 

* This book was soon after (and perhaps the sooner for this great 
character here given it) translated into excellent Latin by Mr, 
Clerke, fellow of King's College in Cambridge, with this title, JBai" 
thasaris CastUionis Comitii de Curiali, sive JMico% Ubri qyuituoTf 
t'x Italico Semume in Latinum converti. 
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Point forth six of the best giren gentlemen of thb oourt^ 
and all they together show not so much good will, spend not 
so much time, oestow not so many hours daily, CMrderlVf and 
constantly, for the increase of learning and knowledge;, as 
doth the Queens Maiesty herself. Yea I believe, that be> 
side her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spanish, * she readeth here now at Windsor more Greek 
eveij day, than some prebendary of this church doth read 
Latin in a whole vreek. And that which is most praise- 
worthy of all, within the walls of her privy chamber, she 
hath obtained that excellency of learning to understand, 
speak, and write both wittily with head, and fair with hand, 
as scarce one or two rare wits in both the Universities have 
in many years reached unto. Amongst all the benefits that 
God hath blessed me withal, next the knowledge of Christ's 
true religion, I count this die greatest, that it pleased God 
to call me to be one poor minbter in setting forward these 
excellent gifts of learning in this most excellent prince; 
whose only example, if the rest of our nobiliw would follow, 
then might England be for learning and wisdom in nobility^ 
a spectacle to all the world beside. But see the mishap of 
men ; the best examples have never such force to move to 
any goodness, as the bad, vain, light, and fond have to all 
illness. 

And one example, though out of th^ compass of learning, 
yet not out of the order of good manners, was notable m 
this court not fully twenty-four years ago ; when all the acts 
of parliament, many ^ood proclamations, divers strait com- 
mandments, sore punishments openly, special regard pri- 
vately, could not do so much to take away one misorder, as 

* Mr. Ascham, in his Discourse of the Affairs of Germany, 
■peaking of John Frederick Duke of Saxony, Luther's great friend 
and defender* hath this passage, not unlike what he here i^tes of hit 
royal mistress : 

** It is marvellous that my friend Joannes Sturmius doth report 
by writing, what he heard Philip Melancthon at a time say of this 
noble Duke, that he thought the Duke did privately read and write 
more every day, than did both he and Dr. Aurifaber; which two 
ynxe counted in all men's judgements to be the greatest readers and 
writers in all the University of Wittemberg.** 

This I the rather §3d, because I have heard this place censured } as 
If Mr. Ascham had fimed in point of civility and good mumen, and 
intended a reflection by the eompttison. 
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the example of one big one of this court did, still to keep up 
the same : the memory whereof doth yet remain in a com- 
mon proverb of fiirchmg-lane. 

Take heed therefore, ye great ones in the court, yea 
though ye be the greatest of all, take heed* ivhat ye do; 
take heed how ye hve ; for as ye great ones use to do, so 
all mean men lore to do. Ye be indeed makers or mar- 
rers of all men's manners within the realm. For though 
God hath placed you to be chief in makmg of laws, to b^r 
greatest authority, to command all others |lyet God doth 
order, that all your laws, all your authority, all your com- 
mandments, do not half so much with mean men, as doth 
your example and manner of living. And for example, even 
m the greatest matter, if you yourselves do serve God gladly 
and orderly for conscience sake, not coldly, and sometime for 
manner* sake, you cany all the court wi^ you, and the 
whole realm beside, earnestly and orderly to do the same. 
If you do otherwise, you be the only authors of all misorders 
in religion, not only to the court, but unto all England be- 
side. Infinite shall be made cold in religion by your exam- 
ple, that never were hurt by reading of books. 

And in meaner matters, if three or four great ones in 
court will needs outrage in apparel, in huge hose, in mon- 
strous hats, in garish colours ; let the prince proclaim, make 
laws, order, punish, command every g^te in London daily to 
be watched ; let all good men beside do every where what 
they can ; surely the misorder of apparel in mean men abroad 
shall never be amended, except the greatest in court will 
order and mend themselves first. I know some ^reat and 

food ones in court were authors, that honest citizens of 
^ondon should watch at every gate to take misordered per- 
sons in apparel : I know that honest Londoners did so ; and 
I saw (which I saw then, and report now with some grief) 
that some courtly men were offended with these good men 
of London : ana (that which srieved me most of all) 1 saw 
the very same time, for all these good orders commanded 
from the court and executed in London; I saw, I say, come 
out of London even unto the presence of the prince, a great 
rabble of mean and light persons in apparel, for matter 
against law, for making against order, for fashion, namely 
hose, so without all order, as he thought himself most 
brave, that durst do most in breaking order, and was most 
monstrous in misorder. And for all the great command- 
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menu that came out of the court, yet this bold misorder was 
winked at, and home within the court I thought it was 
not well, that some great ones of the court durst fUeclare 
themselves offended with good men of London for doing 
their duty, and the good ones of the court would not show 
themselves offended with ill men of London for breaking 
good order. I found thereby a saying of Socrates to be most 
true, '' That ill men be more hasty, than ^ood men forward, 
to prosecute their purposes ;'* even as Chnst himself saith of 
the children olKgnt and darkness. 

Beside apparel, in all other things too, not so much good 
laws and strait commandments, as the example and man- 
ner of great men, doth carry all mean men every where to 
like, and love, and do, as they do. For if but two or three 
noblemen in the court would but begin to shoot, all young 
gentlemen, the.whole court, all London, the whole realmj 
would straightway exercise shooting. 

What praise should they win to themselves ? what com- 
modity should th^ bring to their country, that would thus 
deserve * to be pomted at, ^' Behold, there goeth the author 
of good order, the guide of good men }" I could say more, 
and yet not overmuch. But perchance some will say I 
have stept too far out of my school into the commonwealth*; 
from teaching a young scholar, to monish great and noble 
men : yet I trust good and wise men will think and judge of 
me, that my mind was not so much to be busy and bold with 
them that be great now, as to give true advice to them that 
may be great hereafter ; who, if they do as I wish them to 
do, how great soever they be now by blood and other men*8 
means, they shall become a great deal greater hereafter by 
learning, virtue, and their own deserts^ ^' which b true 

* Men of true worth and excellency, as they justly challenge all 
due respect, so they draw the eyes of the world after them wherever 
they go. Demosthenes never appeared in public, but he was marked 
out by the admiring multitude as he passed along, one crying to an* 
other, oSrog brnitos. To this Lucian alludes in Us Dream : TotaSivA, 
aot 1Ctpt^<rtl^ r^ yyetfc/^r/Mrra, ctftf-ri rih 6(dnfrtin Jbuurrog tI> irXig^/M 
ntif^traCt 9«/|« ^* t^ ZcairC\i^ oZng IxiTyoc, Xiym, This Horace 
expresses with some satisfaction, as being his own case: 

** Totum muneris hoc tui est. 

Quod monstror digito prsetereuntium 
Boinang fidicen lyre** 
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praise, right worthiness, and very nobility indeed.** Yet, if 
some will needs press me that I am too bold with sreat men, 
and stray too far from my matter, I will answer them with 
St. Paul, Sive per conteniionem, sive quocunque modo, modo 
Chris tus pradivetur, Sec, Even so, where m place or out 
of place, with my matter or beside my matter, if I can 
hereby either provoke the good or stay the ill, I shall think 
my writing herein well employed. 

But to come down from great men and higher matters, 
to my little children and poor schoolhouse asain; I will, 
God willing, go forward orderly, as I purposed, to instruct 
children and young men both for learning and«manners. 

Hitherto 1 have showed what harm overmuch fear brine- 
eth to children ; and what hurt ill company and overmucn 
liberty breedeth in youth ; meaning thereby, that from seven 
year old to seventeen, love is the best allurement to learning ; 
from seventeen to seven-and-twenty, that wise men should 
carefully see the steps of youth surely staid by good order, in 
that most slippery time, and especially in the court, a place 
most dangerous for youth to live in, without great grace, 
good regard, and diligently looking to. * 

Sir Richard Sackville, that worthy gentleman of wortliy 
memory, as I said in the beginning, in the Queen*s privy 
chamber at Windsor, after he had talked with me for the 
right choice of a godd wit in a child for learning, and of the 
true difference betwixt quick and hard wits, of alluring 
young children by gentleness to love learning, and of the 
special care that was to be had to keep young men from 
licentious living ; he was most earnest with me, to have me 
say my mind also, what I thought concerning the fancy 
that many young gentlemen of England have to travel abroad, 
and namely to lead a long life in Italy. His request, both 
for his authority and good will toward me, was a sufficient 
commandment unto me, to satisfy his pleasure with uttering 
plainly my opinion in that matter. " Sir," quoth I, *« I 
take going thither, and living there, for a young gentleman 
that doth not go under the keep and guard of such a man, as 
both by wisdom can, and authority dare Me him, to be 
marvellous dangerous." 

And whj I said so then, I will declare at large now, 
which I said then privately, and write now openly ; not be* 
cause I do contemn either the knowledge of strange and 
divers tongues^ and namely the Italian tongue (which, next 
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the Greek and Latin toogoe. I like and lo?e above all ocfacr), 
or ebe because I do despite the learning that u gotten, or 
the experience that is eathered in strange coontnes ; or for 
any private malice that I bear to Italy ; which coantry, and 
in it namely Rome, I have always specially honoured ; be- 
cause time was, when Italy and Rome have been to the 
great good of us that now li\'e, the best breeders and bring* 
ers up of the worthiest men, not only for wise speakine, but 
also for well doing, in all civil affiiirs, that ever was m the 
world. But now that time is gone; and thou8:h the place 
remain, yet the old and present manners do diiler as far as 
black ana white, as virtue and vice. Virtue once made that 
country mistress over all the world ; vice now maketh that 
country slave to them that before were glad to serve it. All 
men see it ; they themselves confess it, namely such as be 
best and wisest amongst them. For sin, by lust and vanity, 
hath and doth breed up every where, common contempt of 
God*8 word, private contention in many fiunilies, open fac- 
tions in every city ; and so making themselves bond to va- 
nity and vice at nome, they are content to bear the yoke of 
serving strangers abroad. Italy now, is not that Italy that 
it was won^to be; and therefore now not so fit a place as 
some do count it, for young men to fetch either wisdom or 
honesW from thence. For surely they will make others but 
bad scholars, that be so ill masters to themselves. Yet, if a 

Sntleman will needs travel into Italy, he shall do well to 
[>k to the life of the wisest traveller that ever travelled 
thither, set out by the wisest writer that ever spake with 
tongue, God*8 doctrine only excepted ; and that is Ulysses in 
Homer. 

Ulysses and his travel I wish our travellers to look upon, 
not so much to fear them with the great dangers that he 
many times suffered, as to instruct them with his excellent 
wisdom, which he always and every where used. Yea, even 
those that be learned and witty travellers, when they be dis- 
posed to praise travelling, as a great commendation, and the 
best scriptiure they have for it, they gladly recite * the third 
verse of Homer* in his first book of the Odyssey, containing a 

* Th« first three verses of Homer's Odyssey: 

* 

noXX& i Mpiirtrwtt T9tir arrta^ ntA fin 1rfm» 
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great praise of Ulysaes, for the wit he gathered and wisdom 
he used in his travelling. 

Which lierse^ because in mine opinion it was not made at 
the first more naturally in Greek by Homer> nor after turned 
more aptly into Latin by Horace, than it was a good while 
ago in Cambridge translated into English, both plainly for 
the sense and roundly for the verse, by on^of the best scho« 
lars that ever St. John*s College bred, Mr. Watson, mine 
old friend, sometime bishop of Xiincoln : therefore for their 
sake, that have lust to see now our English tongue in avoid- 
ing barbarous rhiming, may as well receive right quantity of 
syllables and true order of versifying, (of which matter more 
at large hereafter,) as either Greek or Latin, if a cunning man 
have the handling; I will set forth that one verse m all 
three tongues, for an exampb to good wits, that shall delight 
in like learned exercise. 

Qui mores hominum midtorum vidit, et urbes. 

All travellers do gladly report great praise of Ulysses, 

For that he knew many men*s mannersj and saw many cities. 

And yet is not Ulysses commended so mu^t nor so ofl in 
Homer, because he was 9ro\^r^To;, this is, ' skilful in mafiy 
men*s manners and fashions ;' as because he was roXCuirrig, 
that is, ' wise in all purposes, and wary in all places.' Which 
wisdom and warinohwiU not serve never a traveller, except 
Pallas be always a^nis elbow, that is God*s special grace 
from heaven, to keep him in God's fear in all his doings, in 
all his journey. For he shall not always, in his absence out 
of England, Iieht upon a gentle Alcinous, and walk, in hi» 
fair gardens fml of all harmless pleasures ; but he shall some- 
times .fall either into the hands of some cruel Cyclops, or 
into the lap of some wanton and dallying dame. Calypso ; 
and so suffer the dancer of many a deadly den, not so full of 
perib to destroy the body, as full of vain pleasures to poison 
the mind. Some Siren shall sing him a song, sweet in 
tune, but sounding in the end to his utter destruction. If 
Scylla drown him not, Charybdis may fortune to swallow 
him. Some Circe shall make him, of a plain Englishman, 
a right Italian : and at length to hell, or to some hellish 
place is he likely to go^ from whence is hard returning^ 
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althoadi one Ulynet, and that by PaDat's aid^ and good 
counsel of Tiresias, once escaped that horrible den of deadly 
darkness. 

Therefore, if wise men will needs send their sons into 
Italy, let them do it wisely, mider the keep and guard of 
him who, by his wisdom and honesty, by his example and 
authority, may be able to keep them safe and sound* in the 
fear of God, in Christ's true reliffion, in good order, and ho- 
nesty of living ; except they wnl have them run headlong 
into over-many jeopardies, as Ulysses had done many times, 
if Pallas had not always governed him ; if he had not used 
to stop his ears with wax, to bind himself to the mast of his 
ship, to feed daily upon that sweet herb Moly, * with the 
black root and white flower, given unto him by Mercury to 
aioid all the enchantments of Circe. Whereby the divine 
poet Homer meant covertly (as wise and godly men do judge) 
that love of honesty and hatred of ill, which David more 
plainly doth call the fear of God> the only remedy against all 
enchantments of sin. 

I know divers noble personages, and many worthy gentle- 
men of £n^land, whom all the Siren songs of Italy could 
never untwme from the mast of God*8 Word, nor no en- 
chantment of vanity overturn them from the fear of God 
and love of hdarsty. 

But I know as many, or more, and some sometime my 
dear friends (for whose sake I hate going into that country 
the more), who parting out of Enslaud fervent in the love of 
Christ's doctrine, and well furnisned vi^h the fear of God, 
returned out of Italy worse transformed man ever was any in 
Circe's court. I know divers, that went out of England men 
of innocent life, men of excellent learning, who returned out 
of Italy, not only with worse manners, but also with less 
learning ; neither so willing to live orderly, nor yet so able 
to speak learnedly, as they were at home, before they went 
abroad. And why? Plato, that wise writer, and worthy 
traveller himself, telleth the cause why he went into Sicily, a 
country no nigher Italy by site of place, than Italy that is 
now, is like Sicily that was then, in all corrupt manners aiui 

• Odyss. X, ver. 304. 

MfSXu ^i fxtv xakiwffi ^i4i, )^aXc9r^v it r ifHo'criiit 
"AM^pAfft y% ^yy^roiffu ^loi S« re jravra S^vavroi, 
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licentiousness of life. Plato found in Sicily every city full of 
vanity, full of factions, even as Italy is now. And as Ho- 
mer, like a learned poet, doth feign that Circe by pleasant 
enchantments did turn men into beasts, some into swine, 
some into asses, some into foxes, some into wolves, &c. even 
so * Plato, like a wise philosopher, doth plainly declare, that 
pleasure by licentious vanity, that sweet and perilous poison 
of all youth, doth engender in all those that yield up them- 
selves to her, four notorious properties, 

1. AH'eHN. "" 

2. ATSMAei'AN. ^ 
13. *A*P02T'NHN, 
,4. *rBPIN. 

The first, Forgetfulness of all eood things learned before ; 
the second, Durness to receive eimer learning or honesty ever 
after ; the third, A mind embracing lightly the worse opinion, 
and barren of discretion to make true difference betwixt 
good and ill, betwixt truth and vanity ; the fourth, A proud 
disdainfulness of other good men in all honest matters. 

Homer and Plato have both one meaning, look both to 
one end. For if a pan inglut himself with vanity, or welter 
in filthiness like a swine, all learning, all goodness, is sooa 
forgotten. Then quickly shall he become a dull ass, to un- 
derstand either learning or honesty ; and yet shall he be as 
subtle as a fox in breeding of mischief, in bringing in mis- 

* Plato seems to insist upon 4 nicety, in the beginning of this let- 
ter to Dionysius. It was usual to greet their friends in this form, 
XeUpeiv Koi c5 irp&rrtt> : that is, wish them jot/, and true felicity, 
founded upon good conduct, Plato, though he observes that Diony- 
sius had chose the former, to caress and compliment the Delphian 
god, bespeaking him in this vers^ 

yet he himself approves only of the latter ; which he constantly used 
to his friends, and that, for these reasons, whereunto our author al- 
ludes : 

ipSv TtuTO. Oicj* fA.h, Sri «ra^ ^{tfftv irp^ffT&.TT*ifi a». (irrf^^w yip 
^Sovrff UfUTM xa) XtJ^nj; r^ d'f7oy) kit^pdmt^ %\f Zri rob ir«\Xol i8A.^6>]v 
48ovi^ xM h&mfl ytnSij ZwiuAtcny ^(l^ tJfinity fto) &<ppo0^vny, xocl J^^v 
rUrwiaot h r^ 4yX^* 

R 
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order with a busy head, a discoursing tongue, and a factious 
heart, in every private afl^ir, in all matters of state ; with 
this pretty property, always glad to commend the worse 
party, and ever ready to defend -the falser opinion. And 
why ? For where will is given from goodness to vanity, the 
mind is soon carried from right judgement to any fond 
opinion in religion, in philosophy, or any other kind ot learn- 
ing. The fourth fruit of vain pleasure, by Homer and Pla- 
to*s judgement, is- pride in themselves, contempt of others, 
the very badge of all those that serve in Circe*s court. The 
true meaning of both Homer and Pbto, isplainly declared in 
one short sentence of the holy prophet of God Jeremiah, cry- 
ing out of the vain and vicious life of the Israelites : ^* This 
people (saith he) be fools and dulheads to all goodness, but 
subtle, cupning, and bold in any mischief," &c. 

The true m^icine against the enchantments of Circe, the 
▼anity of licentious pleasure, the enticements of all sin, is in 
Hoiner the herb Moly, with the black root and white flower, 
sour at the first, but sweet in the end ; which Hesiod termeth 
* the study of virtue, hard and irksome in the beginning, but 
in die end easy and pleasant. And that which is most to be 
marveU^ at, the divine poet Homer saith plainly, that this 
medicine against sin and vanity, is not found out by man, 
but eiven and taught by Grod. And for some one's sake, that 
will nave delight to read that sweet and godly verse, I will 
recite the very words of Homer, and also turn tnem into rude 
English metre : 

— — — XaXeirSv M t* iprSo'criif 

In English thus : 

No mortal man, with sweat of brow or toil of mind. 
But only God, who can do all, that herb doth find. 

* The place in Hesiod, which he points to, is thisi "Epytav xoi) 
'H^i^. ver. 289. 

Tq; S* Aptryis tip&ra d'eol vpciripot^Mt i^rineai 
'AB^arot, jAaxplg 8c xa) opOiOff ol/uo; Itt aur^y, 
Kdt) rprff^s rb frp&rcif, l^i^v 8* iig anpcv fxiiai, 
*Pi}i8/i} 8^ iiiruTO. iFiKtt, ^aXfir^ vtp ioua'at. 

These verses Lucian in his Nixuo/uotvrf/or, calls x^tn/Mt c^rn, famous 
and cekbrated verses. 
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Plato also, that divine philoaopher, hath many godly medU 
cine* against the poison of vain pleasure in many places, but 
^ecial^ in his epiatlea to Dionyaius, the tyrant of Sicily. Yet 
u^nst thoK that will needs become beasts with eerving of 
Cllce, the prophet David crieth m09t>loud, Notite fieri tieat 
tquu$ et mulai; and by and by giveth the right luedicioe, 
me true herb Maly, In camo et fiano maxitlai eomm coti- 
itringe; that is to s&v, " Let God's grace be the hit, let 
God B fear be the bridk, to stay chein from running head- 
long into vice, and to turn them into the right way again." 
David, in the second psalm after, Kiveth the same medi- 
cute,' but in these plainer words, DaierCe a male, el fao 

But I am afraid, that over many of out travellers into Italy 
do not eschew the way to Circe's court, but go, and ride, 
and run, and fly thither : they make great haste to come to 
her J they make great suit to serve her; yea, I could point 
out some with my linger, that never had gone out of Knglaod, 
but only to serve Circe in Italy. Vanity and vice, and any 
licence to ill living in England, was counted stale and rode 
unto them. Aiid so, being mules and horses before th^ 
went, return very swine and asses home again : yet every 
where very foxes with subtle and busy heads; and where 
they may, ^ry wolves, with cruel malicious hearts. A mar- 
vellous monster, which for fillhinesa of living, for duloos to 
leaminE himself, for wiliness in dealing with others, for ma- 
lice in hurting tvithout cause, should carry at oocc in one 
body, the bellv of a' swine, the head of an ass, the brain of a 
fox, the womb of a wolf. If you think we judge amiss, and 
write loo sore against y«u, hear what the Italian sailh of the 
' Englishman ; what the master reporteth of the scholar, who 
nttereth plainly what is taught by him, and what is learned 
by you, sayii^, lagieae Italianato i un diabaio incamala; 
that is to say, " You remain men in shape and fashion, but 
becociie devils in life and condition." 

s not the opinion of one for some private spite, but 



the judgement of all in a coiiimon proverb, which riseth of 
ttiat learning, and those manners, which you gather in Italy ; 
a good school-house of wholesome doctrine, and worthy ma- 
sters of commendable scholars ; where the master had rather 
diafkme himself for his teaching, than not shatne his scholar 
for his learning. A good nature of the master, and fair con- 
ditions of the scholars. And now choose you, you Italian 
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Englishmen, whether you will be angry with us for callkig 
you monsters, or with the Italians for calling you devils, or 
eke with your own selves, that take so much pains, and go 
80 far, to make yourselves both. If some yet do not well 
understand what is an Englishman Italianated, I will plainly 
tell him ; " He that by living and travelling in Italy, oring- 
eth home into England out of Italy, the religion, the learn- 
ing, the policy, the experience, the manners of Italy." That 
is to say, for religion, papistry, or worse ; for learning, less 
commonly than they carried out with ihem; for pohcy, a 
factious heart, a discoursing head, a mind to meddle in all 
men's matters; for experience, plenty of new mischiefs nexcK 
known in England before ; for manners, variety of vanities^ 
and chanse ofnlthy living. 

These be the enchantments of Circe, brought out of Italy, 
to mar men's manners in England ; much by example of ill 
life, but more by precepts offond books, of late translated 
out of Italian into English, sold in every shop in London } 
commended by honest titles, the sooner to corrupt honest 
manners ; dedicated over boldly to virtuous and honourable 
personages, the easilier to beguile simple and innocent wits. 
*' It is pity, that those which have autliority and charge to 
allow and disallow books to be printed, be no more circum- 
spect herein than they are." Ten sermons at Paul's Cross do 
not so much good for moving men to true doctrii^, as one of 
those books do harm with enticing men to ill living. Yea, I 
say farther, those books tend not so much to corrupt honest 
living, as they do to subvert true religion. More papists be 
made by your merry books of Italy, than by your earnest 
books of Louvain. And because our great pnjrsicians do 
wink at the matter, and make no account ot this sore, I, 
though not admitted one of their fellowship, yet having been 
many years a prentice to God's true religion, and trust to 
continue a poor journeyman therein all £ys of my life, for 
the duty I owe, and love I bear both to true doctrine and 
honest living, thou^ I have no authority to amend the sore 
myself, yet I will declare my good will to discover the sore to 
others. 

St. Paul saith, '^ that sects and ill opinions be the works 
of the flesh and fruits of sin." This is spoken no more 
truly for the doctrine than sensible for the reason. And 
why ? " For ill doings breed ill thinkings ; and of corrupt^ 
manners spring perverted judgements. And how? Tnere 
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be in man two special things; man's will, man*s mind. 
Where will inclineth to goodness, the mind is bent to truth. 
Where will is carried from soodness to vanity, the mind is 
jsoon drawn from truth to false opinion. And so, the rea^^ 
diest way to entan^e the mind with false doctrine, is first to 
entice the will to wanton living. Therefore, when the 
busy and open papists abroad, could not by their contentious 
books turn men in England &st enough from truth and right 
Judgement in doctrine, theii the subtle and secret papists at 
liome, procured bawdy books to be translated out of the Ita^ 
Jian tongue, whereby over many young wills and wits al- 
lured to wantonness, do now boldly contemn all severe books 
/that sound to hones^ and godliness. 

In our forefathers* time, when papistry, as a standing pool, 
covered and overflowed all England, few books were read in 
our tongue, saving certain books of chivalry, as they said for 
pastime and pleasure; which, as some say, were made in 
monasteries by idle monks or wanton canons. As one for 
example, Morte Arthur ; the whole pleasure of which book 
standeth in two special points, in open manslaughter and 
bold bawdiy. In which book those oe counted the noblest 
knights, that do kill most men vidthout any quarrel, and 
commit foulest adulteries by subtlest shifh :J as Sir Launce- 
lot, with the wife of King Arthur his master ; Sir Tristram, 
with the wife of King Mark his uncle ; Sir Lamerock, with 
the wife of King Lote, that was his own aunt. This is good 
3tu£r for wise men to laush at, or honest men to take nlea- 
sure at : yet I know, vmen God's Bible was banishea the 
court, and Morte Arthur received into the prince's chamber. 
\ What toys the daily reading of such a book may work in 
the will of a young gentleman, or a young maid, that liveth 
wealthily and idly, wise men can judge, and honest men do 
pity. And yet ten Morte Arthurs do not the tenth part so 
much harm, as one of these books made in Italy ana trans- 
lated in England. They open, not fond and common ways 
to vice, but such subtle, cunning, new, and divers shifts, to 
carry young wills to vanity, and young wits to mischief, to 
teacn old bawds new school points, as nie simple head of an 
Englishman is not able to invent, nor never was heard of in 
England before, yea, when papistry overflowed all.l Suffer 
these books to be r^, and they shall soon displace all books 
of godly learning. I *' For they, carrying the will to vanity, 
ana marring £^)od* manners, uudl easily corrupt the mind 
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with ill opinions, and false jadsement in doctrine ; first to 
think ill ot all true reli^on, and at last to think nothing of 
God himself; one special point that is to he learned in Italy 
and Italian hooks.'* And that which is most to be lamented^ 
and therefore more needful to be looked to, there he more of 
these ungracious books set out in print within these few 
months, than have been seen in England many score years 
before. And because our Ensllshmen made Italians cannot 
hurt hut certain persons, an^ in certain places, therefore 
these Italian boots are made English, to bring mischief 
enough openly and boldly, to all states, great and mean, 
young ana old, every where. 

And thus you see, how will enticed to wantonness, doth 
easily allure the mind to false opinions ; and how corrupt 
manners in living, breed false judgement in doctrine ; how 
sin and fleshliness, bring forth sects and heresies : and there- 
fore suffer not vain books to breed vanity in men's wiUs, if 
you would have God's troth take root in men s minds. 

That Italian, that first invented the Italian proverb against 
our Englishmen Italianated, meant no more their vanity in 
living, than their lewd opinion in religion : for in calling 
them devils, he carrieth them clean from God ; and yet he 
carrieth them no farther than they willingly go themselves; 
that is, where they may freely say their minds to the open 
contempt of God, and all goduness, both in living and doc- 
trine. 

And how ? I will express how ; not by a fable of Homer, 
nor by the philosophy of Plato, but by a 'plain truth of God's 
word, sensibly uttered by David thus : tnese men, ahomina* 
Wes facti in studiis suts, think verily and sing gladly the 
Terse before. Dixit insipiens in corde suo, non est JJetis: 
\ that is to say, they giving themselves up to vanity, shaking 
off the motions of grace, driving from jthem the fear of God, 
and running headlong into all sm, first lustilj contemn God, 
thed scornndly mock his word, and also spitefully hate ana 
hurt all well willers thereof. *' Then they have in more 
reverence the triumphs of Petrarch than the Genesis of Mo« 
ses; they make more account of Tully's Offices than St. 
Paul's Epistles; of a tale in Boccace, than a story of the 
Bible, i «Then they count as fables the hol}^ mysteries of 
Christian religion. They make Christ and his Gospel only 
serve civil poucy." Then neither religion cometh amiss to 
them: in tune they be promoters of both openly^ in place 
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again mockers of both privily ; as I wrote once in a rude 
rhyme : 

Now new, now old, now both, now neither; 

To serve the world's course, they care not with whether. 

For where they dare, in company where they like, they 
boldly lau^h to scorn both protestant and papist. They care 
for no Scripture ; they make no account oi general councils ; 
they contemn the consent of the church ; they pass for no 
doctors ; they mock the Pope, they rail on Luther ; theyal- 
low neither side ; they like none, out only themselves. The 
mark they shoot at, me end they look for, the heaven they 
desire, is only their own present pleasure and private profit ; 
whereby they plainly declare of whose school, of what reli- 
gion they be ; that is, " Epicures in living, and "Adeoi in doc- 
trine.*' This last word is no more unknown now to plain 
Englishmen, than the person was unknown sometime in 
England, until some Englishman took pains to fetch that 
devilish opinion out of Italy. These men thus Italianated 
abroad, cannot abide our godly Italian church at home ; they 
be not of that parish ; they be not of that fellowship ; they 
like not that preacher ; they hear not his sermons, except 
sometimes for company they come thither to hear the Ita- 
lian tongue naturally spoken, not to hear God*s doctrine 
truly preached. 

And vet these men, in matters of divinity, openly pretend 
a great Knowledge, and have privately to tnemselves a very 
compendious understanding of all ; which nevertheless they 
will utter, when and where they list. And that is this : AU 
the mysteries of Moses, the whole law and ceremonies, the 
Psalms and Prophets, Christ and his Gospel, God, and the 
devil, heaven and hell, faith, conscience, sin, death, and all, 
they shortly wrap up, they' quickly expound with this one 
half verse of Horace, Credat Judaus Apella. 

Yet though in Italy they may freely be of no religion, 
/ as they are in England in very deed too ; nevertheless retum- 
/ ing into England, they must countenance the profession of 
the one or the other, howsoever inwardly they laugh to 
scorn both. And though for their private matters they can 
follow, fawn, and flatter noble personages, contrary to them 
in all respects y yet commonly tney ally themselves with the 
worst papists, to whom they be wedded, and do well agree 
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tof^ther in three proper opinions; in open contempt of 
God*8 word, in a secret security of sin, and in a bloody de- 
sire to have all taken away by sword or burning, that be 
not of their faction. They that do read with an nidi£ferent 
judgement * Pighius and Machiavel, two indifferent pa- 
triarchs of these two religions, do know full well that I 
say true. 

You see what manners and doctrine our Englishmen fetch 
out of Italy ; for finding no other there, they can bring no 
other hither. And therefore many godly and excellent 
learned Englishmen, not many years ago, did make a better 
choice ; when open cruelty drove them out of this country, 
to place themselves there, where Christ*8 doctrine, the fear of 
God, punishment of sin, and discipline of honesty, were had 
in special regard. 

I was once in Italy myself; but I thank God my abode 
there was but nine days ; and yet I saw in that little time, 
in one city, more liberty to sm, than ever I heard tell of 
in our noble city of London in nine year. I saw it was 
there as free to sin, not only without all punishment, but 
also without any man*s markmg, as it is free in the city of 
London, to choose without all blame, whether a man lust 
to wear shoe or pantocle. And good cause why: for be- 
ing unlike in trutn of religion, they must needs be unlike 
in honesty of living. For, blessed be Christ, in our city of 
London, commonly the commandments of God be more 
diligently taught, and the service of God more reverently 
used, and that daily in many private men's houses, than they 
be in Italy once a week in their common churches ; where 
masking ceremonies to delight the eye, and vain sounds 
to please the ear, do quite thrust out of the churches all 
service of God in spirit and truth. Yea, the lord mayor of 
London, being but a civil officer, is commonly for his time 
more diligent m punishine sin, the bent enem^ against God 
and good order, tnan all the bloody inquisitors in Italy be in 
seven year. For their care and charge is, not to punish sin, 
not to amend manners, not to purge doctrine, but only to 

* Albertus Pighiust ^ famous champion for the Romish cause, 
and one of Luther*s antagonists. ** Meminerit Cardinalem Campe- 
gium, Albertum IMghium, aliosque complures suos docuisse, sacerdo* 
tern ilium multd sanctius et castius vivere, qui alat concubinun, qul^ 
qui uxorem habeat in matrimonio.'* JuelU ApoL 
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watch and oversee that Christ's trae religion set no sure loot- 
ing where the Pope hath any jurisdiction. 

I learned, when I was at Venice, that there it is counted 
good policy, when there be four or five brethren of one fa- 
mily, one only to marry, and all the rest to welter with aa 
little shame in open lechery, as swine do here in the com- 
mon mire. Yea, there be as fair houses of religion, as great 
provision, as diligent officers to keep up this misorder, as 
Bridewell is, and all the masters there, to keep down mis- 
order. And therefore, ♦ if the Pope himself do not only 
frant pardons to further these wicked purposes abroad in 
taly, but also (although this present pope in the beginning 
made some show of misliking thereof) assign both meed ana 
merit to the maintenance of stews and brothel houses at home 
in Rome ; then let wise men thiqk Ittily a safe place for 
wholesome doctrine and godly manners, and a fit school for 
young gentlemen of England to be brought up in. 

Our Italians briftg nome with them other faults from 
Italy, though not so great as this of religion, yet a great deal 
greater than many good men can well bear. For com- 
monly they come home common contemners of marriage^ 
and ready persuaders of all others to the same ; not because 
they love virginity, nor yet because they hate pretty young 
virsins, but being free in Italy to go whithersoever lust 
will carry them, they do not like mat law and honesb^ 
should be such a bar to their liberty at home in England. 
And yet they be the greatest makers of love, the daily dal- 
liers with such pleasant words, with such smiling and secret 
countenances, with such signs, tokens, wpeers, purposed to 
be lost before they were purposed to be made, with bargains 
of wearing colours, flowers, and herbs, to breed occasion of 
ofter meeting of him and her, and bolder talking of this and 
that, &c. And although I have seen some innocent of all 
ill, and staid in all honesty, that have used these things with- 
out all harm, without all suspicion of harm ; yet these knacks 
were brought first into England by them that learned 
them before in Italy in Circe*s court; and how courtly 

* '* Nondum ille, spero, oblitus est, multa esse Romae publicarum 
meretricum miUia, et se ex illis in singulos annos, vectigalis nomine* 
eoUigere ad triginta milfia ducatonim. Oblivisci non potest, se Romae 
lenocinium publice exercere^ et da fiedisama mercede fsedd ac no* 
guitar deUtiari." Juelli Apol 
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ooortesies soever they be counted now» yet if the meaning 
and manners of some that do use them were somewhat 
amended^ it were no great hurt neither to themselves nor to 
others. 

m Another property of these our English Italians is, to be 
marrellous singular in all their matters ; singular in know- 
ledge, i^orant of nothinc ; so singular in wisdom (in their 
dwn opinion) as scarce tney count the best counsellor the 
prince hath comparable with them : common discoursers of 
all matters, busy searchers of most secret affairs, open flat* 
tcrers of great men, privy mislikers of good men, fair speak* 
ers with smiling countenances, and much courtesy openly to 
all men ; ready backbiters, sore nippers, and spiteful reporters 
privily of ^ood men. And being brought up in Italy in 
some free city, as all cities be there ; where a man may freely 
discourse against what he will, against whom he lust, against 
any prince, against any ^vernment, yea, against God him- 
self and his whole religion ; where he WKtst be either Guelf 
or Gibiline, either French or Spanish; and always com- 
pelled to be of some party, of some faction, he shall never be 
compelled to be of any religion : and if he meddle not over* 
muck with Christ's true religion, he shall have free liberty to 
embrace all religions, and become if he lust, at once, with- 
out any let or punishment, Jewish, Turkish, papish, and 
devilish. 

A young gentleman, thus bred up in this goodly school, to 
learn the next and ready way to sin, to have a busy head, a 
&ctious heart, a talkative tongue, fed with discoursing of 
Suctions, led to contemn Grod and his religion, shall come, 
home into England but very ill taught, either to be an honest 
man himself, a quiet subject to his prince, or willing to serve 
God^ under the obedience of true doctrine, or within the 
order of honest living. 

I know none will be offended with this my general wri- 
ting, but only such as find themselves guilty privately there- 
iai who shall have good leave to be offended with me, until 
they begin to amend themselves. I touch not them that be 
gDodcT, and I say too liitle of them that be naught. And so, 
though not enough for their deserving, yet sufficiendy for 
this time, and more else-when, if occasion require. 

Aad thus much have I wandered from my first purpose 
of teaching a child, yet not altogether out of the way, be- 
cause this whole talk hath tended to the only advancement of 
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truth in religion and honesty of living; and hath heen 
wholly within the compass of learning and good manners, 
the special points belonging to the right bringing up of 
youth. 

But to my matter : As I began plainly and simply with 
my young scnolar, so will I not leave him, God willing, un- 
til 1 have brought him a perfect scholar out of the school, 
and placed him in the university, to become a fit student for 
logic and rhetoric ; and so after to physic, law, or divinity, as 
aptness of nature, advice of friends, and God's disposition 
shall lead him. 



THE 



SECOND BOOK, 



TEACHING THE READY 



WAY TO THE LATIN TONGUE. 



After that your scholar, as I said before, shall come in- 
deed, first to a ready perfectness in translating, then to a ripe 
and skilful choice in marking out his six points ; as, 

"l, Proprium. 

2. Translatum. 

3. Synonymum, 

4. dontrarium, 

5. Diver sum, 
.6. Phrases. 

Then take this order with him : Read daily unto him some 
book of TuUy ; as the third book of Epistles, chosen out by 
Sturmius, de Amicitia, de Senectute, or that excellent epistle, 
containing almost the whole first book, ad Q. Fratrem-y some 
Comedy of Terence or Plautus. But in Plautus, skilful 
choice must be tised by the master, to train his scholar to a 
judgement, in cutting out perfectly over old and unproper 
words. Caesar*s Commentaries are to be read with all curio- 
sity, wherein especially (without all exception to be made 
either by friend or foe) is seen the unspotteojpropriety of the 
Latin tongue, even when it was, as the Grecians say, in 
ixfij, that is^ at the highest pitch of all perfectness 5 or 
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some Orations of T. Livius^ such as be both longest and 
plainest. 

These books I would have him read now^ a good deal at 
every lecture ; for he shall not now use daily translation, but 
only construe again, and parse, where you suspect is any 
need: yet let him not omit in these booKs his former exer- 
cise, in marking dilizently, and writing orderly out his six 
points ; and for translating, use you yourself, every second or 
third day, to choose out some Epistle ad Atticum, some 
notable common place out of his Orations, or some other 
part of Tally, by your discretion, which your scholar may 
not know wnere to find ; and translate it you yourself into 

ein natural English, and then give it hikn to translate into 
tin ag^in, allowing him good space and time, to do it both 
with diligent heed and good advisement. 

Here his wit shall be new set on work ; his judgement, for 
right choice, truly tried ; his memory, for sure retaining, 
b^ter exercised, than by learning any thing without the 
book ; and here, how much he hath profited shall plainly 
appear. When he bringeth it translated imto you, bYing you 
forth the place of TuUy ; lay them together, compare the one 
with the other ; commend his eood choice and right placing 
of words j show his faults gently, but blame them not over 
sharply; for of such missings, gently admonished of, pro- 
ceedeth glad and good heed-taking; of good heed-takmg, 
springeth chiefly knowledge, which after groweth to perfect- 
ness, if this order be diligently used by the scholar ana gently 
handled by the master. For here shall all the hard points of 
erammar, both easily and surely be learned up ; which scho- 
lars, in common schools, by making of Latin, be groping at 
with care and fear, and yet in many years they scarce can 
reach unto them. 

I remember, when I was young, in the North they went 
to die grammar school little children ; they came from thence 
great lubbers, always learning and little profiting ; leamins 
without book every thing, understanding within the book 
little or nothing. Their whole knowledge by learning with** 
out (he book was tied only to their tongue and lips, and 
never ascended up to the brain and head; and therefore was 
soon spit out of the mouth again. They were as men aU 
ways going, but ever out of the way. And why? For 
their whole labour, or rather great toil without order, was 
even vain idleness without profit. Ind^ they took great 
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paiQs about learning, but emplo]^ed small labour in l^m^ 
log; when by this way prescribed in this book» being 
straight^ plain^and easy» the scholar is alway^ labouring with 
pleasure, and ever going right on forward with profit. Al- 
ways labouring I say; for, ere he have construed, parsed, 
twice translate over by good advisement, marked out his six: 
points by skilful judgement, he shall have necessary occasion 
to read over every lecture a dozen times at the least. Which 
because he shall do always in order, he shall do it always 
with pleasure. '* And pleasure allureth love, love hath lust 
to labour; labour always obtaineth his purpose ;** as most 
truly both Aristotle in his Rhetoric, and CEdipus in Soph<k:le8 
do teach, sajine, vr&v ykf IxroraJ/Ntyoy ihanu, &c. And this 
oft readins is the verjr right following of that good counsdi 
* which Pliny doth give to his friend Fuscus, saying, Mul* 
turn, non multa. But to*my purpose again : 

When by this diligent and speedy reading over those fore-^ 
named good books of Tully, Terence, Csesar, and Livy, and 
by this second kind of translating out of ydur English, time 
shall breed skill, and use shall bring perfection ; then you 
may try, if you will, your scholar with the third kind of 
translation ; although the two first ways, by mine opinion, 
be not only sufficient of themselves, but also surer both for 
the master's teaching and scholar*s learning, than this third 
way is ; which is thus : 

Write you in English some letter, as it were from him to 
his father, or to some other friend, naturally, according to 
the disposition of the child ; or some tale, or fable, or plain 
narration, according as Aphthoniiis beginneth his Exercises 
of Learning ; and let him trandate it into Latin again, abi* 
ding in such place where no other scholar may prompt him. 
But yet, use you yourself such discretion for choice therein, 
as the matter may be within the compass, both for words and 
sentences, of his former learning and reading. And now 
take heed, lest your scholar do not bettef in some point than 
you yourself, except you have been diligently exercised in 
these kinds of translatmg before. 

I had once a proof hereof, tried by good experience, by a 

* The sentence in PlinA Epistles here referred to, is this : " Tu 
memineris, sui cujusque ^kris atictores diligenter eligere. Aiunt 
enim, multCim legendum esse, non multa.*' 
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dear friend of inine^ when I came first from Cambridge to 
serve the Queen's Majes^^ then Lady Elizabeth, lying at 
worthy Sir Antony Deny s in Chcston. John Whitney, a 
young gentleman, was my bedfellow ; who, willing by good 
nature, and provoked by mine advice, began to learo the La- 
thi tongue, after the order declared in this book. We be^n 
afler Christmas ; I read unto him Tully de Amicitia^ which 
he did every day twice translate, out of Latin into English, 
and out of English into Latin again. About St. Laurence 
tide after, to jprove how he profited, I did choose out Torqua- 
tus* talk de Amicitia, in the latter end of the first book de Fir 
nihus; because that place was the same in matter, like in 
words and phrases, nigh to the form and fashion of sen- 
tences, as he had learned before in de Amicitia, I did trans- 
late it myself into plain English, and gave it him to turn 
into Latin ; which he did so choicely^ so orderly, so without 
any great miss in the hardest points of grammar, that some 
in seven year in grammar schools, yea, and some in the uni- 
versity too, cannot do half so well. This worthy youns gen- 
tleman, to my greatest grief, to the great lamentation of that 
whole house, and especially to that most noble lady, now 
Queen Elizabeth herself, departed within few days out of 
this world. 

And if in any cause a man may without ofience of God 
speak somewhat uuzodly, surely it was some grief unto me to 
see him hie so hastily to God as he did. A court full of such 
young gentlemen, were rather a paradise than a court upon 
earth. And though I had never poetical head to make any 
verse in any tongue, yet either love, or sorrow, or both,* did 
wring out of me then, certain careful thoughts of my good 
will towards him; which, in my mourning for him, feU 
forth more by chance than either by skill or use, into this 
kind of misorderly metre : 

Mine own John Whitney, now farewell, 

Now death doth part us twain : 
No death, but parting for a whiles 

Whom life shall join again. 

Therefore, my heart, cease sighs and sobs, 

Cease sorrow's seed to aomr ; 
Whereof no gain, but gretk grief 

And hurtful care may grow. 



V 
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Yet when I think upon such g^ 

Of grace, as God him lent; 
My loss, his gain, I must a while, 

With joyful tears lament 

Young years to yield such fruit in court, 

Where seed of vice is sown, 
Is sometime read, in some place seen. 

Amongst us seldom knovm. 

His life he led, Christ's lore to learn, 

With will to work the same ; 
He read to know, and knew to liv^ 

And liv'd to praise his name. 

So fast a friend, so foe to few. 

So good to every wight, 
I may well wish, but scarcely hope, 

Again to have in sight. 

The greater joy his life to me^ 

His death the greater pain : 
His life in Christ so surely set. 

Doth glad my heart again. 

His life so good, his death better. 

Do mingle mirth with care^ 
My spirit with joy, my flesh with grief, 

So dear a friend to spare. 

Thus God the good, while they be good, 

Doth take, and leave us ill ; 
That we should mend our sinfiil life^ 

In life to tarry sUlL 

Thus we well left, he better reft. 

In heaven to take his places 
That by like life and death, at last. 

We may obtain like grace. 

Mine own John Whitney, again farewell, 

A while thus part in twaiu ; 
Whom pain doth part in earth, in heaven 

Great joy shall jom again. 

In this place, or I pnxJeed further, I will now declare by 
whose authority I am led, and by what reason I am moved 
to think, that this way of double translation out of one 

s 
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tongue into another, in dther ooW, or at kart diiefty to be 
exercised, especiallj of youth, for the ready and sore obtain- 
ingof any tongue. 

There be six ways appointed by the best learned men, for 
the learning of tongues and increase of eloquence ; as, 

' 1 . TransloHo linguamm • 
S. Parapkrasu. 

3. MetaphrasiM. 

4. Epitome. 

5. Imilatio. 

6. Declamatio. 

All these be used and commended, but in order and for re- 
spects, as person, abilitv, place, and time shall require. The 
nve last be fitter for tne master than the scholar, for men 
than for children, for the universities rather than for gram- 
max schools. Yet nevertheless, which is fittest in mine opmion 
for our school, and which is either wholly to be refused, 
or partly to be used for our purpose, I will by good autho- 
rity, and some reason I trust, particularly of every one, and 
largely enough of them all, declare orderly unto you. 

TRANSLATIO LINGUARUM. 

Translation is easy in the beginning for the scholar, and 
bringeth also much learning and great judgement to the 
master. It is most common and most commendable of all 
other exercises for youth : most coomion ; for all your con- 
structions in grammar schools be nothing else but transla- 
tions ; but because they be not double translations, (as I do 
require,) they bring forth but simple and single commodity ; 
and because also they lack the daily use of writing, which is 
the only thing that breedeth deep root, both in the wit for 
good understanding, and in the memory for sure keeping of 
all that is learned : most commendable also, and that by the 
judgement of all authors, which entreat of these exercises. 
Tully in the person of L. Crassus, (whom he maketh his ex- 
ample of eloquence and true judgement in learning,) doth not 
only praise specially, and choose this way of translation for a 
young man, but d#th also •discommend and refuse his own 



* These are Crassus's reasons against this sort of exercise : << Sed 
pdst ammtdverti) hoc esae in hoc vitii, qu^ ea verba, quse maxim^ 
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former wont in exercising Paraphrasin, et Metaphrasin, 
Paraphrasis is, to take some eloquent oration or some nota« 
ble common place in Latin, and express it with other words : 
Metaphrasis is, to take some notable place out of a good 
poet, dnd turn the same sense into metre, or into other words 
m prose. Crassus, or rather Tully, doth mislike both these 
ways 5 because the author, either orator or poet, had chosen 
out before the fittest words and aptest composition for that 
matter ; and so he, in seeking other, was driven to use the 
worse. 

Quintilian also preferreth translation * before all other ex- 
ercises; yet, having a lust to dissent from Tully, (as he doth 
in very many places, if a man read his Rhetorick over ad- 
visedly ; and that rather of an envious mind, than of any just 
cause,) doth greatly commend Parflj&Aram, + crossing spite- 
fully Tully*s judgement in refusing the same: and so do Ra- 
mus and Taflaeus even at this day in France too. But such 
singularity in dissenting from the best men s judgements, in 
likmg only their own opinions, is much mishked of all 
them that join with learning, discretion and wisdom. For 
he that can neither like Aristotle in logick and philosophy, 
nor Tully in rhetorick and eloquence, will from these steps, 
likely enough, presume by like pride, to mount higher, to the 
mislikin^ of greater matters ; that is, either in religion to 
have a dissentious head, or in the commonwealth to hav^ a 
factious heart : as I knew one, a student in Cambridge, who 

cujusque rei propria, quaeque essent ornatissima atque optima, occu- 
passet aut Ennius, si ad ejus versus me exercerem, aut Gracchus, si 
ejus orationem mihi forte proposuissem : ita, si iisdem verbis uterer, 
nihil prodesse; si aliis, etiam obesse, cikm minus idoneis uti con- 
suescerem." De Orat lib. 1. p. 92. 

* Quintilian does not seem heartily to recommend this ^ay of 
translating out of Greek into Latin ; but rather gives us the opinion 
and judgement of the old orators about it, adding, that it was much 
practised by Crassus, Cicero, and Messala. His words are, ** Ver- 
tere Graeca in Latinum veteres nostri oratores optimum judicabant" 

f " Sed et ilia ex Ladnis conversio, multi^m et ipsa contulerit. 

Ideoque ab illis dissentio, qui vertere orationes Latinas 

vetant, quia optimis occupatis, quicquid aliter dixerimus, necesse sit 
esse detenus. Nam neque semper est desperandum, aUqiud illis, quas 
dicta sunt, melius posse reperiri ; neque adeo jejunam ac pauperem 
natura eloquentiam fecit, ut una de re ben^ did, nisi semel non pos- 
sit" De Institute Orat. lib. 10. 

s 2 
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for a singularity began first to dissent in the schoob from 
Aristotle, and soon af^er became a perverse Arian against 
Christ and all true religion ; and studied diligently Origen, 
Basilius, and St. Hierom, only to glean out of their works 
the pernicious heresies of Celsus, Eunomius, and Helvidios, 
whereby the church of Christ was so poisoned withal. 

But to leave these high points of divinity : Surely in this 
quiet and harmless controversy, for the liking or misliking oC 
Paraphrasis for a young scholar ; even as far as Tully goeth 
beyond Quintilian, Ramus, and Tallaeus, in perfect elo- 
quence, even so much, by mine opinion, come they behind 
Tully for true judgement in teaching the same. 

Plinius Secundus, a wise senator of great experience, ex- 
cellently learned himself, a liberal patron of learned men, 
and the purest writer, in mine opinion, of all his a^, (I ex- 
cept not Suetonius, his two schoolmasters Quintilian and 
Tacitus, nor yet his most excellent learned uncle, the elder 
PlinvO doth express in an epistle to his friend Fuscus, many 
gooa ways for order in study ; but he beginneth with transla- 
tion, ana preferreth it before all the rest. And because * his 
words be notable I will recite them. 

'' Utile in primis, ut multi praecipiunt, ex Graeco in La- 
dnum^ et ex Latino vertere in Graecum : quo genere exerci- 

* There is so great a difference in this citation out of Fliny from 
the printed copies, that I am satisfied Mr. Ascham (as I have ob- 
served before) trusted to his memory only, without ever looking into 
his author. This \vill appear plsun enough to any one that shall 
compare this passage, as it stands here, with Pliny's text, which I 
shall give the reader out of Boxhomius*s edition, printed by Elzevir. 

" Utile imprimis, et multi praecipiunt, vel ex Graeco in Latinum, 
Tel ex Latino vertere in Graecum : quo genere exercitationis pro- 
prietas splendorque verborum, copiafigurarum, vis explicandi, prseterea 
imitatione optimorum similia inveniendi facultas paratur : simul qus 
legentem fefellissent, transferentem fugere non possunt. Intelli- 
gentia ex hoc et judicium acquiritur.** 

Now lest any should wonder at this strange inaccuracy (for so it 
seems to be) in a person of Mr. Ascham*s learning and judgement ; 
I shall transcribe what Casaubon, in his notes on Theocritus, has re- 
marked on the like occasion. 

*« Veterum grammaticorum mos est in proferendis auctorum locis, id 
unicum, cujus gratia eos laudant, spectare, neglecta interim sententia. 
Ex eo est, quoid multa saep^ apud eos aliter scripta inveniuntur, quam 
in Ipsis auctoribus habentur.** 
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tationis^ proprietas splendorque verbonim, apta structura sen- 
tentiarum, ngurarum copia, et explicandi vis coUigitur. Prae- 
terea imitatione optimorum, facultas similia inveniendi pa- 
ratur : et ouae legentem fefellissent, transferentem fugere iioii 
possunt. Intelligentia ex hoc, et judicium acquiritur." 

You perceive how Pliny teacheth, that by this exercise of 
double translating is learned easily, sensibly, by little and 
little, not only all the hard congruities of grammar, the 
choice of aptest words, the right framing of words and sen- 
tences, comeliness of figures, and forms fit for every matter, 
and proper for every tonsue ; but that which is greater also, 
in marking daily and following diligently thus the steps of 
the best authors, like invention of arguments, like order in 
disposition, like utterance in elocution is easily gathered up ; 
whereby your scholar shall be brought not only to like elo- 
quence, but also to all true understanding and right judge- 
ment both for writing and speaking. And where Dionysms 
Halicarnassaeus hath written two excellent books, * the one 
de Delectu optimorum Verhorum (the which, I fear, is lost), 
the other. Of the right framing of words and sentences, 
which doth remain yet in Greek, to the great profit of all 
them that truly study for eloquence : yet tnis way of double 
translating shall bring the whole profit of both these books 
to a diligent scholar, and that easily and pleasantly, both for 
iit choice of words and apt composition of sentences. 

And by these authorities and reasons am I moved to think 
this way of double translating, either only or chiefly, to be 
fittest u>r the speedy and perfect attaining of any tongue. 
And for speedy attaining, I durst venture a good wager, if a 
scholar, in whom is aptness, love, diligence, and constancy, 
would but translate after this sort, one little book in Tully, 
<as de Senectute, with two epistles, the first ad Q. Fratrem, 
the other ad Lenlulum, the last save one in the first book,) 

* Dionysius, in the beginning of his excellent treatise irt^\ Suv 
Qio'tws ivofxArtvv, acquaints young Rufus Melitius, he designed him 
another present the year following, on his next ensuing birth-day, 
which should be a treatise concerning the right choice of words. But 
whether he ever performed what he there promises, is uncertain, 
*EA» it ryyivrirai /uoi ffyoK^i, x«) irtpi rric 'ExXoy^p tGv ivofA^rwr M" 
Miv i^9iffw ffoi ypftf i^y, tftt tIv Aixrtxh rtfirey rtKuiiJe i^ttpytta/Upov 
sxns» ixc/y))y fil* o9y r^y irgcty/utTt(»9 %lc AorrcK. itAKtv wgcug rcuf 
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thai scholar, I say, sboold come to a better knowkd^ in the 
Latin tongoe, than the most part do, that spend four or five 
yean in tossing all the rules ot grammar in common schools. 
Indeed this one book, with these two epistles, is not sufficient 
to afibrd all Latin words (which b not necessary for a yoong 
ff^MJ**" to know), but it is able to furnish him fVillj for all 
points of grammar, with the right placing, ordering, and use 
of words, in all kind of matter. And why not? For it is 
read, that Dion Prusszus, that wise philosopher and excel- 
lent orator of * all his time, did come to the great learning 
and utterance that was in him, by reading and foUowing 
only two books, Phcedon Plaionis, and Demosthenes most 

DOlable Oration, 1^^f^ na^xpc0^«/k;. 

And a better and nearer example herein may be, our 
most noble queen Elizabeth, who never took yet Greek nor 
Latin grammar in her hand, after the first declining of a noun 
and a verb ; but only by this double translating of Demo- 
sthenes and Isocrates daily, without missinz every forenoon, 
and likewise some part of Tully every afternoon, for the 
space of a year or two, hath attained to such a perfect under- 
standing in both the tongues, and to such a ready utterance of 
the Latm, and that with such a judgement, as they be few 
in number in both the universities, or elsewhere in ^England, 
that be in both tongues comparable with Her Majesty. And 
to conclude in a snort room the commodities of double 
translation : surely the mind by daily marking, first, the 
cause and matter ; then, the words and phrases ; next, the 
order and composition ; after, the reason and aimunents ; 
^en, the forms and figures of both the tongues ; lastly, the 
measure and compass of every sentence, must needs, by little 
and little, draw unto it the like shape of eloquence, as the 
author doth use which is read. Ana thus much for double 
translation. 

PARAPHRASIS. 

Paraphrasis, the second point, is not only f to express at 
large with more words, but to strive and contend (as Quinti- 

* He lived in Trajan's time, and in great favour and esteem with 
the Emperor. 

f ** Neque ego ITot^^^potaiv esse interpretationem tantum volo, sed 
circa eosdem sensus certamen atque semulationem.*' Qnmtil. 
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liau sailh) to translate the best Latin authors into other Latin 
words, as many, or thereabout. 

This way of exercise ♦ was used first by C. Carbo, and 
taken up for a while by L. Crassus, but soon after, upon due 
proof thereof, rejected justly by Crassus and Cicero; yet al- 
lowed and made sterling again by M. puintilian : neverthe- 
less, shortly after, by better assay, disallowed of his own 
scholar, Plinius Secundus, who termeth it rightly thus, 
f audax contentio. It is a bold comparison indeed, to think 
to say better, than that is best. Such turning of the best 
into worse, is much like the turning of good wine, out of a 
fair sweet flagon of silver, into a foul musty bottle of leather ; 
or to turn pure gold and silver into foul brass and copper. 

Such kind of Paraphrasis, in turning, chopping, and 
changing the best to worse, either in the mint or schools, 
(though Mr. Brokke and Quintilian both say the contrary,) 
is much misliked of the best and wisest men. I can better 
allow another kind of Paraphrtzsis, to turn rude and barba- 
rous, into proper and eloquent : which nevertheless is an ex- 
ercise not fit for a scholar, but for a perfect master ; who in 
plenty hath good choice, in copy hath right judgement, and 
grounded skill; as did appear to be in Sebastian Castalio, in 
translating Kempe*s book tie Imitando Christo, 

But to follow Quintilian's advice for Paraphrasis, were 
even to take pain to seek the worse and fouler way, when the 
plain and fairer is occupied before your eyes. 

The old and best autnors that ever wrote, were content, if 
occasion reouired to speak twice of one matter, not to change 
the words, out ^^r&Jf, that is, word for word to express it 
again. For they thought that a matter, well expressed with 
fit words and apt composition, was not to be altered, but li- 

* *< In quotidianis autem cogitatiooibus equidem mihi adolescentu- 
lus proponere solebam iUam exercitation^m maximd, qua C. Carbo- 
nem nostrum ilium inimicum solitum esse uti sciebam, ut aut versi- 
bus propositis quiLm maxim^ gravibus, aut oratione aJiqua lecta ad 
eum finem, quern memoria possem comprehendere^ earn rem ipsam, 
quam legissem, verbis aliis quiim maximS possem lectis pronuncia- 
rem.** Cic de Orat. lib. 1. 

f " Licebit interdum et notissima eligere, et certare cum electis. 
Audax haec, non tamen improba» quia secreta, contentio : quanquam 
multos videmus ejusmodi certamina siU cum multa laude sumpsisse, 
quosque subsequi satis habebant, dum non desperant, antecessisse.** 
Pliny, in the same epistlct 



king it well ihemselvci, ihej ihought it would alu 
allowed of oUiera. 

A Khoolmastcr (such a one ai I require) knowc 
My true. He leadeth in Homer, almost in every I 
•pecialiy in lecundo, el none Iliodoi, not only sor 
but whole leaves, not (o be altered with new, but (n 
cd with the old selfsame words. He booweth tb 
phon, writing twice of Agesilaus, once in his Life 
the Higtory oT ihe Greeks, in one matter, keepeth a 
•df nme words. He doth the like, spring of 
both in the b^inning of his apology and in the la 

Demosthenes also, in ihe Tourth Philipj>ic, doti 
hit own words, uttered before in hii oration de C 
He dolh the like, aod that more at large, in bit 
apinit Andralion and Timociates. 

In Ldtin also, Cicero in some places, and Viml 
do tcpeat one matter with theself same words. Th 
lent authors did thus, not for lack of words, but 
ment and skill, whatsoever others, more curious and 
fii], do think, write, and do. 

Parapkraui nevertheless hath good place in lear 
not, l^ mine opinion, for any scholar ; but it is only 
lo a perfect master, either In expound openly a got 
willnl, or to compare privately for his own exer 
K>me notable place of an excellent author may b 
with other fit words. But if you alter also the con 
form, and order, then that is not Paraphraiis, but 
a« I will fully declare in fitter place. 

The scholar shall win nothing by Parophrant, bv 
we may belicre Tully, to choose worse words, to pi 
out of order, to fear overmuch the judgement of thi 
to mislike overmuch the hardness of learning ; and 
pther up faults which hardly will be leflofTagain- 

Tbe master, in teaching it, shall rather increase 
labour than his scholar's profit. For when the sch 
bring tmto his master a piece of Tully or Cxsar, tu 
other Ljitin, then must the master come to Qu 
goodly lesson de Etnendatione ; " which (as he saitli 
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most profitable part of teaching j" but not in mine opinion, 
and namely for youth in erammar schools. For the master 
now taketli double pains ; first, to mark what is amiss ; again, 
to invent what may be said better. And here perchance, a 
very good master may easily both deceive himself and lead 
his scholar into error. 

It requireth greater learning and deeper judgement than is 
to be hoped for at any schoolmaster's hand ; that is, to be 
able always learnedly and perfectly, 

"Mutare, • quodineptum est: 
Transmulare, quod perversum est: 
Replere, quod deest : 
Detrahere, quod ohest : 
Eocpungere, quod inane est. 

And that which requireth more skill and deeper con- 
sideration, 

rPremere tumentia : 
) ExtoUere humilia : 
J Aslringere luauriantia : 
KComponere dissoluta. 

The master may here only stumble, and perchance fall in 
teaching, to the marring and maimins of the scholar in 
learnings when it is a matter of much reading, of great 
learning, and tried judgement, to make true difference be- 
twixt 

{Sublime, et tumidum : 
Grande, et immodicum : 
Decorum, et ineptum : 
Perfectum, et nimium. 

Some men of our time counted perfect masters of elo- 
quence, in their own opinion the best, in other men*s judge- 
ments very good ; (as Omphalius every where, Sadoletus in 
many places ; yea, also my friend Osorius, namely in his epi- 

* These directions for emendation, are taken from Qjuntilian. 
'* Hujus autem opens est, adjicere, detrahere» mutare. Sed factlius in 
his simpliciusque judicium, quae replenda, vel dejicienda sunt : pre- 
mere verd tumentia, humUia extollere, luxuriantia astringere^ inor- 
dinata digerere» soluta componere^ exultantia coercere, duplidt 
operae." 
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sile to the Queen, and in his whole book de Jusiiiia), have so 
over-reached themselves in making true difference in the 
points afore rehearsed, as though they had been brought up 
m 0ome school * in Asia, to learn to decline, rather than 
in Athens with Plato, Aristotle, and Demosthenes, (from 
whence Tully fetched his eloquence,) to understand, what in 
e>'ery matter to be spoken or written on, is in very deed nt- 
mium, satis, parum ; that is for to say, to all considerations 
decorum : which, as it is the hardest point in all learnings so 
it is the fairest and only mark that scnolars in all their study 
must always shoot at, if they purpose, another day, to be 
either sound in religion or wise and discreet in any vocation 
of the commonwealth. 

Again, in the lowest degree, it is no low point of learn- 
ing and judgment, for a schoolmaster to make true dif- 
ference betwixt 

(Humile, et depressum : 
Lene, et remissum : 
Siccum, et aridum : 
Exile, et macrum : 
Inaffectatum, et neglectum. 

In these points, some loving Melancthon well, as he was 
wdl worthy, but yet not considering well, nor wisely, how 
he of nature, and all his life and study by judgement, was 
wholly spent in genere disciplinahili ; that is, in teaching, 
reading, and expounding plainly and aptly school matters, 
and therefore employed thereunto a fit, sensible, and calm 
kind of speaking ana writing : some, I say, with very well 
liking, but not with very well weighing Melancthon s do- 
ings, do frame themselves a style cold, lean, and weak, 

* What sort of oratory the Asiatics generally afl^ted, is easily 
fCOft in Tully. A passage or two to this purpose I shall cite out of 
Ids book de darts Orat. ** Genera autem Asiatics dictionis, duo 
sunt : Unum sententiosum et argutum, sententiis non tarn gravibys 
et sevens, quim concinnis et venustis. Aliud autem genus est, non 
tarn sententiis frequentatum, quam verbis volucre at^ue indtatiim ; 
quale est nunc Asia tota, nee ilumine solum orationi8» sed etiam exor- 
nato et faceto genere verborum." And in the same book, ** Hinc 
Asiatid oratores non contemnendi quidem nee celeritate^ nee et^piaf 
fed pardm pressi, et oimis redundantes. Rhodii saniores, et Attico- 
rum similiores." 
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though the matter be never so 'warm and earnest ; not much 
unlike unto one, that had a pleasure, in a rough, rainy, win- 
ter day, to clothe himself with nothing else but a demi- 
buckram cassock, plain without plaits, and single without 
lining ; which will neither bear off wind nor weather, nor 
yet keep out the sun in any hot day. 

Some suppose, and that by good reason, that Melancthon 
himself came to this low kind of writing, by using over 
much Paraphrasis in reading. For studying thereby to make 
every thing straight and easy in smoothing and planing all 
things too much, never leaveth, while the sense itself be left 
both loose and leasy. And some of those Paraphrases of Me- 
lancthon be set out in print, as Pro Archia Poeta, et M, 
Mar cello. But a scholar, by mine opinion, is better occu- 
pied in playing or sleeping, than by spending time, not only 
vainly, out also harmfully, in such a kind of exercise. 

If a master would have a perfect example to follow, how 
in ^enere suhlimi, to avoid ntmium ; or in mediocri, to attain 
satis ; or in humili, to eschew parum ; let him read diligently 
for the first, secundam Philippicam ; for the mean, de Natura 
Deorum ; and for the lowest, Partitiones. Or if in another 
tongue you look for like example in like perfection, for all 
those three degrees, read Pro Ctesiphonte, Ad Leptinem, et 
Contra Olympiodorum ; and what wit, art, and diligence is 
able to afford, you shall plainly see. 

For our time, the odd man to perform all three perfectly, 
whatsoever he doth, and to know the way to do them skil- 
fully, whensoever he list, is, in my poor opinion, Joannes 
Sturmius. 

He also counselleth all scholars to beware of Paraphrasis, 
except it be from worse to better ; from rude and barbarous, 
to proper and pure Latin ; and yet no man to exercise that 
neither, except such one as is already furnished with plenty 
of learning, and grounded with steadfast judgement before. 

All these faults, that thus many wise men do find with 
the exercise of Paraphrasis, in turning the best Liatin into 
other, as good as they can, that is (you may be sure) into a 
great deal worse than it was, both m right choice for pro- 
priety, and true placing for good order, are committed also 
commonly in all common schools by l^e schoolmasters, in 
tossins and troubling young wits (as I said *in the beginning) 
with tnat butcherly fear in making of Latin. 

« See page 195. 
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Therefore, in place of Latin for vonng schcJais, and of Pa- 
raphratis for the masters, I would hare double translation 
specially used. For in double translating a perfect piece of 
Tully or Caesar, neither the scholar in learning, nor the 
master in teaching, can err. A true touchstone, a sure mete- 
wand lieth before both their eyes. For all right con^nity, 
propriety of words, order in sentences ; the right imitation to 
invent good matter, to dispose it in good order, to confirm it 
with gwd reason, to express any purpose fitly and orderly, is 
learned thus both easily and perfectly. Yea, to miss some- 
time in this kind of translation bringeth more profit^ than to 
hit right either in Paraphrasis or making ot Latin. For 
though you say well in a Latin making or m a Paraphratis, 
yet you being but in doubt, and uncertain whether you say 
well or no, you gather and lay up in memory no sure fruit of 
learning thereby ; but if you fault in translation, you are ea- 
sily taught how perfectly to amend it, and so well warned 
how after to eschew all such faults again. 

Paraphrasis therefore, by mine opinion, is not meet for 
grammar schools, nor yet very fit for young men in the uni- 
versity, until study and time have bred in them perfect leam- 
ingand steadfast ludeement. 

There is a }imaolParaphrasis which may be used without 
all hurt to much profit, but it serveth only the Greek, and 
not the Latin, nor no other tongue ; as to after linguamJoTii' 
cam, aut Doncam, into meram Aiticam. A notable exam- 

fle there is left unto us by a notable learned man, Dionysius 
[alicarnassaeus ; who, * m his book ictp\ iw^io'nug 'Oyo/uirAw, 
doth translate the goodly story of Candaules and Gyges, in the 
first book of Herodotus, out of lonica lingua into Atticam. 
Read the place, and you shall take both pleasure and profit 
in conference of it. A inan that is exercised in reading 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, and Demosthenes, in using 
to turn like places of Herodotus after like sort, should shortly 
come to such a knowledge in understanding, speaking, and 
writing the Greek tongue, as few or none have yet attained 
in England. The like exercise out of Dorica lingua may be 
also used, if a man take f that little book of Plato, Timceus 

♦ I have here given the true title of Dionyrius's book. It was 
printed in the former edition, inpi Zwri^ioc, Afiotpr^/jiart pmifiovutM, 
The story of Candaules and Gyges is page 22 of the London edition 
of Dionysius. 

t One would imagine from these words, Mr. Ascham believed 
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LocruSf de Anima mundi, et Natura, which is written Do- 
ric^, and turn it into such Greek as Plato useth in other 
works. The book is but two leaves, and the labour would 
be but two weeks ; but surely the profit for easy understand- 
ing, and true writing the Greek tongue, would countervail 
with the toil that some men take in otherwise coldly reading 
that tongue two years. 

And jet for the Latin tongue, and for the exercise of Pa- 
raphrasts in those places of Latin that cannot be bettered, if 
some young man, excellent of wit, courageous in will, lusty 
of nature, and desirous to contend even with the best Latin, 
to better it if he can 3 surely I commend his forwardness : 
and for his better instruction therein, I will set before him 
as notable an example of Paraphrasis as is in record of learn- 
ing. Cicero himself doth contend in two sundry places, to 
express one matter with divers words ; and that is Paraphrasis, 
saith Quintilian. The matter, I suppose, is taken out of Pa- 
naetliis 3 and therefore being translated out of Greek at divers 
times, b uttered for his purpose with divers words and 
forms ; which kind of exercise for perfect learned men is 
very profitable. 

De Fin I bus. Lib, sec. 

** Homines enini, * etsi aliis multis, tamen hoc uno k 
besliis plurimum differunt, quod rationem habeant h natui^a 
datam, mentemque et acrem et vigentem, celerrimeque multa 
simul agitantem, et, ut ita dicam, saj^cem : quae et causas 
rerum, et consecutiones videat, et similitudines transferat, et 
disjuncta conjungat, et cum praesentibus futura copulet, om- 
nemque complectatur vitse consequentis statum. ISademque 
ratio fecit hominem hominum appetentem, cumque his na- 
tura, et sermone, et usu congruentem ; ut profectus a cari- 
tate domesticorum ac suorum, serpat lon^us, etseimplicet 
primum civium, deinde omnium mortalium societate: at- 
que, ut ad Archytam scripsit Plato, non sibi se soli natum 
meminerit, sed patriae^ sea suis, ut perexigua pars ipsi relin- 

Flato to be the author of that treatise. The title of it is TifieJ(t> rep 

* These citations^ which were very imperfect before are now care- 
fully corrected from the printed editions of Tully. And here I can- 
not but observe, that this book has undergone the common fate of all 
orphans* and suffered very much for its parent's untimely death. 
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quatur. £t quoniam eadem natura copiditatem ingenuit 
nomini voi invenieodi, quod ^illime apparet, cum vacui 
curU^ etiam quid in coelo fiat, scire ayemus :** &c 

Db Officiis, Lih. pri. 

" Homo autem, quod rationis est particeps, per qoam con* 
sequcntia cemit, causas rerum videt, eanimque progressus, et 
quasi antecessiones non ignorat, similitudines comparat, et 
rebus prsesentibus adjungit, atque annectit futuras ; facile to- 
tins vitae cursum videt, ad eamque degendam prxparat res 
necessarias. Eademque natura wi rationis horainem conci- 
liat homini,et ad orationis et ad vits societatem : ingenerat- 
que inprimis praecipuum quendam amorem in eos qui pro- 
creati sunt; impeliitque, ut hominum coetus et celeora- 
tiones esse, et k se obiri velit ; ob easque causas studeat pa- 
rare ea, quae suppeditent et ad cultum et ad victum ; nee sibi 
soli, sed conjugi, liberb, caeterisque, quos charos habeat, 
tuerique debeat. Quae cura exsuscitat etiam aninios, et ma- 
jores ad rem gerendam facit. Inprimisque hominis est pro- 
pria veri inquisitio, atque investi^tio. Itaque ctim sumos 
necessariis negotiis curisque vacui, turn aveinus aliquid vi- 
dere, audire, addiscere; cognitionemque rerum aut occul- 
tarum, aut admirabilium, ad beat^ vivendum necessariam 
ducimus." 

The conference of these two places, containing so excel- 
lent a piece of learning as this is, expressed by so worthy a 
wit as Tully was, must needs bring great pleasure and profit 
to him that maketh true account of learning and honesty. 
But if we had the Greek author, the first pattern of all, and 
thereby to see how Tuliy*s wit did work at divers times; 
how, out of one excellent image might be framed two 
other, one in face and favour, but somewhat differing in 
form, figure, and colour ; surely such a piece of workman- 
ship, compared with the pattern itself, would better please 
the eyes of honest, wise, and learned minds, than two of the 
fairest Venuses that ever Apelles made. 

And thus much for all kmd of Paraphrasis, fit or unfit for 
scholars or other, as I am led to think, not only by mine own 
experience, but chiefly by the authority and judgement of 
those whom I myself would gladliest follow, and do counsel 
all mine to do the same, not contendiDg with any othcfj that 
will otherwise either think or do< 
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METAPHRASIS. 



This kind of exercise is all one with Paraphrasis, save it is 
out of verse either into prose, or into some other kind of me- 
tre ; or else out of prose into verse, which was Socrates' ex- 
ercise and pastime (as Plato reporteth) when he was *in 
prison, to translate ^sop*8 Fables into verse. Qumtilian 
doth greatly praise f also this exercise ; but because Tully 
doth disallow it in young men, by mine opinion, it were 
not well to use it in grammar schools, even for the self 
same causes that be recited against Paraphrasis, And there- 
fore, for the use and misuse of it, the same is to be 
thought that is spoken of Paraphrasis before. This was 
Sulpicius's exercise i and he gathering up thereby a poe- 
tical kind of talk, is justly named of Cicero, Igranais el tra^ 
ficus orator : which, I think, is spoken, ttot for his praise, 
ut for other mens warning, to eschew the like fault. 
Yet, nevertheless, if our schoolmaster, for his own instruc- 
tion, be desirous to see a perfect example hereof, I will 
recite one, which I think no man is so bold to say that he 
can amend it ; and that is Chryses the priest's oration to the 
Greeks, in the beginning of Homer's I lias, turned excel- 

* What he alludes to here, is in the beginning of Plato's Phsedo. 
n«f;^ yA^ TO* Tdiv jro/ij/xdtTwv c5» nticofrixaf, i>Tth<xg roiif tow Aiaojirou 
X^youf, xa) rh stg rlv *A7r6\>.ttt 9r^oo//xioy, xa\ «\Ku rtvig fit ijoovro 

tTTOt^orag aurob, irp6repov ouSiv vdnron voi^trag, 

f ** Sed et ilia ex Latinis conversio, multum et ipsa contulerit Ac 
de carminibus quidem neminem credo dubitare^ quo solo genere exer- 
citationis dicitur usus esse Sulpicius. Nam et sublimis spiritus attol- 
lere orationenr potest; et verba poetic^ libertate audaciora, praesu- 
munt eandem propria dicendi facultatem. Sed et ipsis sententiis ad- 
jicere licet oratorium robor, et omissa supplerci et effusa substrin- 
gere." Quint, lib. 10. 

I " Fuit enim Sulpicius vel maxime omnium, quos quidem audi- 
verim, grandis, et, ut ita dicam, tragicus orator. Vox ciUm magna, 
turn suavis et splendida : gestus et motus corporis ita venustus, ut 
tamen ad forum, non ad scenam institutus videretur. Incitata et vo- 
lubilis, nee ea redundans tamen nee circumfluens oratio.*' Cic. de 
Claris Orat. p. 181. 

From this character here given by TuUy, Sulpicius seems to be 
called grandis et tragicus, rather from his theatrical management of 
himself in his delivery) than from his style and method of expression. 
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lently into prose by Socrates himself, and that adytsedly and 
purposely tor others to follow. And therefore he caUeth 
this exercise •in the same place, Mtfui^tg, that is, ImiUUio; 
which is most true : but in this book, for teachiDCBake, I 
will name it Meiaphrasis, retaining the word that au teach- 
ers in this case do use. 

Aua6/uf6c rt di^otr^a, fipw* r* mir%o§iffi amna^ 

Xpuffi*^ cax ffx^xrpift' kou ihfffffin irArrag 'A^asAgp 
'Ar^e/Ba Zl fi&kirra, 8^ xofffi^rop* \a.oj9, 

'ATftTUJ Tf, xo) aXXoi ISJxt^/uZis 'Aycioi, 
'Tfth fih %to\ idtn, 'OX^/uwidt Iwfia.i' cvorrcf, 
*Exwifffeu UftdfiOBO iri'Kn^ *Z S* uxaV lxiff$cu, 
Ileuia U fiot Xx/aara ^tkriVf rk ST olxotfa S^Aodf, 
'A^i/MtfU AiW v<^y> cxii^eXoy 'AxoKKurrm, 

ASU»ff$ai y i'^^h *^ etyKoA BMat aint»<x, 
'AXX «/x *ATpttlij *Ay«iiii/unin 4vta»§ )^/<f>, 
*Akkk Keot&f afUt, tLpmnglv T nr) /di$09 IrflAAc. 

Mil v6 TOi »u "^aifffutj OToiTTf^Vy xai eri/tfut OfoSb* 
Tj^y 3* fyelf o)r -Xi/cretf, frp/y /buy xecl y?paf Sirucn, 
'Hfurip^t hti o7xip, w "ApyiV n|\^9/ irirpyis 
'lorly lx-eiyoyt<fyi}y, xo) f/uly Ai^of a.m6wffa»m 
*AXi^ i9«, fi^ /a' ^cdi^i, eoiin%p*s &s xe y/qoci, 

*Airi>Jjinit avaxrt, r^y ^uxo/uof r^xc Ai}T(£>. 

K/Xxiv re 2^adf))V, Tffiooi4 rs i^t ov^cro'iff, 
S/buydiu* tXKori re« Y.apuTr iiri yi|^y f^W^ 
/H CI 8^ 9reW roi xaroe ir/oya /uij^r fxinx 
Tceipanf ^V oiyeSy, r^c /uoi xpi^qyey ffXoctffy 
T/o'ciay Aacyao) I/mc Sdtxpua tf-«7tf-i jS/Xco-o-nr. 



* Oi/xoSy T^ yf 6/bioioify loevrov crXXy, r, xotro^ ^4inn)y> iS xorft ffv^/u^ 
fiifitTff^ai( irrn lxc7yoy (^ ay ri; 6/uo<o7; T/ /ui$y ; '£v 8j) r^ roioiSTy 
(off foixcy) oSr^; re xa) o/ aXXo< vMijroe) 8<o^ /uufi^fftws r^v &iiyi|OV» 
^OfoCvToti. ndcyv /ci^y ouy. £! Sa yc ftyfitifi^ i«ur\9 amxpCtrmro i 
?ro*»)Ti)f, wSca iv eahw avtv fUfi^ffiwg 17 irtfiffig Ti xo) 4 8«<y^Wf 
y(yo>v7(x 17)). Plato de Rep. lib. J. 
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Socrates, in Plato*s third book de Repuhlica, saith thus : 

HXdiv I XpCmg T^f Ti &uy«Tfif XtJrpa ^ipuv, xa) ixiryig r&v 'Avw- 
^^Vy fi&Kivrot, 8e ro/y ^otatKioJv' xa) nytro Ixf/voif yuiv rod; Sco^f oo?- 
»«< «A.^vT«f T*)v T/jo/av, orJtouj' 8i o^wSiivw, t»)» 5i ^yaripa 0/ ORyrcli 
ADaa/, 8f|a/Afvouf deiroiva, xoe) rlv 6ebv ai8f o-dfVToef. ToiocDra 8^ tix^vro; 
ouTou, 0/ /ucv aXKot lo'^^ovr* xa) (rvv^vouv* 6 8f 'Aya/xeuvcov ijy^/ouysv, 
evreXX(^yu<yof vDv r oi7rii)loii, xa) aiUdif /at^ Ix9e7>, yu^ at7r(f> r^, re 
0'xiin'rpoif, xa) ra roS 6ioS ffrifXfiarci oi)x iirapxiffoi. 9r^)v $i Xu$^yai 
ouToD T^v ^vyaripay cv "Apyii «(p>] yy\p&fftn fjura 0^. UTrtiveu di IxiKtut, 
xot) yur) epe$i^sti>, tfot ffaig o'ixait fXdot. 'O $^ TTfiffSurris axouffagf tittaS 
TI xa) otTT^e/ o-<yw. awo^wf^caff 8* Ix tow CTpaTOw/Sou' woXXa ry 'Ajt^- 
Xwvi eu^cro, ra; t« iirtovvjuJois rou Stou &yaxaXa;y, xa) vK^fUfiv^axuiv 
xa) oLfTour&Vy «m 9rcu)roTs ^ » vaaw O(xoSoyu^0-i0'i», :$ tv /<p£y ^0-iaTf 
xeya^ia-fiByoy Bwf^ffeurOf eJv 8^ X^P*" xaTi<Jx«'''o fiffcu rohg Aj^a<oi>f ri 
a o&xgva. role Ixf/vou fiiKtO"!, 

To compare * Homer and Plato together, two wonders 
of nature and art for wit and eloquence, is most pleasant and 
profitable for a man of ripe judgement. Plato s turning of 
Homer in this place doth not ride aloft in poetical terms, 
but goeth low and soft on foot, as prose and pedestris oratio 
should do. If Sulpicius had had \ Plato^s consideration in 

* Plato himself, (if we may believe Longinus) as well as the rest 
of the Grecian writers, owes not a litde to Homer, their common 
master ; though he was so ungrateful as to forbid him his Republic. 

Ou yap /u^vof *Hp^8oTOf *O/u»)/?*x(t>TaT0f iyivtrc, Irrifffyopoe in ir^ 
rtfov, S, T« 'A^/Xo^of. it&VTun i\ TOtJrwv fx&kiaroi h TlKiran Airh to5 
'Ofxriptxou exc/vou vifxaroe tig ct{nhv fjcuptotg teroLg na^rpairkg k'Trv^t- 
TivaAfitvog. Sect. 13. 

f Although in this instance^ and mostly elsewhere, Plato flows 
along in a sofl and gentle stream, yi6juictT( rm «-4/o^i]t) 3/ctfv, as Lon- 
ginus speaks ; yet he has his sublimities too, and bold flights ; and 
some passages there are to be found in his writings, not entirely clear 
of the same censure, which is by TuIIy cast upon Sulpicius. And 
this perhaps might be occasioned likewise by his passionate a£^tion 
for the Muses and study of poetry in his youthfUl davs. Who can 
read this sentence, and not be oflfended, which Longimu cites out of 
his ninth book de RepuMica T Ka) htxn rris to^t(u» 9rXioy<|/a; Xo- 
xr/^ovTif, xa) xvphrovng aXX^Xou; triirtpolg xfpaat, xo) 69rXa7;, &vo- 
xTi^yCovfft 8/ «9rX}}0-T/a>. For such harsh and metaphorical expressions 
as these, and for* his poetical and figurative schemes (eryj^/ioiffi t« 
'KotrtTixoig itrydcmy ir^oaiAkXcvatv &yj^(eti}f Plato is somewhat severely 
handled by Dionysiusi in his letter to Cn, Pompey. 
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right using this exercise, he had not detenred the name of 
Iragicus orator -, who should rather have studied to express 
rim Demosthenis, than Jurorem poeta, how good soerer he 
was whom he did follow. 

And therefore would I have our scbooliiiaster weigh weQ 
together Homer and Plato, and mark diligently these four 
pomts ; what is kept, what is added, what is left out, what is 
changed either in choice of words or form of sentences. 
Which four points he the right tools, to handle like a vrork- 
man this kind of vrork ; as our sch^r shall better under- 
stand, when he hath b^n a good while in the univeneity: 
to which time and place I chidBy remit this kind of exerdse. 

And because I ever thought examples to be the best kind 
of teaching, I will recite a golden sentence out of that poet, 
which b next unto Homer, not only in time^ but also in 
worthiness; which hath b^n a pattern for many worthy 
wits to follow by this kind of Mttapkratis, But I will con- 
tent myself with four workmen, two in Greek and two in 
Latin, such as in both the tongues wiser and worthier can- 
not be looked for. Surely no stone set in gold by most cim« 
ning workmen, is indeed, if ri^t account be made, more 
worthy the looking on, than this golden sentence^ divenly 
wrougiit upon by such four excellent masters. 

Hesiodus, ^pY' ^ 'Hfii^. d» 

OSrof /ih irenAptffTOf, if mMtg wArra vo^tfvi 
^paaa'a/uvoSf r& x iirttrn xoi} ig riXog it en ifuitm, 
'Eff$>j^e ^ oS xdb(f7»0f, if vi tiicirrt ^/9)ireu. 
*Of Zi xc /Hi^r' ourhf »o^ uJir aXXeu hnttwr 
'£v dv/u^ jSiXXijTotf, 9 8* aor* ffx^<0f krtif^ 

Thus rudely turned into base English : 

That man in wisdom passeth all, 

To know the best who hath a head : 
And meetly wise eke counted shall, 

Who yields himself to wise men's read. 
Who hath no wit, nor none will hear. 

Among an fools the beU may bear. 

Sophocles in Anttgone. 



*&«! T^i» wApa x&n* imrHiuiis ir>Io», 

E« y tfy, (^Xi( yig TOUTO /c^ rim pinup) 
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Mark the wisdom of Sophocles in leaving out the last 
sentence^ because it was not comely * for the son to use it to 
his father. 

St. Basil in bis Exhortation to Youth. 

Mifivria-Bt froD 'H0'i^ou>6f ^^crt' "Apiartv /jlIv %Imu r\% irap* low* 
Tou rk S/ovTa |u*opoJvTa, i^-fix^n 8^ xixsivo*^ rln TOtg voip* iriowv fi^ro- 

M, Cicero pro A, Cluentio. 

*^ Sapientissimum esse dicunt eum, cui quod opus sit, ipsi 
yeniat in mentem : proxime accedere ilium, qui aitcrius bene 
inventis obtemperet. In stultitia contra est. Minus enira 
stultus est is, cui nihil in mentem venit, qukm ille, qui quod 
stidte alteri venit in mentem> comprobat. 

Cicero doth not plainly express the last sentence, but doth 
invent it fitly for his purpose, to taunt the folly and simpli- 
city in his adversary Actius, not weighing wisely the subtle 
domgs of Chrysogontis and Stalenus. 

Tit. Livius in Orat, MtnucHj, Lil* 22. 

*' Saepe ego audivi, milites, eum primum esse virum, qui 
ipse consulat, quid in rem sit ; secundum eum, qui bene mo- 
nenti obediat : qui nee ipse consulere, nee alteri parere scit, 
eum extremi esse ingenii.** 

Now which of all these four, Sophocles, St. Basil, Cicero, 
or Livy, hath expressed Hesiod best, the judgement is as 
hard, as the workmanship of every one is most excellent in- 
deed. Another example out of the Latin tongue also I will 
recite, for the worthiness of the workman thereof, and that 
is Horace ; who hath so turned the beginning of Terence's 
Eunuchus, as doth work in me a pleasant admiration, as oft 
soever as I compare those two places together. And though 
every master, and every good scholar too, do know the places 

* Hsmon speaks to his father Creon. 

t This is taken from the beginning of St Basil's Discourse to ttie 
young students, directing them how to read the Grecian writers witli 
advantage. Et fih ch irpod^fAtife Uyua^ rk Xtyofitva, r^f Btvripots 
TMV iictuwu fitJiwy f 0'<0-9f votp 'Hfftioi^ T^iitg. ti 8i ft^, iyit tAh M/8i» 
ov itTcotfju Ivaytph' «vto) l\ Mittytto-df rSh iir&» li)Xoy^ri, Iv or; kxims 

(prifff' "AflffTOV, &c. 

T2 
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both ia Teience and Horace* yet will I net them here m 
one place together^ that with more pleasure they may be 
compared together. 

Terentius in Eunucho. 

Quid igitur fadam ? non earn ? ne nunc quidem 
Cum accersor ultro? an potius ha me compuem, 
Non perpeti meretricum contumefias? 
Exclusit, revocat; redeam? non si me obaecreC 

Parmeno a little after : 

Here, q^x res in se neque consilium neque modunt 

Habet ullura, earn consilio regere non potes. 

In amore baec omnia insunt rida; injuriae^ 

Suspicionesy inimicitist induciae» 

Bellura, pax rursum. Incerta haec si tu postnles 

Ratione certa £acere, nihilo plus agas, 

Quam si des operam, ut cum ratione insanias: 

Horatius, Serm. Lib, 2. Sat. 3. 

Nee nunc cum me vocet ultro, 
Accedam ? an potius mediter finire dolores ? 
Exclusit, revocat : redeam ? non, si obsecret. Ecce 
Senrus non paulo sapientior: O here, quae res 
Nee modum habet, neque consilium, ratione modoqne^ 
Tractari non vult In amore baec sunt mala, bellum. 
Pax rursum. Haec si quis tempestatis prope ritu 
Mobilia, et caeca fluitantia sorte, laboret 
Reddere certa sibi, nihilo plus explicet, ac si 
Insanire paret certa ratione modoque. 

This exercise may bring much profit to ripe heads and 
staid judgements; because, m travelling in it^ the mind must 
needs be very attentive, and busily occupied in turning and 
tossing itsen many ways, and conferring with great pleasure 
the variety of worthy wits and judgements together. But 
this harm may soon come thereby, and namely to young 
scholars, lest, in seeking other words and new form of sen- 
tences, they chance upon the worse; for the which only 
cause Cicero thinketh tnis exercise not to be fit for yoqng 
men. 

EPITOME. 

This is a way of study belonging rather to matter, than to 
words j to memory^ than to utterance; to those that be 
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learned already : and hath small place at all amone young 
scholars in grammar schools. It may profit privately some 
learned men, hut it hath hurt generally learnmg itself very 
much. For by it we have lost whole Trogus, the best part 
of T. Livius, the goodly Dictionary of * Pompeius Festus^ a 
great deal of the civil law, and other many notable books : for 
the which cause I do the more mislike this exercise both in 
old and young. 

Epitome is good privately for himself that doth work it, 
but ill commonly for all others that use other men's labour 
therein. A silly poor kind of study, noJt uhlike to the doing 
of those poor folk, which neither till, nor sow, nor reap 
themselves, but glean by stealth upon other men*s grounds. 
Such have empty bams tor dear years. - 

Grammar schools have few Epitomes to hurt them, except 
Epitheta Textoris, and such beggarly gatherings, ' as f Hor- 
man, X Whittington, and other like vulgars for making of 
Latin. Yea, I do wish that all rules for young scholars were 
shorter than they be. For without doubt grammatica itself 

* This Dictionary of Festus, as it was a learned, so was it a volu- 
minous work ; for it contained no less than twenty large books, as we 
may see from Paulus Diaconus's words, who epitomized it. ** Festus 
Pompeius Romanis studiis af&tim eruditus, tarn sermonum abditorum, 
quam etiam quarundam causarum origines aperiens, opus suum ad 
viginti usque prolixa volumina extendit." 

f See p. 196. I have now in my hands Mr. Horman*8 book; 
The title of it is, Vulgaria Viri doctissimi. Out, Hormanni Ca^ 
sarisburgensis. And it is dedicated to his friend and patron 
William Atwater, bishop of Lincoln. It consists, as I said before 
of single sentences ; one of which, being in honour of our royal 
founder, (who was designed to have been canonized, had not the 
charges at Rome proved excessive,) I shall give the reader, as a 
specimen. 

King Henry doth many divers miracles. 

Divus Henricus wm^una miracvJorum specie inclarescit, 

\ Rob. "VVliittington was bom in Litchfield, and educated in Ox- 
ford. He was thought by some little inferior to the ablest school- 
masters of the age, not excepting even Lilly ; with whom and Hor- 
man he could not agree; they resenting the title of ProtO'Vates 
AngluB^ which Whittington had vainly assumed. He published a 
great deal ; and Amongst the rest, his Vuigaria likewise : to which 
titles Mr. Ascham alludes in. the next words, and other like vulgarf 
for making of Latin. 
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18 sooner and surer learned by examples of ^pod autbom 
than by the naked rules of grammaiians. £pUowie hurteik 
more in the universities, and study of philosophy ; bat mort 
of all in divinity itself. 

Indeed books of common places be very necessary to ia* 
duce a man into an orderly general knovrledge, iiow to leler 
orderly all that he readeth, ad ceria rerum capita^ and not 
wander in study. And to that end did Pet. Lombardus, the 
master of sentences, and Phil. Melancthon io our days, write 
two notable books of common places. 

But to dwell in Epitomes, and books of common placet, 
and not to bind himself daily by orderly study^ to read with 
all diligence principally the holiest Scripture, and withal the 
best doctors, and so to learn to make true difference betwixt 
the authority of the one and the counsel of the other, 
maketh so many seeming and sun^burnt ministers as we 
have ; whose learning is gotten in a summer heat, and wash* 
ed away with a Christmas snow again. Who, nevertheless^ 
are less to be blamed, than those blind butzards, who inlate 
years, of wilful maliciousness, would neither learn them- 
selves, nor could teach others any thing at all. 

Parapkrasis hath done less hurt to learning tlian EpU^me* 
For no Parapkrasis, though there be many, shall ever takff 
away David's Psalter. Erasmus's Parapkrasis, being never 
so good, shall never banish the New Testament. And in 
another school, the Parapkrasis of Bocardus, or Sambucvs, 
shall never take Aristotle's Rhetorick, nor Horace de AritPo^ 
etica, out of learned men's hands. 

But as concerning a school Epitome, he that would have 
an example of it, let him read * Lucian ic%pi KdKKovg, which 
is the very Epitome of Isocrates* Oration de Laudihus He^ 
leruB : whereby he may learn, at the least, this wise lesson ; 
" That a man ought to beware to be over bold in alterix^ an 
excellent man's work." 

Nevertheless, some kind of Epitome may be used by men 
of skilful judgement, to the ereat profit also of others. As if 
a wise man would take f Hall's Chronicle, where much 

* What tieitise of Luciaa's we are here directed to, I caiiaot teili 
vftkM it is his EJK^vcf, where Panthea, tiie Smyrna heaoty, is d»* 
scribed with so much ostentatioii of wit and learning. 

f Mr. Edw. Hall was eonnsenorin the law, and writ his Chrooide 
of the unmn of tke tiro hevsas of York and LiMasler in the tkne ef 
Edward the Sixth. 
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good matter is quite marred with indenture English: and 
nrst> change strange and inkhorn terms into proper and com- 
monly uscS words ; next, specially to weed out that that is. 
superfluous and idle, not only where words be vainly heaped 
one upon another, but also where many sentences of one 
meaning be so clouted up together, as though Mr. Hall had 
been not writing the story of England, but varying a sen- 
tence in Hitching school. Surely a wise learned man by this 
way of Epitome, in cutting away words and sentences, and 
diminishing nothing at aU of the matter, should leave to 
men*s use a story, half as much as it was in quantity, but 
twice as good as it was, both for pleasure and also com- 
modity. 

Another kind of Epitome may be used likewise very well 
to much profit. Some man, either by lustiness of nature, or 
brought by ill teaching to a wrong juagement, is over full of 
words ana sentences and matter : and yet all his words be 
proper, apt, and well chosen ; all his sentences be round and 
trimly framed ; his whole matter grounded upon good rea- 
son, and stuffed with full arguments for his intent and pur- 
pose : yet, when his talk shall be heard, or his writing be 
read of such one, as is either of my two dearest friends, Mr. 
Haddon at home, or Joh. Stumims in Germany: that »ii- 
mium in him, which fools and unlearned will most com- 
mend, shall either of these two bite his lip or shake his head 
at it. 

This fulness, as it is not to be misliked * in a young man^ 

* This fulness and exuberancy is what both Tully and Quintilian 
desire in youth. " Audeat haec stas plura, et inveniat, et inventis 
gaudeat, sint licet ilia noB satis interim sicca et sevehu Facile re- 
medium est ubertatis, sterilia nullo labore . vincuntur. lUa mihi in 
pueris nature minimum spei dabit, in qua ingenium judicio prssu- 
mitur. Materiam esse primiUm vole vel abundantiorem, atque ultra 
qu^ oporteat fusam. Quod me dc his setatibus sentire minus 

mirabitur, qui apud Ciceronem legerit, * Volo enim se efierat in adole* 
scente fbecunditas.' " Quint de Inst. Orat lib. 2. 

This sentence is taken by Quintilian out of Tully's second book de 
Oratore. ** Volo enim se efiferat in adolescente foecunditas. Nam 
facilius, sicut in vitibus, revocantur ea, quae sese nimium profuderunt^ 
qdim si nihil valet materies, nova sarmenta cdtura excitantur : ita 
volo esse in adolescente, unde aliquid amputem. Non enim potest 
in eo esse succus diutumus, quod nimis celeriter est maturitatem 
assecutum." 
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80 in further age, in greater ftkill, and weightier a£Bur8« is to 
be temperated, or else dbcretion and judgement shall seem 
to be wanting in him. But if his style be still over rank 
and lusty ; as some m^n being never so old, and spent by 
years, will still be full of youthful conditions (as was Sir 
Francis Brian, and evermore would have been) ; such a rank 
and full writer must use, if he will do wisely, the exercise of 
a very good kind of Epitome, and do, as certain wise men 
do, that be over fat and fleshy ; who, leaving their own full 
and plentiful table, go to sojourn abroad from home for a 
while, at the temperate diet of some sober man ; and so by 
little and little, cut away the grossness that is in them. As 
for an example : If Osorius would leave off his lustiness in 
striving against St. Austin, and his over rank railing against 
poor Luther, and the truth of God's doctrine ; and give his 
whole study, not to write any thing of his own for a while^ 
but to translate Demosthenes with so strait, fast, and tem- 
perate a style in Latin, as he is in Greek ; he would become 
so perfect and pure a writer, I believe, as have been few or 
none since Cicero's days. And so by doing himself and all 
learned men much good, do others less harm, and Christ's 
doctrine less injury than he doth ; and withal, win unto him- 
self many worthy friends, who agreeing with him gladly in 
the love and liking of excellent learning, are soriy to see so 
worthy a wit, so rare eloquence, wholly spent and consumed 
in striving with God and good men. 

Among the rest, no man doth lament him more than I ; 
not only for the excellent learning that I see in him, but also 
because there hath passed privately betwixt him and me« 
sure tokens of much good will and friendly opinion, the one 
toward the other. And surely the distance betwixt London 
and Lisbon should not stop any kind of friendly duty that I 
could either show to him or do to his, if the greatest matter 
of all did not in certain points separate our minds. 

And yet for my part, both toward him and divers others 
here at home, for like cause of excellent learning, sreat wis- 
dom, and gentle humanity, which I have seen in them, and 
felt at their hands myself, where the matter of difference is 
mere conscience in a quiet mind inwardly* and not conten- 
tious malice with spiteful railing openly, i can be content to 
follow this rule, '* in misliking some one thing, not to hate 
for any thing else.** 

But as for all the bloody beasts, as that '^ fat boar of the 
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Tvood, or those brawling bulls of Basan, or any lurking dor- 
mouse," blind not by nature, but by malice ; and, as may be 
gathered of their own testimony, given over to blindness, for 
giving over Grod and bis word : or such as be so lusty runa- 
gates, as first run from God and his true doctrine, then from 
their lords, masters, and all duty ; next, from themselves, and 
out of their wits 5 lastly, from their prince, country, and all 
due allegiance; whether they ought rather to be pitied of 
good men for their misery, or contemned of wise men for 
their malicious folly, let good and wise men determine. 

And to return to Epitome again. Some will judge much 
boldness in me, thus to judge of Osorius's style : but wise 
men do know, that mean lookers-on may truly say, for a well 
made picture, *' This face had been more comely, if that 
high red in the cheek were somewhat more pure sanguine 
than it is;'* and yet the stander-by cannot amend it himself 
by any way. 

And this is not written to the dispraise, but to the great 
commendation of Osorius : because Tully himself had the 
same fulness in him, and therefore went to Rhodes to cut it 
away ; * and saith himself, Recepi me domum prope mutatus, 
nam quasi rejerverat jam or alio. Which was brought to 
pass, I believe, not only by the teaching of Molo ApoUonius, 
out also by a good way of Epitome, in binding himself to 
translate meros Atticos oratores, and so to brin^ his style 
from all loose grossness to such firm fastness in Latin, as is in 
Demosthenes in Greek. And this, to be most true, may 
easily be gathered, f not only of L. Crassus's talk in de Orat. 

* Here again we have only part of a sentence (as it came into 
our author's memory) taken out of Tully de darts Oratoribus, p. 170, 
near the end. I shall transcribe the whol^ since it will bring some 
Bght to the argument in hand. 

** Quibus non contentus, Rhodum yeni, meque ad eundem, quern 
Romae audiveram, Molonem applicavi, cum actorem in veris causis, 
scriptoremque prsstantem, tum in notandis animadvertendisque vitiis, 
et instituendo docendoque prudentissimum. Is dedit operanv (si 
modo id consequi potuit) ut nimis redundantes nos, et superfluentes 
juvenili quadam dicendi impunitate et licentia, reprimeret, et quasi 
ejctra ripas diffluenteS coerceret. Ita recepi me biennio post non modo 
exercitatior, sed prope mutatus. Nam et contentio nimia vocis reci- 
derat, et quasi referverat oratio» lateribusque vires, et corporis medio- 
cris halntus accesserat*' 

f See Crassus's words, cited in the notes, p. 196. 
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but specially of Cicero's own deed * in translating Demosthe- 
nes* and ^schines* Orations inp) 2T»pAvw, to that very end 
and purpose. 

And although a man ^undly learned already, may take 
much profit himself in usmg hy Epitome to draw other men's 
works for his own memory sake into shorter room, (as Can- 
terus hath done very well the whole Metamorphosis of Ovid, 
and David Chythraeus a great deal better the P^ine Muses of 
Herodotus, ana Melancthon in mine opinion, far best of all, 
the whole story of Time, not only to his own use, but to 
other men's profit, and his great praise,) yet Epitome is most 
necessary of all in a man's own writing, as we learn of that 
noble poet Virgil, who (if Donatus fsay true) in writine 
that perfect work of the Georgics, used daily, when he had 
written forW or fifty verses, not to cease cuttmg, paring, and 
polishing of them, till he had brought them to the number of 
ten or twelve. 

* Though it is certain enough that TuUy did translate these two 
Orations ; yet I am apt to think, from his own words, that he did it 
rather as an example to encourage young students to take pains that 
way, than with any design to improve himself; his own style mud( 
earlier being brought to its full perfection. 

** Sed cum in eo magnus error esset, quale esset id dicendi genus ; 
putavi mihi suscipiendum laborem, utilem studiosis, mihi quidem ipa 
non necessarium. Converti enim ex Atticis, duorum eloquentissimo- 
rimi nobilissimas orationes inter se contrarias, ^schinis Demosthe- 
nisque : nee converti, ut interpres, sed ut orator, sententiis iisdem, et 
earum formis, tanquam figuris, verbis ad nostram consuetudinem ap- 
tis : in quibus non verbum pro verbo necesse habui reddere, sed ge- 
nus omnmm verborum vimque servavi Non enim ea me annume- 
rare lectori putavi oportere, sed tanquam appendere.** 

T\m opinion of mine will still appear more probable, from the 
last words of this introduction to these two Orations : ** Erit reg«- 
la, ad quam eorum dirigantur orationes, qui Attice vohint dicere.'* 

f The passage alluded to in Vii^*s Life is this : ** Cum Geoigica 
aeriberet, traditur quotidie meditatos mane plurimos versus dictare so- 
Utus, ac per totum diem retractando ad paucissimos redigere: non 
absurd^ carmen se ursae more parere dicens, et lambendo demum 
effiragure.** 

Tne same is reported of our countryman Mr. Milton, whom we 
may justly ifiatch with Virgil; that usually every morning, as he 
lay in bed, be tumbled over in his thoughts the verses he had made 
the day before, and never ceased altering and changing of them, ^ he 
had reduced them with Bumhable exactness to a fv less number. 
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And this exercise is not more needfully done in a ^reat 
^firork, than wisely done in our common daily writing either 
of letter or other thing else; tliat is to say, to peruse dili^ 
gently, and see and spy wisely, what is alwa3rs more than 
needeth. For twenty to one offend more in writing too 
much than too little ; even as twenty to one fall into sick-^ 
ness, rather by over much fulness, than by any lack or emp* 
tiness. And therefore is he alwa3rs the best English phyn* 
cian, that best can give a purgation ; that is, by way of ^«- 
iome to cut all over-much away. And surely men*s bodies' 
be not more full of ill humours, than commonly men's 
minds (if they be young, lusty, proud, like and love them- 
selves well, as most men do) be full of ^ntasies, opinions^ 
errors, and faults, not only in inward invention, but also in 
all their utterance, either by pen or talk. 

And of all other men, even those that have the inventivest 
heads for all purposes, and roundest tongues in all matters 
and places (except they learn and use this good lesson of £pt- 
tome), commit commonly greater faults tnan dull, staying, 
silent men do. For quick inventors, and fair ready speakers, 
beins boldened with their present ability to say more, and 
perchance better too, at the sudden for that present, than any 
other can do, use less help of diligence and study, than they 
ought to do ; and so have in them commonly less learning, 
and weaker judgement for all deep considerations, than some 
duller heads and slower tongues have. 

And therefore ready speakers, generally be not the best, 
plainest, and wisest writers, nor yet the deepest judseis in 
weighty affairs; because they do not tarry to weigh ana ji ' 
all thh 




matter, be like pens 
than make any fair letter at all. Time was, when I had 
experience of two ambassadors in one place ; the one of a hot 
head to invent, and of a hasty hand to write ; the other cold 
and staid in both : but what difference of their doings was 
made by wise men, is not wiknown to some persons. The 
bishop of Winchester, Steph. Gardiner, had a quick head 
and a ready ton^e, and yet was not the best writer in En- 
gland. Cicero in Brutus doth wisely *note the same in 

* ** Qjud igitur, inqult, est camsB, BmtoM, si tanta virtui in orators 
6a]ba ftdt, oar ea m&a in ontionibttt ms appareat ?** Jo tkis ^pKt* 
tion of Brutus, amongst other thiags, ISilIy nakea tSia rcpl/: 



I 
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Sere. Galba^ and Q. Hortensius ; who were both hot^ lusty, 
anaplain speakers ; but cold, loose, and rough writers. And 
Tully telleui the cause why ; saying, when they spoke, their 
tongue was naturally carried with mil tide and wind of their 
wit; when they wrote, their head was solitary, dull, and 
calm : and so their style was blunt, and their writing pold: 
Qmog vitium, saith Cicero, peringeniosis hominibus, neque 
satis ioctis plerumque accidit. 

And therefore all quick inventors and ready fair speakers 
must be careful, that to their goodness of nature they add also 
in any wise study, labour, leisure, learning, and judgement; 
and then they shall indeed pass all other, (as I know some 
do, in whom all those qualities are fully planted,) or else 
if they give over-much to their wit, and over-little to their 
labour and learning, they will soonest over-reach in talk, 
and furthest come hehind in writing, whatsoever they take 
in hand. The method of Epitome is most necessary for such 
kind of men. And thus much concerning the use or misuse 
of all kind of Epitomes in matters of learnmg. 



IMITATIO. 

Imitation is a faculty to express lively and perfectly that 
example which you go about to follow. And of itself it is 

*( Nee enlm est eadem, inquam. Brute, causa non scribendi, et non 
tarn bene scribendi, quam dixerint Nam videmus alios oratores in- 
ertia nihil scripsisse, ne domesticus etiam labor accederet ad forensem, 
pleraeque enlm scribuntur orationes habitae jam, non ut habeantur. 
— — — alios, quod m^ps putent dicere se posse, qu^ scribere : 
*■ quod peringeniosis hominibus, neque satis doctis, plerumque conti- 
git, ut ipsi Galbse. 

^ Qnem fortasse vis non ingenii solihn, sed etiam animi, et natu- 
rails quidam dolor dicentem incendebat, efficiebatque, ut et incitata, 
et gravis, et vehemens esset oratio: dein cOm otiosus stilum pre- 
benderat, motusque omnis animi, tanquam ventus, hominem defe- 
cerat, ilaccessebat oratio: quod iis, qui limatius dicendi consectan- 
tur genus, accidere non solet, propterea quod prudentia nunquam 
deficit oratorem, qua ille utens eodem mode possit et dicere et scri- 
bere. Ardor animi non semper adest, isque cum consedit, omnis ilia 
vis, et quasi flamma oratoris extinguitur. Hanc igitur ob causam 
vidietur Lslii.mens spirare etiam in scriptis, Galbse autem vis occi- 
disse." • Cic. de claris Orat p. 159. 
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lai^e, and wide ; for all the works^of nature^ in a manner, 
be examples for art to follow. 

But to our purpose : All languages^ both learned and mo« 
ther tongues, be gotten, and gotten only by Imitation. For 
as ye use to hear, so ye learn to speak : if ye hear no other, 
ye speak not yourself; and whom ye only hear, of them ye 
only learn. 

And therefore, if ye would speak as the best and wisest do, 
ye must be conversant where tne best and wisest are : but if 
ye be born or brought up in a rude country, ye shall not 
choose but speak rudely. The rudest man of all knoweth 
this to be true. 

Yet, nevertheless, the rudeness of common and mother 
tongues is no bar for wise speaking. For in the rudest 
country, and most barbarous mother language, many be 
found that can speak very wisely : but in the Greek ana La- 
tin tongues, the only two learned tongues which be kept not 
in common talk but in private books, we find always wisdoiii 
and eloquence, good matter and good utterance, never or sel-* 
dom asunder. For all such authors as be fullest of good 
matter, and right judgement in doctrine, be likewise alwa3r8 
most proper in words, most apt in sentence, most plain and 
pure in uttering the same. 

And contrariwise, in those two tongues, all writers, either 
in religion or any sect of philosophy, whosoever be found 
fond in judgement of matter, be commonly found as rude iti 
uttering their minds. For Stoics, Anabaptists, and friars, 
with Epicures, libertines, and monks, bein^ most like in 
learning and life, are no fonder and permcious in their 
opinions, than they be rude and barbarous in their writings. 
They be not wise therefore, that s^y, ** What care I for 
mans words and utterance, if his matter and reasons be 
good ?" Such men say so, not so much of ignorance, as either 
of some singular pride in themselves, or some special malice 
of others, or some private and partial matter, either in reli« 

eion or other kind of learning. For good and choice meats 
e no more requisite for healthy bodies, than proper and apt 
words be for good matters, and also plain and sensible utter- 
ance for the best and deepest reasons : *' In which two points 
standeth perfect eloquence, one of the fairest and rarest gifts 
that God doth give to man." 

Ye know not what hurt ye do to learning, that care not 
for words, but for matter ; and so make a divorce betwixt 
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the tongue and the heart. For mark all ages, look opon the 
whole course of both the Greek and Latin tongues, and re 
shall surely 6nd, that, when apt and good words began to be 
neglected, and properties of those two tongues to be oon- 
ioundedy then also began ill deeds to spring ; strange man- 
ners to oppress good orders ; new and fond opinions to strive 
with old and true doctrine, first in philosophy, and after in 
rdigion ; right judgement of all things to be perverted, and 
so virtue with learn mg is contemned, and.studv left off. *^ Of 
ill thoughts cometh perverse judgement ; of ill deeds spring- 
cth lewd talk." Wnich four misorders, as they mar man s 
life, so destroy they good learning withal. 

But behold the gc^ness of Gml's providence for learning : 
All old authors and sects of philosophy, which were fondest 
in opinion and rudest in utterance, as Stoics and Epicures, 
first contemned of wise men, and after forgotten of all men, 
be * so consumed by time, as they be now not only out of use, 
bat also out of memory of man. Which thin^ I surely think 
will shortly chance to the whole doctrine, and all the books 
of fantastical Anabaptists and friars, and of the beastly liber- 
tines and monks. 

Again : Behold on the other side, how God*s wisdom hath 
wrought, that of the Academics and Peripatetics, those that 
were wisest in judgement of matters, and purest in uttering 
their minds, the first and chiefest, that wrote most and best 
in either tongue, (as Plato and Aristotle in Greek, and TuUy 
in Latin,) be so either wholly or sufHciently left unto us, 
** as I never knew yet scholar, that gave himself to like, and 
love, and follow chiefly those three authors, but. he proved 

* This remark of Mr. Ascham's must necessarily be restrained and 
limited to the Grecian writers, and to those only who flourished when 
their language was brought to its greatest perfection. For Antoni- 
nus in the Greek tongue, and Lucretius and Seneca in the Latin (au- 
thors that justly deserve our notice), are still perfect and entire. But 
Ihat these sects were most remarkably careless in their style and lan- 
guage, k plain enough from the constant testimony of all the an- 
cients who have had occasion to mention these things. 

Thus Dionysius Hahcam. of the Stoics, in his book m^ Su»$l- 
ffititS, pag. 40. 'At^pvi I) TtxfiTipi^ yp^c»ff$at r^ T^tfycp Xfyahnrw rod 
SriiMxoi/* iFipeuripttt yap oux av vptMatri^ rv^rriv yap oSn a/ittwt e^ 
Z%\g rkg AtaXtxrtxae riyyag ^xpf^wartifj our* yi/|0ov< ap/io»fy rvrroi^ 
y^irrai i^^yeyxf X^youf, tUv Mftar^g xoDl S^^iff a|i(i*d^vTaiiu And af- 
terwards in the same excellent treatise, with respiect to the Epicurean 
tribe; 'Enxougf/wy 92 "X^P^h ^h oi!8h /uIXm ro<;T«tfir> vapatre6/utt$a^ 
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bioth learned, wise, and also an honest man; If he joined 
withal the true doctfine of God's holy Bible, without ^e 
which, the other three be but fine edge tools in a fool's or 
madman's hand." 

But to return to Imitation again : There be three kinds of 
it in matters of learning. 

The whole doctrine of comedies and tragedies is a perfeet 
Imitation, or fair lively painted picture of the life oi eveiy 
degree of man. Of this Imitation writeth Plato at large, ivk 
his third book de Republica; but it doth not much belong at 
this time to our purpose. 

The second kmd of Imitation, is to follow, for learning of 
tongues and sciences, the best authors. Here riseth among 
proud and envious wits a great controversy : whether one, or 
many, are to be followed ; and if one, who is that one $ 
Seneca, Cicero, Sallust, or Caesar^ and so forth, in Greek 
and Latin. 

The third kind of Imitation belongeth to the Second ; as» 
when you be determined whether you will follow one or 
more, to know perfectly, and which way, to follow that one : 
in what place ; by what mean and order ; by what tools and 
instruments ye shall do it; by what skill and judgement ye 
shall truly discern whether ye follow rightly or no. 

This Imitatio is dissimilts materiel simtlis tractatio ; and 
a\so, similis materiei dissimilis traciaiio: as Virgil followed 
Homer: but the argument of the one was Ulysses; of the 
other, ^neas. TuUy persecuted Antony with the same 
weapons of eloquence that Demosthenes used before against 
Philip. 

Horace followeth Pindar, but either of them his own ar- 
gument and person : as the one, Hiero king of Sicily ; the 
other, Augustus the emperor: and yet both for like respects, 
that is, for their courageous stoutness in war, and just govern- 
ment in peace. 

One of the best examples for ridit Imitation, we lack, and 
that is Menander ; whom our Terence, (as the matter re- 
quired,) in like argument, in the same persons^ with equal 
eloquence, foot by foot did follow. 

Some pieces * remain, like broken jewels^ whereby men 
may- rightly esteem and justly lament the loss of the whole. * 

* A collection of these remains have been lately published, toge- 
ther with those of Ptukmop, by M. Lc Clerc But he doth not 
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Erasmus, the ornament of learning: in oar time, doth wisik 
that some man of learning and diligence woold take the 
like pains in Demosthenes and Tully, that Macrobios hath 
done in Homer and Virgil : that is, to write out and join to- 
gether, where the one doth imitate the other. Erasmus's wbh 
IS eood ; but surely it is not good enough. For MacTobius*s 
gauierings for the .£neis out of Homer, and Eobaniis Hes- 
sus* more diligent gatherings for the Bucolics out of Theocri- 
tus, as they be not fully taken out of the whole heap, as 
they should be, but even as though they had not soueht for 
them of purpose, but found them scattered here and there by 
chance in their way ; even so, only to point out, and nakedly 
to join together their sentences, with no further declaring the 
manner and way how the one doth follow the other, were 
but a cold help to the increase of learning. 

But if a man would take this pain also, when he hath laid 
two places of Homer and Virgil, or of Demosthenes and 
Tully together, to teach plainly withal after this sort: 

1. Tully retaineth thus much of the matter, these sen- 
tences, these words. 

2. This and that he leaveth out; which he doth wittily^ to 
this end and purpose. 

3. This he addeth here. 

4. This he diminisheth there. 

5. This he ordereth thus, with placing that here, not 
there. 

6. This he altereth and changeth, either in property of 
words, in form of sentence, in substance of die matter, or in 
one or other convenient circumstance of the author's present 
purpose. 

In these few rude English words, are wrapt up all the ne- 
cessary tools and instruments, wherewith true Imitation is 
rightly wrought withal in any tongue. W^hich tools, I 
openly confess, be not of mine own forging, but partly left 
unto me by the cunningest master, and one of the worthiest 
centlemen, that ever England bred. Sir John Cheke : partly 
borrowed by me out of the shop of the dearest friend 1 have 

seem (as far as I can judge by a cursory view) to have been jewellei^ 
good enough to understand their true worth and value. For other- 
wise certainly he would have taken greater pains, and have shown 
more skill, in setting these little pieces in such a lustre and brightness 
as they deserved. ** Olim rediissent ad splendorem maidmuni." 
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out of England^ Joh. Sturmius. And therefore I am the 
bolder to borrow of him, and here to leave them to others, 
and namely to my children. Which tools^ if it please God 
that another day they may be able to use rightly, as I do 
wish, and daily pray they may do, I shall be more glad 
than if I were able to leave them a great quantity of land. 

This foresaid order and doctrine of Imitation, would bring 
forth more learning and breed up truer judgement, than any 
other exercise that can be used ; but not for young begin- 
ners, because they shall not be able to consider duly thereof. 
And truly it may be a shame to good students, who having 
so fair examples to follow as Plato and Tully, do not use so 
wise ways in following them for the obtaining of wisdom and 
learning, as rude ignorant artificers do for gaining a small 
commodity. For surely the meanest painter useth more 
wit, better art, greater diligence in his shop in following the 
picture of any mean man's face, than commonly the best 
students do even in the university for the attaining of learn- 
ing itself. 

Some ignorant, unlearned, and idle student ; or some busy 
looker upon this little poor book, that hath neither will to do 
good himself, nor skill to judge right of others, but can lustily 
contemn, by pride and ignorance, all painful diligence and right 
order in study ; will perchance say, that I am too precise ; too 
curious in marking and piddling thus about the Imitation of 
others ; and that the old and worthy authors did never busy 
their heads and wits, in following so precisely either the mat- 
ter, what other men wrote, or else the manner, how other 
men wrote. They will say, *' It were a plain slavery, and 
injury too, to shackle and tie a good wit, and hinder the 
course of a man's good nature with such bonds of servitude 
in following others." Except such men think themselves 
wiser than Cicero for teaching of eloquence, they must be 
content to turn a new leaf. 

The best book that ever Tully wrote, by all men's judge- 
ment, and by his own testimony too, in writing whereof ne 
employed most care, study, learning, and judgement, is his 
book ae Oratore ad Q. Pratrem, Now let us see what he 
did for the matter, and also for the manner of writing there- 
of. For the whole book consisteth in these two points 
only^ in good matter, and good handling of the matter. 
And first, for the matter ; it is whole Aristotle's, whatsoever 
Antony in the second, and Crassus in the third, doth teach. 

u 
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Trust not me, but believe Tully himself, who writeth so : 
first, in that * goodly long epistle ad Pub. Lentulum ; and 
after in divers places ad AlTtrum. And in the very book it- 
self, Tully will not have it hidden ; but both Catulus and 
Crassus cfo oft and pleasantly lay that stealth to Antonius*s 
charge. Now, for tne handlin;r of the matter ; was Tully so 
precise and curious, rather to follow another man s pattern 
than to invent some new shape himself, namely in that 
book wherein he purposed to leave to posterity the glory of 
his wit? Yea forsooth, that he did. And this is not my 
guessing and gathering; nor only performed by Tully in very 
deed, but uttered also by Tully in plain words; to teach 
other men thereby, what they should do in taking like mat- 
ter in hand. 

And that which is specially to be marked, Tully doth utter 
plainly his conceit and purpose therein, by the mouth of the 
wisest man in all that company : for f saith Scaevola himself. 
Cur non imitamur, Crasse, Socratem ilium, qui est in Phcedo 
Plalonis ? &c. 

And further to understand, that Tully did^not ohiter and 
by chance, but purposely and mindfully, bend himself to a 
precise and curious imitation of Plato, concerning the shape 
and form of those books ; mark, I pray you, how curious 
Tully is to utter his purpose and aoing therein^ writing 
X thus to Atticus : 

'' Quod in iis Oratoriis libris, quos laudas, personam desi- 
deras Scaevolae ; non cam temere dimovi : sed feci idero^ quod 

* (* Quod rogas, ut mea tibi scripta mittam, qusc post discessum 
tuum scripserim: sunt orationes quaedam, quas Menocrito dabo: 
neque ita multac ; ne pertimescas. Scripsi etiam (nam ab orationibus 
dijungo me fere, referoque ad mansuetiores Musas ; quae me mazim^ 
sicut jam k prima adolescentia delectarunt), scripsi igitur Aristoteleo 
more, quemadmodum quidem volui, tres libros in disputatione ac dia- 
logo de Oratore, quos arbitror Lentulo tuo non fore inutiles. Abhor- 
rent enim k communibus praeceptis ; ac omnem antiquorum, et Ari- 
stoteleam, et Isocrateam rationem oratoriam complectuntur.*' Epist. 
Fam. Lib. 1. £p. 9. 

f ** Postero autem die, cilm iUi majores natu satis quiessent, et in 
ambulationem ventum esset: dicebat tum Scsevolam duobus spatiis 
tribuBve factis, dixisse, Cur non imitamur,'* &c. De Orat. lib. 1. 
p. 83. 

\ This citation is taken out of Tully's fourth book of Epistles to 
Atticus, Ep. 16. 
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in TToXiTi/ije deus ille noster Plato. Cum in Pi <&eum Socrates 
venisset ad Cephalum, locupletem et festivum senem ; quoad 
primus ille sermo haberetur, adest in disputando senex : 
deinde cum ipse quoaue commodissime locutus esset, ad 
rem divinam dicit se velle discedere ; neque postea revertitur. 
Credo Platonem vix putasse satis consonum fore, si homi- 
nem id setatis in tarn longo sermone diutius retinuisset. 
Multo ego satius hoc mihi cavendum putavi in Scaevola: 
qui et aetate, et valitudine erat ea, qua esse meministi ; et iis 
honoribus, ut vix satis decorum videretur, eum plures dies 
esse in Crassi Tusculano. Et erat prirai libri sermo non 
alienus k Scaevolae studiis : reliqui libri T«y»oXoy/ay habent, ut 
scis. Huic joculatoriae disputationi senem iflum, ut noras^ in- 
teresse sane nolui." 

If Cicero had not opened himself, and declared his own 
thought and doinss herein, men that be idle, and ignorant, 
and envious of other men's diligence and well doinss, would 
have sworn that Tally had never minded any such thing ; 
but that of a precise curiosity we feign and forge, and father 
such things of TuUy as he never meant indeed. I write this 
not for nousht ; for I have heard some, both well learned, 
and otherwise very wise, that by their lusty misliking of such 
diligence, have drawn back the forwardness of very good 
wits. But even as such men themselves do sometimes stum- 
ble upon doing well by chance, and benefit of good wit, so 
would I have our scholar always able to do well by order 
of learning and right skill of judgement. 

Concerning Imitation, many learned men have written 
with much diversity for the matter, and therefore with great 
contrariety and some stomach amons themselves. I nave 
read as many as I could get, diligently; and what I think 
of every one of them, I will freely say my mind. With 
which freedom I trust good men will bear, because it shall 
tend to neither spiteful nor harmful controversy. 

In Tully it is well touched, shortly taught, • not fully de- 
clared by Antonius in the second book de Orator e^ atid af- 

*. " Ergo hoc sit primum in praeceptis meis, ut demonstremus, quern 
imitetur ; atque ita« ut, quae maximd excellant in eo quem imitabitur, 
ea diligentissim^ persequatur: turn accedat exercitatio, qua ilium, quem 
antd ddegerit, imitando effingat, atque ita exprimat, non ut multos 
imitatores ssepe cognovi, qui aut ea, quae facilia sunt, aut etiam ilia, 

u 2 
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tcrward in Oratore ad Brutum, for the liking and misliking 
of Isocrates j and the contrary judgement of Tully a^inst 
Calvufi, Brutus, and Calidlus, dc genere dicendi Atttco et 
Asiatico, 

Dionysius Halicamassaeus ictpi Mi/uijo-ewf, • I fear, is lost; 
which author, next Aristotle, Plato, and Tully, of all others 
that write of eloquence, by the judgement of them that be 
best learned, deseneth the next praise and place. 

Quintilian f writeth of it shortly, and coldly for the mat- 

quac insignia, ac pxnc vitiosa consectantor imitaudo." De Orat 
lib. 2. p. 109. 

** Atticos, inquit, volo imitari. quos? nee enim est unum gemu. 
Kam quid est tarn dissimile, quam Demosthenes et Lysias? qu^ 
idem ct Hyperides ? quam omnium honim ^schines ? Qjuem igitur 
imitaris ? Si aliquem, cxteri ergo Attice non dicebant si omnes ; qui 
potes, cum sint ipsi dissimillimi inter se?*' Cic. de claris Orat 
p. 167. 

* This book of Imitation, Dionysius divided into three parts : the 
first contdned the whole question concerning Imitation; the second, 
what authors in poetry, philosophy, history, and oratory, were to be 
imitated ; the third, how this Imitation was to be performed : which 
last book, he tells us, he had not finished at the time he gives us this 
account of it. 

Dionysius's words are these, though corrupt enough, in his Epistle 
to Cn. Pompey, p. 206, of the learned Dr. Hudson*s edition. I 
shall cite them as I think they ought to be read. IleTro/Vjxa l\ xa) 
toDto «v Torj" TT^bf A>jfi^Tp<ov viro/xvvi/ixart<rju.o7s jrepi Mtju.^<riwg, TliC- 
TOJi 6 fitv irp&Togt aur^v vtptiiKri^s Tjjy irtpi -r^g fiifxr,aiwg XrirYf<rtr 
6 Vk ScfJre^Of, Trepi roD, r/vocf tivdp'xg fitfxtla^ai Se7, xoiiiToig rt xo) <pi- 
X«a"^(pouf , itrr<^ioygA<foug xa) p^ropag' 6 Bl Tf /rof, vep) to!/, fr&g 8ii fw 
jULiia-^ou. tar) Bp ofrof ariK-fig, 

f ** Ante omnia igitur imitatio per se ipsa non sufficit ; vel quia 
pigri est ingenit, contentum esse iis quae sunt ab aliis inventa. Quid 
enim futurum erat temporibus illis, quae sine exempio fuerunt, si ho- 
mines nihil nisi quod Jam cognovissent, faciendum sibi aut cogitandam 
putassent? nempe nihil fuisset inventum— ' — — . 

" Itaque ne hoc quidcm suaserim, uni se alicui proprie, quern per 
omnia sequatur, addicere. Longe perfectissimus Graecorum De- 
mosthenes, aliquid tamen aliquo in loco melius alii. Plurima ille: 
sed non qui maxime imitandus, etiam solus imitandus est. Quid 
ergo? non est satis omnia sicdicere, quomodo Marcus TuUius dixit? 
Mihi quidem satis esset, si omnia consequi possem. Quid tamen no- 
cet, vim Caesaris, asperitatem Caelii, diligentiam Pollionis, judicium 
Calvi, quibusdam in locis assumere?" Quint, de Inst, Orat. lib. la 
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ter, yet hotly and spitefully enough against the imitation of 
Tally. 

Erasmus, being more occupied in spying other men's 
faults than declaring his own advice, is mistaken of many, 
to the great hurt of study, for his authority's sake. ^ For he 
writeth rightly, rightly understood : • he and Longolius only 
differing in this, that the one seemeth to give over much, the 
other over little, to him whom they both best loved, and 
chiefly allowed of all others. 

Budaeus in his commentaries roughly and obscurely, after 
his kind of writing ; and for the matter, carried somewhat 
out of the way in overmuch misliking the imitation of TuUy. 

Philip Melancthon, learnedly and truly. 

Joach. Camerarius largely with a learned judgement, but 
somewhat confusedly, and with over rough a style. 

Sambucus largely, with a right judgement, but somewhat 
a crooked style. 

Others have written also, as Cortesius to Politian, and 
that very well ; Bemlus ad Picum, a great deal better ; but 
Joan. Sturmius, de Nohilitate literata, et de Amissa dicendi 
Ratione, far best of all, in mine opinion, that ever took this 
matter in hand. For all the rest declare chiefly this point, 
whether one, or many, or all, are to be followed : but Stur- 
mius only hath most learnedly declared, *' who is to be fol- 
lowed ; what is to be followed j and the best point of all, by 
what way and order true Imitation is rightly to be exer- 

* Erasmus, in his Epistles, frequently mentions Longolius, who 
was a Hollander by birth, and one who in his writings applied himself 
with utmost care and industry, to the imitation of TuUy. " Quid hie 
commemorem Longolium, qui totus in hoc incubuit, ut Ciceronem 
exprimeret, nee infeliciter cessit conatus?*' Lib. 27. Ep. 38. 

Of the difference that happened betwixt himself and Longolius, 
Erasmus gives us some account in his Letter to Alciatus. Lib. 2L 
Ep. 38 ; wherein he has this severe remark upon those slavish imi- 
tators, the Ciceronianists of that age. 

** Exorta est nova secta Cicevonianorum quse mihi videtur non mi- 
nus fervere istic, quam apud nos Lutheranorum. Posthac non licebit 
Episcopos appellare Patres reverendos, nee in calce literarum scri- 
bere annum a Christo nato, quod id nusquam faciat Cicero. Quid 
autem ineptius, quam toto seculo novato, religione, imperiis, magistra- 
tibus, locorum vocabulis, aedificiis, cultu, moribus, non aliter audere 
loqui, qdUn locutus est Cicero? Si reviviscerit ipse Cicero» rideret 
lioc Ciceronianorum genus.*' 
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ciscd." And although Sturniius herein doth far pass all 
others ; yet hath he not so fully and perfectly done it, as I do 
wish he nad, and as I know he could. For though he hath 
done it perfectly for precept, yet he hath not done it perfectly 
enough for example^ Which he did, neither for lack of 
skill, nor by negligence, but of purpose, contented with one 
or two exanipu'S ; because he was minded in those two 
books to write of it both shortly, and also had to touch other 
matters. 

Barthol. Riccius Ferrariensis also ♦ hath written learnedly, 
diligently, anCvery largely of this matter, even as he did be- 
fore very well cte Apparatu LatinoB Locutionis. He writeth 
the better in mine opinion, because his whole doctrine, 
judgement, and order, seemeth to be borrowed out of Joan. 
Sturmius's l)ooks. He addeth also examples, the best kind 
of teaching; wherein he doth well, but not Well enough: 
indeed he committeth no fault, but yet deser\'eth small 
praise. He is content with the mean, and foUoweth not 
the best : as a man that would f feed upon acorns, when he 
may eat as good cheap the finest wheat oread. 

He teacheth, for example, where, and how, two or three 
Italian poets do follow Virgil j and how Virgil himself, in 
the story of Dido, doth wholly imitate Catullus in the like 
matter of Ariadne. Wherein 1 like better his diligence and 
order of teaching, than his judgement in choice of examples 
for Imitation. But if he had done thus : if he had declared 
where, and how, how oft, and how many ways, Virgil doth 
follow Homer; as for example^ the coming of Ulysses to 
Alcinous and Calypo, with the coming of JEneas to Car- 
thage and Dido: likewise the games, running, wrestllne, 
and shooting, that Achilles maketh in Homer, with the sclT- 
same games that ^neas maketh in Virgil : the harness of 
Achilles, with the harness of JEneas, and the manner of 
making them both by Vulcan : the notable combat betwixt 
Achilles and Hector, with as notable a combat betwixt 
JEneas and Turnus : the going down to hell of Ulysses in 
Homer, with the going down to hell of JEneas in Vir^l j 

* This work Eiccius published under this titles De Imitatione, 
Libri 5, 

f The same proverbial expression we meet with a little after in 
this book. The commentators seem very fond of it : ** Post fniges 
inventas vesci glandibus:" av^psg $a>Myr^<piY9^, 
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and other places infinite more, as similitudes^ narrations^ 
messages, descriptions of persons, places, battles, tempests, 
shipwrecks, and common places for divers purposes, which 
be as precisely taken out of Homer, as ever did painter in 
London follow the picture of any fair personage. And when 
the$e places had been gathered together by this way of dili- 
gence, then to have conferred them together by this order of 
teaching, " as diligently to mark what is kept and used in 
either author, in words, in sentences, in matter; what is 
added ; what is left out ; what ordered otherwise, either pra-- 
ponendo, interponendo, or postponendo ; and ^hat is altered 
for any respect, in word, phrase, sentence, figure, reason, ar- 
gument, or by any way of circumstance." If Riccius had 
done this, he had not only been well liked for his diligence 
in teaching, but also justly commended for his right judge- 
ment in right choice of examples for the best Imitation. 

Riccius also for Imitation of prose declareth, where and 
how Longolius doth follow TuUy ; but, as for Longolius, I 
would not have him the pattern of our Imitation. Indeed, 
in Longolius's shop be proper and fair showing colours ; but 
as for shape, figure, and natural comeliness, by the judge- 
ment of best iudging artificers, he is rather allowed as one to 
be borne witnal, than specially commended as one chiefly to 
be followed. 

If Riccius had taken for his examples, where Tully him- 
self followeth either Plato or Demosthenes, he had shot then 
at the right mark. But to excuse Riccius somewhat, though 
I cannot fully defend him, it may be said, his purpose was, 
to teach only the Latin tongue ; when this way that I do 
wish, to join Virgil with Homer, to read Tully with Demo- 
sthenes and Plato, requireth a cunning and perfect master in 
both the tongues. It is my wish indeed, and that by good 
reason : for whosoever will write well of any matter, must 
labour to express that that is perfect ; and not to stay and 
content himself with the mean : yea, I say further, though 
it be not impossible, yet it is very rare, ana marvellous naid 
to prove excellent in the Latin tongue, for him that is not 
also well seen in the Greek tongue. Tully himself, most 
excellent of nature, most diligent in labour, brought up 
from his cradle in that place, and in that time, where and 
when th^ Latin tongue most flourished naturally in eveiy 
man*s mouth ; yet was not his own tongue able itself to 
make him so cunning in his own tongue, as he was in- 
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deed ; but the knowledge and Imitation of the Greek tongoe 
withal. 

This he confesseth himself; this he uttereth in many 
places, as those can tell best that use to read him most. 

Therefore thou, that shootest at perfection in the Latin 
tongue, think not thyself wiser than Tully was, in choice of 
the way that leadcth rightly to the same : think not thy wit 
better tnan Tully's was, as though that may serve thee, that 
was not sufficient for him. For even as a hawk flieth not 
high with one wing, even so a man reacheth not to excel- 
lency with one tongue. 

I have been a looker- on in the cockpit of leamins these 
many years ; and one cock only have I known, which with 
one wing even at this day, doth pass all others, in mine 
opinion, that ever I saw in any pit m Elngland, though they 
had two wings. Yet, nevertheless, to fly well with one 
wing, to run last with one leg, be rather rare masteries much 
to be marvelled at, than sure examples safely to be followed. 
A bishop that now liveth, a good man, whose judgement in 
religion! better like, than his opinion in perfectness in other 
learning, said once unto me, ** We have no need now of 
the Greek tongue, when all things be translated into Latin." 
But the good man understood not, that even the best trans- 
lation is for meer necessity but an evil imped wing to fly 
withal, or a heavy stump leg of wood to go withal. Such 
the higher they fly, the sooner they falter and fail : the faster 
they run, the ofter they stumble, and sorer they fall. Such 
as will needs so fly, may fly at a pie, and catch a daw ; and 
such runners as commonly they, shove and shoulder to stand' 
foremost ; yet, in the encf, they come behind others, and de- 
-serve but the hopshackles, if the masters of the game be right 
judgers. 

Therefore, in perusing thus so many divers books for Imi- 
tation, it came mto my head, that a very profitable book 
migjjit be made de [mitaiione, after another sort than ever 
yet was attempted of that matter, containing a certain few 
fit precepts, unto which should be gathered and applied 
plenty of examples, out of the choicest authors of both the 
tongues. This work would stand rather in good diligence 
for the gathering, and right judgement for the apt applying 
of those examples, than any great learning or utterance 
at alt. 

The doing thereof would be more pleasant than painful^ 
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and would bring also much profit to all that should read it, 
and great praise to him that would take it in hand with just 
desert of thanks. 

Erasmus, giving himself to read over all authors Greek and 
Latin, seemeth to have prescribed to himself this order of 
reading ; that is, to note out by the way three special points, 
all adages, all similitudes, and all witty sayinss of most no- 
table personages. And so, by one labour, he left to posterity 
three notable books, and namely two, his Chiliades, Apo^ 
phtheemata, and Similia. Likewise, if a good student would 
bend himself to read diligently over Tully, and with him also 
at the same time as diligently Plato and Xenophon, with his 
books of philosophy, Isocrates, and Demosthenes with his 
Orations, and Aristotle with his Rhetoricks, (which five of 
all others be those whom Tully best loved, and specially fol- 
lowed,) and would mark diligently in Tully, where he doth 
exprimere or effingere (which be the very proper words of 
Imitation), either copiam Platonis, or venustalem Xenophon^ 
tis, suavitatem Isocratis, or vim Demosihenis, propriam et 
puram suhtilitatem Aristotelis ; and not only write out the 
places diligently, and lay them together orderly, but also con- 
fer them with skilful judgement by those few rules which I 
have expressed now twice before: if that diligence were 
taken, it that order were used, what perfect knowledge of 
both the tongues, what ready and pithy utterance in all mat- 
ters, what right and deep judgement m all kind of learning 
would follow, is scarce credible to be believed. 

These books be not many, nor long, nor rude in speech, nor 
mean in matter ; but next the majesty of God*s holy word, 
most worthy for a man, the lover of learning and honesty, 
to spend his life in. Yea, I have heard wortny Mr. Cheke 
many times say; *' I would have a sood student pass and 
journey through all authors both Greek and Latin." But he 
that will dwell in these few books only ; first, in God's holy 
Bible, and then join with it Tully in Latin, Plato, Aristotle, 
Xenophon, Isocrates, and Demosthenes in Greek, must needs 
prove an excellent man. 

Some men already in our days have put to their helping 
hands to this work of Imitation : as Perionius, Hen. Stepha- 
nus in dictionario Ciceroniano, and Pet. Victorius most 
praise-worthy of all, in that his learned work containing 
twenty-five oooks de Vaiia Lectione-, in which books be 
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dilisently together the best aathocs of both the toognct, 
where one doth seem to imitate another. 

But all these, with MacrobiiE, Hevus, and othos, be no 
more but common porters, carriers, and brin^ers of matter 
and stuflF together. They order nothing ; they kv belbreyoa 
what is done ; they do not teach tou how it ts diooe. Tncy 
busy not themselves with form of'building : they do not de- 
clarey this stuff is thus framed by Demosthenes, pnA thus and 
thus by Tullv ; and so likei^ise in Xenophon, Plato, and 
Iiocrates, and Aristotle. For joining Vifg4 with Hooier, I 
have sufficiently declared before. 

The like diligence 1 would wish to be taken in Pindar and 
Horace, an equal match for all respects. 

In tragedies, (the goodliest argument of all, and for the use 
either of a learned preacher, or a civil gentleman^ more pro- 
fitable than Homer, Pindar, Virgil, and Horace ; yea com- 
parable in mine opinion with the doctrine of Aristotle, Pla- 
to, and Xenophon,) the Grecians, Sophocles and Euripides, 
far overmatch our Seneca in Latin, namely in okoM^ et 
Decoro : although Seneca*s elocution and verse be very com* 
mendable * for his time. And for the matters of Hercules, 
Thebais, Hippolytus, and Troas, his imitation is to be wi- 
thered into the same book, and to be tried by the same tonui- 
stone, as is spoken before. 

In histories, and namely in Livy, the like diligence of 
imitation could bring excellent learning and breed staid 
judgement in taking any like matter in hand. 

Only Livy were a sufficient task for one man*s study, to 
compare him, first with his fellow for all respects, Dionysius 
Halicamasssus ; who both lived in one time, took both one 
histoiv in hand to write, deserved both like praise of learning 
and eloquence : then with Polybius, that wise writer, whom 

* There are many conjectures made by learned men, conceimxig 
tbe time when these tragedies were written, and who thdr author was. 
Mr* Ascham, by this expression, seems to bring them lower than most 
do. We have Erasmus's opinion in these words : " Tacitus corame- 
morat illlub (Senecae) poemata, de quibus sentiens, incertum. Nam 
tragoediarum opus eruditi quidam malunt Senecae filio tribuere» quiim 
fauic ; sunt, qui fratri Senecae adscribant £x prima tragoedia ver- 
sus aliquot refertf Due me, parens, summigue domituttor pUi, &c. 
Quanquam mihi videtur opus hoc tragoediarum non esse unius homi- 
nis." Lib. 28. Ep. 12. 
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Livy professeth to follow ; and if he would deny it, yet it i& 
plain, that the hest part of the third Decade in Livy, is in a 
manner translated out of the third and rest of Polybius : lastly, 
with Thucydides, to whose imitation Livy is curiously bent, 
as may well appear by that one oration of those of Campania, 
asking aid of the Romans against the Samnites, which is 
wholly taken, sentence, reason, ar^ment, and order, out of 
the oration of Corcyra, asking like aid of the Athenians 
against them of Corinth. If some diligent student would 
take pains to compare them together, he should easily per- 
ceive that I do say true. 

A book thus wholly filled with examples of imitation, 
first out of Tully, compared with Plato, Xenophon, Iso- 
crates, Demosthenes, and Aristotle; then out of Virgil and 
Horace, with Homer and Pindar ; next out of Seneca, with 
Sophocles and Euripides ; lastly out of Livy, with Thucy- 
diaes, Polybius, and Halicarnassaeus, gathered with good di- 
ligence, and compared with right order, as I have expressed 
before, were another manner of work for all kind ot learn- 
ing, and namely for eloquence, than be those cold gatherings 
of Macrobius, Hessus, Perionius, Stephanus, and Victo- 
rius I which may be used (as I said betore) in this case, as 
porters and carriers, deserving like praise, as such men do 
wages ; but only Sturmius is he, out of whom the true sur- 
vey and whole workmanship is specially to be learned. 

I trust, this my writing snail give some good student occa- 
sion to take * some piece in hand of this work of Imitation. 
And as I had rather have any do it than myselfj yet surely 
myself rather than none at all. And by God's grace, if God 
do lend me life, with health, free leisure and liberty, with 
good liking and a merry heart, I will turn the best part of 
my study and time to toil in one or other piece of this work 
of Imitation. 

This diligence to gather examples, to give light and un- 
derstanding to good precepts, is no new invention, but spe- 
cially used of the best authors and oldest writers. For Ari- 

* Something of this nature has since been done by Jacobus Tol- 
lius, in his Gustus Criticarum Animadversionum ad Longinum ; 
where he has with good judgement compared Pindar with Horace, 
Theocritus with Virgil, and ApoUonius with Ovid; and some few 
more beside. But had Mr. Ascham lived, we should certainly have 
seen a far more excellent performance. 
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fttotle himself, (as Diogenes Laertius dcclareth,) %v!ienhe had 
written that goodly book of the Topics, did gather out of 
historians and orators so many examples as filled fifteen 
Looks, only to express the rules of his Topics. These were 
the commentaries that Aristotle thought fit for his Topics. 
And therefore, to speak as I think, I never saw yet any com- 
mentary upon Ari««totle's Logic, either in Greek or Latin, 
that ever I liked ; liecause they be rather spent in declaring 
8chool-fx>int rules, than in gathering fit examples for use and 
utterance either by pen or talk. For precepts in all authors, 
and namely in Aristotle, without applying unto them the 
imitation oT examples, be hard, dry, and cold, and therefore 
barren, unfruitful, and unpleasant. But Aristotle, namely 
in his Topics and Elenchcs, should be not only fruitful, but 
also pleasant too, if examples out of Plato, and other good 
authors, were diligently gathered and aptly applied unto hb 
most perfect precepts there. 

And it is notable, that my friend Sturmius writeth herein, 
that there is no precept in Aristotle's Topics, whereof plenty 
of examples be not manifest in Plato*s works. And I hear 
say, that an excellent learned man, Tomitanus in Italy, hath 
expressed every fallacy in Aristotle, with divers examples out 
of Plato. Would to God I might once see some worthy 
student of Aristotle and Plato in Cambridge, that would join 
in one book the precepts of the one with the examples of the 
other. For such a labour were one special piece of that work 
of Imitation, which I do wish were gathered together in one 
volume. 

Cambridge, at my first coming thither, but not at my 
going away, committed this fault m reading the precepts of 
Aristotle without the examples of other authors. But nere- 
in, in my time, • these men of worthy memory, Mr. Red- 
man, Mr. Cheke, Mr. Smith, Mr. Haddon, Mr. Watson, 
put so to their helping hands, as that university, and all stu- 

• " Eo tempore Cantabrigiam venit, quo literse et Graecae et La- 
iintB efflorescere, et prseclara studia in ea Acadepaia herbescere, et ad 
summum hiyus regni ornamentum maturescere coeperunt £a aetata 
postea floruit, qua Georgius Daius, Joan. Redmannus, Rob. Pemberus, 
Tho. Smitbus, Joan. Checus, Nic. Ridlaeus, Edm. Grindallus, Tha 
Watsonus, Gualterus Haddonus, Jacob. PiUdntonus, R. Homus^ 
Joed. Ciiristophersonus, Tho. Wilsonus, Joan. Setonus, et infiniti alii 
excellent! doctrina prsediti, et perspecta vitae morumque probitate or- 
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dents there, as long as learning shall last, shall be bound unto 
them, if that trade in study be truly followed which those 
men left behind them there. 

By this small mention of Cambridge I am carried into 
three imaginations : first, into a sweet remembrance of my 
time s|)ent there; then, into some careful thoughts for the 
grievous alteration that followed soon after ; lastly, into much 
Joy, to hear tell of the good recovery and earnest forwardness 
in all good learning there again. 

To utter these my thougnts somewhat more largely, were 
somewhat beside my matter, yet not very far out of the way ; 
because it shall wholly tend to the good encouragement and 
right consideration of learning, which is my full purpose in 
writing this little book : whereby also shall well appear this 
sentence to be most true, ** That only good men, by their go- 
vernment and example, make happy times in every degree 
and state.'* 

Doctor Nicholas Medcalfe, that honourable father, was 
master of St. Johns college when I came thither; a man 
meanly learned himself, but not meanly affectioned to set 
forward learning in others. He found that college spending 
scarce two hundred marks by the year : he left it spending a 
thousand marks and more. Which he procured not with 
his money, but by his wisdom ; not chargeably bought by 
him, but liberally given by others by his means, for the zeal 
and honour they bore to learning. And that which is 
worthy of memory, all these givers were almost northern 
men ; who, being liberally rewarded in the service of their 
prince, bestowed it as liberally for the good of their country. 
Some men thought therefore, that Dr. Medcalfe was partial 
to northern men ; but sure I am of this, that northern men 
were partial in doing more good, and giving more lands to 
the furtherance of learning, than any other countrymen in 
those days did ; which deed should have been rather an ex- 

nati, magna Academise eo tempore lumina, maxima postea totius rei- 
publicae omamenta, viguerunt. 

*^ Hi enim, et ex his praecipue Tho. Smithus, Academiae splen- 
dor, et Joan. Checus, Cantabrigiae decus, suo exemplo, eniditione, 
diligentia, constantia, consilio, non studendi solum, sed rect^ vivendi 
ordine, ad prseclara studia omnes adduxerunt et concitarunt, qui ab 
eo tempore ad hunc usque diem in Cantabrigia succreverunt, et ad 
emiiientem aliquam doctrinam surrexerunt." Edv. Grant. 
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^nfffU of jLfi^Ant^i fot others to foDow, than auUer of malice 
for any t^j cmtv, as K^nse thsrc were that did. 

Truly Dr. Aloicjife v.'i5 pinial to nooe, but indifferent to 
all ; a 'ma'tTr for the whole, a fjther to eiery one in that 
colle^^e. There wa> none so poor, if he had either will to 
grxxincs), or wit to Iear:nns, that could laci^ beinz there, or 
fthoiild depart fro.n thence for any need. I am witness my- 
self, that mone)' many times was l}rought into young men's 
studies by stranzert, whom they knew not. In which doing, 
this worthy Nicolaus followed the steps of jzood old St. Ni- 
colaus, that learned bi-Jiop. He was a Papist indeed; but 
would U) Grxl, amon^ all us Protestants, 1 might once see 
but one that would win like praise, in doing IiIlc good, for 
the advancement of learning and virtue. And yet, though 
he were a Papist, if any young man, given to new learning, 
(as they termed it,) went beyond his fellows, in wit, labour, 
and towardncss ; even the same neither lacked open praise to 
encourage him, nor private exhibition to maintain him ; as 
worthy Sir John Cheke, if he were alive, would bear good 
witness, and so can many more. I myself, one of the mean- 
est of a great number in that college, because there appeared 
in me some small show of towardness and diligence, lacked 
not his favour to further me in learning. 

And being a boy, new bachelor of arts, I chanced among 
my companions to speak against the Pope ;. which matter was 
then in every man*s mouth, because Dr. Hains and Dr. Skip 
were come from the court, to debate the same matter by 
preaching and disputation in the university. This happened 
the same time wnen I stood to be fellow there. My. talk 
came to Dr. Mcdcalfe s ear : I was called before him and the 
seniors ; and after grievous rebuke, and some punishment, 
open warning was given to all the fellows, none to be so 
hardy as to give me nis voice at that election. And yet for all 
those open threats, the good father himself privily procured 
that I should even then be chosen fellow : but the election 
being done, he made countenance of great discontent thereat. 
This good man's goodness, and fatherly discretion used to- 
wards mc that one day, shall never out of my remembrance 
all the days of my life. And for the same cause have 1 put 
it here in this small record of learning. For next God's 
providence, surely that day was, by that good father's means, 
dies naialuf to me, for the whole foundation of the poor 
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learning I have, and of all die furtherance that hitherto else- 
where I have obtained. 

This his goodness stood not still in one or two, but flowed 
abundantly over all that college, and broke out also to nou- 
rish good wits in every part of that university: whereby, at 
his departing thence, he left such a company of fellows and 
scholars in St. John's college, as can scarce be found now in 
some whole university: who, either for divinity, on the one 
side or other, or for civil service to their prince and country, 
have been, and are yet to this day, notable ornaments to this 
whole realm. Yea, St. John's did then so flourish, as Trinity 
college, that princely house now, at the first erection was 
but colonia deducta out of St. John's, not only for their 
master, fellows, and scholars, but also (which is more) for 
their whole both order of learning and discipline of manners. 
And yet to this day, it never took master but such as was 
bred up before in St. John's ; doing the duty of a good colo^ 
nia to her metropolis, as the ancient cities in Greece, and 
some yet in Italy at this day, are accustomed to do. 

St. Johns stood in this state, until those heavy tinfes, and 
that grievous change * that chanced anno 1553; when more 
perfect scholars were dispersed from thence in one month, 
than many years can rear up again. For when the Boar of 
the Wood had passed the seas, and fastened his foot again in 
England, not only the two fair groves of learning in England 
were either cut up by the root, or trodden down to the 
ground, and wholly went to wrack ; but the young spring 
there, and every where else, was pitifully nipt and overtrod- 
den by very beasts ; and also the fairest standers of all were 
rooted up, and cast into the fire, to the great weakening even 
at this aa^ of Christ's church in England both for religion 
and learn mg. 

And what good could chance then- to the universities, 
when some oi the greatest, though not of the wisest, nor 
best learned, nor best men neither of that side, did labour to 
persuade, f "that ignorance was better than knowledge?'* 
which they meant not for the laity only, but also for the 

* <* Anno 1555, et Julii 6to, nobilissimus princeps, Edvardus 
Sextus, immatura morte, ad hujus regni maximum detrimentum, ad 
pionmi omnium ingentem dolorem, ad omnium Anglorum immensum 
malum, et Rogeri Aschami magnam calamitatem, £em obiit" £dv. 
Grant. 

f See this sentence taken out of St. Chrysostom, cited p. '225. 
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greatest rabble of their spirituality^ what other pretence 
openly soever they made. And therefoire did some of them 
at Cambridge (whom I will not name openly) cause hedge 
priests, fetched out of the country, to be made fellows in the 
university; saying in their talk privily, and declaring by their 
deeds openly, ** that he was fellow good enough for their 
time, if ne could wear a gown and a tippet comely, and have 
his crown shorn fair and roundly ; and could turn his por- 
tesse and pie readily.'* Which 1 speak, not to reprove any 
order either of apparel or other duty, that may be well and 
indifferently used ; but to note the misery of that time, when 
the benefits provided for learning were so foully misused. 

And what was the fruit of this seed ? Verily, iudgement in 
doctrine was wholly altered, order in disciplme very sore 
changed, the love of good learning began suddenly to wax 
cold, the knowledge of the tongues (in spite of some that 
therein had flourished) was manifestly contemned : and so, 
the way of right study purposely perverted ; the choice of 
good authors, of malice confounded: old sophistry, (I say not 
well,) not old, but that new rotten sophistry, began to oeard 
and shoulder logic in her own tongue : yea, 1 know that 
heads were cast together, and counsel devised, that duns^ 
with all the rabble of barbarous questionists, should have dis- 
possessed of their place and room, Aristotle, Plato, Tully, and 
Demosthenes; whom good Mr. Redman, and those two 
worthy stars of that university, Mr. Cheke and Mr. Smith, 
with their scholars, had brought to flourish as notably in 
Cambridge, as ever they did in Greece and in Italy : and for 
the doctrine of those four, the four pillars of learning, Cam- 
bridge then giving place to no university, neither in France, 
Spain, Germany, nor Italy. Also, in outward behaviour, 
then began simplicity in apparel to be laid aside, courtly gal- 
lantness to be taken up, frugality in diet was priva^tely mis- 
liked, town-going to good cheer openly used; honest pas- 
times, joined with labour, left off in the fields ; unthrifty and 
idle games, haunted corners, occupied the nights: conten- 
tion in youth no where for learning, factions in the elders 
every wnere for trifles. 

All which miseries at leneth, by God's providence, had 
their end ♦ the sixteenth of November, 1558. Since which 

* The day of Queen Elizabeth's happy accession to the throtie ; 
though our historians fix it on the seventeenth. 
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time the ^rouDg spring hath shot up so fair, as now there he 
in Cambridge ag^in many goodly plants (as did well appear at 
the Queen*8 Majesty's late being there), which are like to 
grow to mighty great timber, to the honour of learning and 
great good of their country, if they may stand their time, as 
the best plants there were wont to do; and if some old dot- 
terel trees, with standing over*nigh them, and dropping upon 
them, do not either hinder or crook their growing : wherein 
my fear is the less, seeing *so worthy a justice of an oyer 
hath the present oversight of that whole chase : who was 
himself some time in tne fairest spring that ever was there 
of learning, one of the forwardest young plants in all that 
worthy college of St. John's : who now by grace is grown 
to such greatness, as in the temperate and quiet shade of his 
wisdom, (next the providence ot God, and goodness of One,) 
in these our days religi6n for sincerity, learning for order and 
advancement, the commonwealth mr happy and quiet go- 
vernment, have, to the great rejoicing of all good men, spe- 
cially reposed themselves. 

Now to return to that question. Whether one, a few, 
many, or all, ought to be followed ? My answer shall be 
short: All, for him that is desirous to know all: yea, the 
worst of all, as questionists, and all the barbarous nation of 
schoolmen, help for one or other consideration. But in 
every separate^kmd of learning, and study by itself, ye must 
follow chiefly a few, and chieny some one, and that namely in 
our school of eloquence, either for pen or talk. And as in 
portraiture and painting, wise men choose not that work- 
man that can only f make a fair hand, or a well-fashioned 
leg ; but such a one as can furnish up fully all the features of 
the whole body of a man, woman, and child ; and withal is 
able too, by good skill, to give to every one of these three, in 
their proper kind, the right form, the true figure, the natural 
colour, that is fit and due to the dignity of a man, to the 
beauty of a woman, to the sweetness of a young babe : even 

* Sir William Cecil, principal secretary of state, and chancellor 
of the university of Cambridge. 

f He seems to have had this passage of Horace in his thoughts : 
** ^milium circa ludum faber imus, et ungues 
Expriraet, et moUes imitabitur sere capillos ; 
Infelix operis summa ; quia ponere totum 
NescieU" 

X 
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Hkewite do we seek audi a one in our school to Iblloiir; who 
is able always in all matters to teach plainly* to delist pka- 
santly, and to carry away by force of wise talk, all &t sUl 
hear or read him ; and is so excellent indeed, as wit is able, 
or wish can hope, to attain onto ; and this not only to senre 
in the Latin or Greek tongue, but also tn our own English 
language. But yet, because the prondence of God hath left 
unto us in no other tongue, saTC only in the Greek and Latin 
tongue, the true precepts and perfect examples of eloquence; 
therefore must we seek in the authors only of those two 
tongues, the true pattern of eloquence, if in any other mo- 
ther tongue we look to attain either to perfect utterance of it 
ourselves, or skilful judgement of it in others. 

And now to know, what author doth meddle only with 
some one piece and member of eloquence, and who dodi 
perfectly make up the whole body, I will declare, as I can 
call to remembrance the goodly talk that I haTC had often- 
times of the true difierence of authors, with that g^tleman 
of worthy memory, my dearest friend, and teacher of all the 
little poor learning I have. Sir John Cheke. 

The true difference of authors is best known per dhersm 
genera dicendi that every one used; and therefore here I 
will divide genus dicendi, not into these three, tenue, me^ 
dioere, ei grande, but as the matter of every author re- 
qoireth; as, 

CPoeiicum, 

In Gems ^^?^'«r*"' 

y PhtlosophtcuMf 

Moratorium, 

These differ one from another in choice of words, in fta- 
ming of sentences, in handling of arguments, and use of right 
form, figure, and number, proper and fit for every matter: 
and every one of these is diverse also in itself; as, first, 

rComtctim, 

vJdeUcum. 

And here, whosoever hath been diligent to read advisedly 
over Terence, Seneca, Vir^, Hoiace, or else Aristophanes, 
Sophocles, Homer, and Pindar; and shall diligently mark 
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the difference they use in propriety of words, in form of sen- 
tence, in handling of their matter; he shall easily perceive 
what is fit, and decorum in every one^ to the true use of per« 
feet Imitation. 

When Mr. Watson, in St. John s college at Cambridge^ 
wrote his excellent tragedy of Absalon ; Mr. Cheke, he, and 
I, for that part of true Imitation, had many pleasant talks 
together, in comparing the precepts of Aristotle, and Horace 
de Arte Poetica, with the examples of Euripides, Sophocles, 
and Seneca. Few men, in writing of tragedies in our days, 
have shot at this mark. Some in England, more in France, 
Germany, and Italy also, have written tragedies in our time : 
of which not one, I am sure, is able to abide the true touch 
of Aristotle's precepts and Eurlpides*s examples, save only 
two, that ever I saw, Mr. Watson s Absalon, and Georgius 
Buchananus*s Jephthe. 

One man in Cambridge, well liked of many, but best 
liked of himself, was many times bold and busy to bring 
matters upon stages, which he called tragedies. In one, 
whereby he looked to win his spurs, and whereat many igno- 
rant fellows fast clapped their hands, • he began the Protasis 
with trochans octonariis : which kind of verse, as it is but 
seldom and rare in tragedies, so is it never used., save only in 
Epitasi ; when the tragedy is highest and hottest, and full of 
greatest troubles. I remember Full well, what Mr. Watson 
merrily said unto me of his blindness and boldness in that 
behalf*^; although otherwise there passed much friendship 
between them. Mr. Watson had another manner of care of 
perfection, with a fear and reverence of the judgement of the 
nest learned ; who, to this day, would never suffer yet his 
Absalon to go abroad, and that only, f because in locis pa-- 

* ** Dividitur nova Comoedia in quatuor partes : Prologum, Pro- 
iasin, Epitasin, Catastrophen." 

f What is here assigned, could never be the true reason of Mr. 
Watson's refusing to publish his tragedy, so accurately composed, as 
to be put in competition ynih Buchanan's Jephthe. For why did he 
not correct what he judged amiss ? a thing so very easy for him to 
do. Though what if we say, there was no fault in this respect com- 
mitted, nor any need of alteration ? For, excepting the sixth places 
the anapest has free liberty to stand where it pleases ; and that for 
this reason, especially with the comedians, as Hephaestion has ob- 
served. 

*Evp(iFKiTM h TTotpot. Ttitg Kw/MXo7f avvty&g i ^Aviirwmg, r^v ykp 

x2 
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films, Anap4t»tu» is twice or thrice used instead oUamlmM, A 
small fault, and such a one as perchance would never be 
marked, no, neither in Italy nor France. This I write, not 
so much to note the first or praise the last, as to leave in me- 
mory of writing for good example to posterity, what perfec- 
tion in any time was most diligently sought for in like man- 
ner in all kind of learning, in that most worthy college of St. 
John*8 in Cambridge. 

S Diana, 
Annates, 
Commeillarios. 
Jusiam Historiam* 

For what propriety in words, simplicity in sentences, (daia- 
ness and light, is comely for these kinds, Caesar and Livy, for 
the two last, are perfect examples of Imitation. And for 
the two first, the old patterns be lost : and as for some that 
be present, and of late time, they be fitter to be read once 
for some pleasure, than oft to be perused for au^ good Imi- 
tation of them. 

CSermonem : as Qfficia Ciceronis, ei £- 
ni.j .. J thica Aristotelis, 

Philosoplucum, %n < Contentionem : as the Dialogues of Pla- 

C to, Xenophon, and Cicero. 

Of which kind of learning and right Imitation thereof^ 
Carolus Sigonius hath written of late both learnedly and elo- 
quently 'y but best of ajl, my friend Joan. Sturmius, in his 
commentaries upon Gorgias Platonis ; which book I have in 
writing, and is not yet set out in print. - ' 

/8/ov oj^roi fUfAoCfjLtWif ^^Xou(ri Sox<7v haXiXv/iivws ZtaXiytff$ou, xo) xi^ 
ififitrp&g. i ^\ 'Avdyroucros tiaXt'kufjii^riv ttoki t^v ^p&fftv, Zta rv rpA 

I suppose the true reason hereof was, either an unwillingness td ap- 
pear in print, or a dissatisfaction with the times, he being one of the 
dected bishops. But since I have not this excellent trag^y to' oblige 
&e reader, being long since destroyed, -I fear ; yet I shall, at the end 
of this booV, present him with a Greek ode, on our Saviour's Passion, 
written by ^ilr. Masters, and no less perfect in it skind. This I do^ 
both to preserve it from being lost, (for it is infinitely preferable to 
Mr. Cowley's Paraphrase,) and to show to what perfection we may 
arrive by a just imitation of the ancients, according to the rules laid 
down in this book. 
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CHumile, 
Oraiorium, in ^Mediocre, 

CSullime. 

Examples of these three in the Greek tongue be plentiful 
andpeifect, as Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes; and all 
three, in only Demosthenes in divers orations, as contra 
Olympiodorum, in Lepiinem, and pro Ctesiphonte. And true 
it 18, that Hermogenes writeth of Demosthenes, • ** that all 
forms of eloquence be perfect in him." In Cicero's Orations, 
Medium et Sublime be most excellently handled ; but Hu* 
miUy in his Orations, is seldom seen : yet, nevertheless, in 
other books, as in some part of his Offices, and specially in 
JPartitionihus, he is comparable in hoc humili et disciplines^ 
Hit genere, even with the best that ever wrote in Greek. 
But of Cicero more fully in fitter place. And thus the true 
difference of styles in eveiy author, and jBvery kind of learn- *" 
ing, may easily be known by this division, 

SPoeticum, 
Historicum, 
Philosophicum, 
Oratorium, 

Which I thought in this place to touch only, not to pro* 
secute at large ; because, God willing, in the Latin tongue, I 
will fully handle i| in my book de Imitatione. 

Now to touch more particularly, which of those authors, 
that be now most commonly in men s hands, will soon afibrd 
you some piece of eloquence ; and what manner a piece of 
eloquence ; and what is to be liked and followed, and what 
to be misliked and eschewed in them ; and how some again 
will furnish you fully withal, rightly and wisely considered, 
somewhat I will write, as I have heard Sir John Cheke 
many times say. 

The Latin tongue, concerning any part of pureness of it, 
from the spring to the decay of the same, aid not endure 
much longer, than is the life of a well aged man ; scarce one 
hundred years, from the time of the last Scipio Africanus and 
Leelius to the empire of Augustus. And it is notable, that 

* See Hermogenes's first book de Formis OrationiSt ci^ 1. I hav« 
not the Grefk by me, and the Latin is not worth citing. 
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Velleiua Paterculus • writeth of Tully, " how that the per- 
fection of eloquence did so remain only in him, and in his 
time, as before him were few which might much delight a 
man, or after him, any worthy admiration, but such as Tully 
might have seen, and such as might have seen Tully/' And 
eood cause why : for no perfection is durable. Increase 
hath a time, and decay likewise ; but all perfect ripeness re- 
maineth but a moment ; as is plainly seen in fruits, plums, 
and cherries; but more sensibly in flowers, as roses, and 
such like ; and yet as truly in all greater matters. For what 
naturally f can go no higher, must naturally yield and stoop 
again. 

Of thb short time of pureness of the Latin tongue, for the 
first forty years of it, and all the time before, we have no 

1)iece of learning left, save Plautus and Terence, J with a 
ittle rude imperfect pamphlet of the elder Cato. And as for 
Hautus, except the schoolmaster be able to make wise and 
wary choice ; first, in propriety of words, then in framing of 
phrases and sentences, and chiefly in choice of honesty of 
• matter ; your scholar were better to play, than learn all that 
is in him. But surely, if judgement for the tongue, and 
direction for the manners, be wisely joined with the diligent 
reading of Plautus, then truly Plautus, for that pureness of 
the Latin tongue in Rome, when Rome did most flourish in 
well doing, and so thereby in well speaking also, is such a 

* ** Historicos (ut Livium quoque priorum Ktati adstruas) praeter 
Catonem, et quosdam veteres et obscures, minus Lzxx annis cir- 
cumdatum aevum tulit : ut nee poetarum in antiquius citeriusve pro- 
cessit ubertas. At oratio, ac vis forensis, perfectumque prosae elo* 
quentiae decus, ut idem separetur Cato, (pace P. Crassi, Scipioniaque 
et Lttlii et Gracchorum, et Fannii, et Ser. Galbae dixerim) ita uni- 
vtrsa sub principe operis sui erupit Tullio ; ut delectari ante eum 
paucissimis, mirari vero neminem possis, nisi aut ab illo visum, aut 
qui ilium v\derit** Paterculus. 

^ f " Alit semulatio ingenia : et nunc invidia, nunc admiratio incita- 
tionem accendit. Mature quoque (50 / think it should be read) 
quod summo studio petitum est, ascendit in summum : difSciHsque in 

Ssrfecto mora est ; naturaliterque quod procedere <ion potest, rece- 
t.** Idem. 

f One would imagine Mr. Ascham had never seen Victorios's edi* 
tion of Cato, de Me Musticas since he here calls it a little rude un- 
perfect pamphlet. And yet it was printed by Bob. Stephens, anno 
1545. 
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plentiful storehouse for common elpquence in mean matters^ 
and all private men's af&irs, as the Latin tongue, for that re* 
specty hath not the like again. When I remember the 
worthy time of Rome wherein Plautus did live^ I must 
needs honour the talk of that time^ which we see Plautus 
doth use. 

Terence is also a storehouse of the same tongue for another 
time, following soon after ; and although he be not so full 
and ^entiful as Plautus is, for muititu& of matters and di« 




" he is counted the cunninger workman, and. to have his 
shop, for the room that is in it, more finely appointed, and 
trimlier ordered, than Plautus's is." 

Three things chiefly, both in Plantus and Terence, are to 
be specially considered : the matter, the utterance, the words, 
the metre. The matter in both is altogether within the 
compass of the meanest men*s manners, and doth not stretch 
to any thing of any great weight at all ; but standeth chiefly 
*in uttering the thoughts and conditions of hard fathers, 
foolish mothers, unthrifty young men, crafty servants, subtle 
bawds, and wily harlots ; and so is much spent in finding 
out fine fetches, and packing up pelting matters, such as in 
London commonly come to the hearing of the masters of 
Bridewell. Here is base stuff for that scholar that should be- 
come hereafter either a good minister in religion, or a civil 
gentleman in service of his prince and country, (except the 
preacher do know such matters to confute them,) when ig- 
norance surely in all such things were better for a civil sen- 
tleman than knowledge. ** And thus for matter, both Hau- 
tus and Terence be like mean painters, that work by halves, 
and be cunning only in making the worst part of the pio- 
ture ; as if one were skilful in painting the body of a naked 
person from the navel downward, but nothing else." 

For word and speech, Plautus is more plentiful, and Te- 

* In this is chiefly contained the subject matter of all coraedie^k 
which Ovid has ingeniously comprised in two verses : 

'* Dum fallax servus, durus pater, improba lena, 

Vivent, dum meretrixblanda; Menandros erit'* 

And 86 has Terenoe before him with no less art, in the prologue to 
bin. Eunuchus, 
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rence more pure and proper. And for one respect, Terenoe 
is to be embraced above all that ever wrote in this kind of 
argument : because it is well known by good record of learn- 
ing, and that ♦ by Cicero's own witness, that some comedies 
bearing Terence's name, were written by worthy Scipio and 
wise La;lius ; and namely Heautontimorumenos and Adeiphu 
And therefore, as oft as 1 read those comedies, so oft doth 
sound in mine ear the pure fine talk of Rome, which was 
used by the flower of the worthiest nobility that ever Rome 
bred. Let the wisest man, and best leamea that liveth, read 
advisedly over the first scene of Heautontimorumenos, and 
the first scene of Adelphi, and let him considerately judge, 
whether it is the talk of a servile stranger bom, or rather 
even that- mild eloquent wise speech which Cicero fin Bru- 
tus doth so lively express in Laelius. And yet, nevertheless, 
in all this good propriety of words, and pureness of phrases, 
which be in Terence, you must not follow him always in 
placing of them ; because for the metre sake, some words in 
fiim sometime be driven awry, which require a straighter 
placing in plain prose ; if you will form, as I would you 
should do, your speech and writing to that excellent perfect^ 
ness which was only in Tully, or only in Tully s time. 

The metre and verse of Plautus and Terence be very 
mean, and not to be followed ; which is not their reproach, 
but the fault of the time wherein they wrote, wnen no 
kind of poetry in the I^tin tongue was brought to perfec- 
tion ; as doth well appear in the fragments of Ennius, Ca&- 
cilius, and others, and evidently in Plautus and Terence ; if 
these in Latin be compared with right skill with Homer, 
Euripides, Aristoplianes, and others in Greek of like sort. 

• " Secutus sum, non dioo Caecilium, Mane ut ex portu in Pi' 
raeum^ (malus enim auctor Ladnitatis est,) sed Terentium, cujus 
fabellae, propter elegantiam sermonis, putabantur k C. Laelio scnbi : 
Jfferi aliquot adolescentuli coimus in Pireeeum** Cic. lib. 7. Epist. 
ad Attic. Bp. 3. 

f ** De ipsius Laelii et Scipionis ingenio, quanquam eajam est opinio^ 
ut plurimum tribuatur ambobus ; dicendi tamen laus est in Laelio illus- 
trior.— — Nam ut ex bellica laude adspirare ad Africanum 
nemo potest, in qua ipsa egregium Viriati bello reperimus fuisse 
Laelium : sic ingenii, literarum, eloquentiae, sapientiae denique, etsi 
utrique primas, priores tamen libenter deferunt Laelio.*' Cic. de Cla- 
ris Orator. In which place he has drawn a full comparison betwixt 
Laelius and Galba. 
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€!icero himself doth complain of this imperfectness, but more 
plainly Quintilian, * saying. In comoeaid maxime claucUca- 
mus : ana. Fix levem conseguimur umhram : and most earnestly 
of all, Horace in Arte Poetica, Which he doth namely 
propter carmen lamhicum, and referreth all good students 
herein to the imitation of the Greek tongue, saying, 

" Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Noctuma versate manu, versate diuma.*' 

This matter maketh me gladly remember my sweet time 
spent at Cambridge, and the pleasant talk which I had oft 
■with Mr. Cheke and Mr. Watson of this fault, not only in 
the old Latin poets, but also in our new English rhymers at 
this day. They wished, as Virgil and Horace were not wed« 
ded to fdlow tne faults of former fathers (a shrewd marriage 
in greatef matters), but by right Imitation of the perfect Gre- 
cians, had brought poetry to perfectness also in the Latin 
tongue ; that we Englishmen likewise would acknowledge 
and understand rightfully our rude beggarly rhyming, brought 
first into Italy by Goths and Huns, when all good verses, and 
all good learning too, were destroyed by them j and after car- 
ried into France and Germany, and at last received into 
England by men of excellent wit indeed, but of small learn- 
ing and less judgement in that behalf. 

But now, when men know the difference, and have the ex- 
amples both of the best and of the worst ; surely to follow ra- 
Aer the Goths in rhyming, than the Greeks in true versify- 
ing, were even to cat acorns with swine, when we may 
freely eat wheat bread among men. Indeed Chaucer, Tho. 
Norton of Bristol, my lord of Surrey, Mr. Wiat, Tho. 
Phaer, and other gentlemen, in translating Ovid, Palinge- 
nius, and Seneca, have gone as far to their great praise as 
the copy they followed could carry them. But if such good 

* " In comcedia maxim^ claudicamus : licet Varro dicat, * Musas,* 
^lii Stolonis sententia, * Plautino sermone locuturas liiisse, si Latine 
loqui vellent;* licet Caecilium veteres laudibus ferant; licet Terentii 
tcripta ad Scipionen^ Africanum referantur : quae tamen sunt in hoc 
genere el^antissima, et plus adhuc habitura gratiae, si intra versus 
trimetros stetissent Vix levem consequimur umbram : adeo ut mihi 
termo ipse Romanus non recipere videatur illam solis concessam At- 
ticb Venerem, quando earn ne Graeci quidem in alio genere Unguao 
MHkmerint*' QuintI de Instit. Orat. lib. la ci^ 1. 
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wits and forward diligence, had been directed to follow die 
best examples, and not have been carried by time and custom 
to content themselTcs with that barbarous and rude rhy* 
mins ; among their other worthy praises, which th^ have 
justly desened, this had not been the least to be counted 
among men of learning and skill, more like unto the Gr^ 
cians than unto the Gothians, in handling of their verse. 

Indeed our Enelbh tongue, having in use chiefly words of 
one syllable, whicn commonly be long, doth not- well receive 
the nature of carmen heroicum : because Dactylus, the aptest 
foot for that verse, containing one long and two short, is sel- 
dom therefore found in English, and doth also rather stum- 
ble than stand upon monosyllables. Quintilian, in his leam« 
ed chapter * de Composiiione, giveth this lesson de monotyllo' 
his betore me; and in the same place doth justly invei^ 
against all rh^ing ; that if there be any, who be aagry with 
me for misliking of rhyming, they may he an^ for bompany 
too with Quintilian also, for trie same thmg. And yet 
Quintilian h&d not so just cause to mislike of it then, as men 
have at this day. 

And although carmen hexametrum doth rather trot and 
hobble, than run smoothly in our English tongue ; vet I am 
sure our English tongue f will receive carmen iamtficum as 
naturally as either Greek or Latin. But for ignorance men 
cannot like, and for idleness men will not labour, to come to 
any perfectness at all. For as the worthy poets in Athens 
and Kome were more careful to satisfy the judgement of 
one learned, than rash in pleasing the humour of a rude mul- 
titude ; even so, if men m England now had the like reve- 
rend regard to learning, skill, and judgement, and durst not 
presume to write, except they came with the like learning. 



* ** Etiam monosyllaba, si plura sunt, maid continudbuntur, quia 
necesse est, compositio multis clausulis concisa subsultet. Ideoque 
etiaiii brevium verborum ac nominum vitanda continaatio, et ex diverse 
quoque longorum : afierunt enim quandam dicendi tarditatan. Ola 
quoque vitia sunt gusdem loci, si cadentia similiter et nmiliter denaen- 
tia» et eodem modo declinata, multa jungantur." Idem, lib. 9. cux 4. 

f This our incomparable Mr. Milton, not inferior to aay of the 
ancients, well understood ; as indeed he did every thing else worth 
knowing, in the whole compass of learning. He tiiat reads him with 
right judgement, will easily observe, what use he makes of the Iambic^ 
and how frequently in the second places to give strength aadfimuim 
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and also did use like diligence in searching out, not only just 
measure in every metre (as every ignorant person may easily 
do)y but also true quantity in every foot and syllable (as only 
the learned shall be able to do, and as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were wont to do), surely then rash ignorant heads, 
which now can easily reckon up fourteen syllables, and easily 
stumble on every rhyme, either durst not, for lack of sucn 
learning, or else would not, in avoiding such labour, be so 
busy, as every where they be ; and shops in London should 
not be so full of lewd and rude rhymes, as commonly they 
are. But now the ripest of tongue be readiest to write. 
" And many daily in setting out books and ballads, make 
great show of blossoms and buds ; in whom is neither root 
of learning nor fruit of wisdom at all.** 

Some, that make Chaucer in English, and Petrarch in Ita« 
lian, their gods in verses, and yet be not able to make true 
difference, what is a fault and what is a just praise in those 
two worthy wits, will much mislike this my writing. But 
such men be even like followers of Chaucer and Petrarch, as 
one here in England did follow Sir Thomas More ; who, be- 
ing most unlike unto him in wit and learning, nevertheless 
* m wearing his gown awry upon one shoulder, as Sir Tho* 

to his verse. As for instance, in these, which I never read without 
the greatest admiration : 

** Part on the plain, or in the air sublime 
Upon the wing, or in swift race contend. 
As at th* Olympian games, or Pythian fields." 

And a litde after, in this sweet verse, where all the feet, excepting the 
fourth, are Iambics. 

** ¥^or eloquence the soul, song charms the sense.*' 

This excellency almost peculiar to himself in our language, as also 
his setting aside rhyme, as no true ornament of verse, I question not 
Jbut Mr. Milton owes in a great measure, (next to his own natural 

fenius,) to the authority and reason of this wise and ingenious writer, 
t is certain he had the memory of Sir John Cheke in great venera* 
tion ; and to roe he seems, in the short Account of his Verse^ printed 
before bis poem, to hare had our author in his eye. 

* Of this ridiculous and servile Imitation, wise men have alwajrt 
eomplained. Horace is full of it; and so is Quintilian, and so is 
Martial. But none so apposite as TuUy, in his second book tfe 
OreUore, 

** Nihil est fiunlius, quam amictum imitari allcujns, aut statum, aut 
motum. Si vero etiam vitiose aliquid est, id sumere» et in eo vitio- 
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mas More was .wont to do, would needs be counted like 
unto him. 

This misliking of rhyming beginneth noknow of any new- 
fangle singularity, but hath been long misliked of many, 
and that of men of greatest learning and deepest judgement. 
And such that defend it, do so either for lack of knowledge 
what is best ; or else of very envy that any should perform 
that in learning, whereunto they (as I said before) either 
for ignorance cannot, or for idleness will not labour to attain 
unto. 

And you that praise this rhymine, because you neither 
have reason why to like it, nor can snow learning to defend 
it ; yet I will help you with the authority of the oldest and 
leamedest time. In Greece, when poetry was even at the 
highest pitch of perfectness, one Simmias Rhodius, of a cer- 
tain singularity, wrote a book in rhyming Greek verses, na- 
ming it 'abv, containing the fable how Jupiter in likeness of a 
swan begat that egg upon Leda, whereof came Castor, Pol- 
lux, and fair Helena. This book was so liked, that it had 
few to read it, but none to follow it ; but was presently con- 
temned, and soon after both author and book so forgotten by 
men, and consumed by time, as scarce the name of either is 
kept in memory of learning. And the like folly was never 
followed of any many hundred years after, until the Huns 
and Goths, and other barbarous nations of ignorance and rude 
singularity, did revive the same folly again. 

The noble lord Thomas earl of Surrey, first of all English- 
. men in translating the fourth book of Virgil ; and • Gonsalvo 
Periz, that excellent learned man, and secretary to king Phi- 
lip of Spain, in translating the Ulysses of Homer out of Greek 
into Spanish, have both by good judgement avoided the fault 
of rhyming: yet neither of tnem hath fully hit perfect and 
true versifying. Indeed they observe just number, and even 
feet ; but here is the fault, that their feet be feet without 

sum esse, non magnum est : ut ille, qui nunc etiam amissa voce Ai- 
rit in republica Fusius, nervos in dicendo C. Fimbriae, quos tamen 
habuit iUe, non assequitur ; oris pravitatem, et verborum jatitudinem 
imitatur." 

* Among Mr. Ascham's Letters, Uiere is one to this learned Spa- 
niard, wherein he recommends the ambassador; Sir William Cecil, to 
his acquaintance and friendship. The superscription of the Letter ii^ 
' Clarissimo viro, D. Gonsalvo Perisio, Regis Catholici Secrettrio 
primario^ et Consiliario intimo, Amico meo carissiino.* 
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joints j that is to say, not distinct by trae quantity of sylla- 
bles. And so such feet be but benumbed feet ; and be even 
as unfit for a verse to turn and run roundly withal, as feet of 
brass or wood be unwieldy to go well withal. ^ And as a foot 
of wood is a plain show of a manifest maim ; even so feet in 
our English versifying without quantity and joints, be sure 
signs that the verse is either born deformed, unnatural^ or 
lame ; and so very unseemly to look upon, except to men 
that be go^le-eyed themselves. 

The spymg of this fault now is not the curiosity of En- 
glish eyes, but even the good judgement also of the best that 
write in these days in Italy 5 and namely of that worthy Se- 
nese Felice Figliucci; who, * writing upon Aristotle's Ethics 
80 excellently m Italian, as never did yet any one in mine 
opinion, either in Greek or Latin; among other things, 
doth most earnestly inveigh against the rude rhyming of 
verses in that tongue. And whensoever he expresseth Ari- 
stotle's -precepts with any example out of Homer or Euri- 
pides, he translateth them, not after the rhymes of Petrarch, 
out in such kind of perfect verse, with like feet and quantity 
of syllables as he iound them before in the Greek tongue, 
exhorting earnestly all the Italian nation to leave off their rude 
barbarousness in rhyming, and follow diligently the excellent 
Greek and Latin examples in true versifying. 

And you, that be able to understand no more than you 
find in the Italian tongue ; and never went further than the 
school of Petrarch and Ariostus abroad, or else of Chaucer at 
home ; though you have pleasure to wander blindly still in 
your foul wrong way, envy not others that seek, as wise men 
nave done before them, the fairest and rightest way : or else, 
beside the just reproach of malice, wise men shall truly judge 
that you do so, ks I have said, and say yet again unto you, 
because either for idleness you will not, or for ignorance you 
cannot, come by no better yourselves. 

And therefore, even as Virgil and Horace deserve most 
worthy praise, that they spying the imperfectness in Ennius 
and Plautus, by true Imitation of Homer and Euripides, 
brought poetry to the same perfectness in Latin as it was in 
Greek ; even so those, that by the same way would benefit 

* The title of this Italian book is, * Filosofia Morale sopra il 10 
Libri d'Ethica d'Aristotilc' 
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their tongue and country, deserve rather thanks than dis* 
praise in that behalf. 

And I rejoice that e^-en poor England prevented Italy, first 
in spying out, then in seeking to amend this &ult in learn- 
ing. 

And here, for my pleasure, I purpose a little by the way, 
to play and sport witn my master Tully ; from whom com- 
monly I am never wont to dissent. He himself, for this 
point of learning, in his verses doth halt a httle, by his leave. 
He could not deny it, if he were alive, nor those aefend him 
now that love him best. This fault I lay to his charae ; be- 
cause once it pleased him, though somewhat memly, yet 
over-uncourteously, to rail upon poor England, objectmg 
both extreme be^ry and mere barbarousness unto it, wri- 
ting thus * unto his friend Atticus : *' There is not one scru- 
ple of silver in that whole isle, or any one that knoweth 
either learning or letter.*' 

But now, master Cicero, blessed be God and his Son Jesus 
Christ, whom you never knew, except it were as it pleased 
Him to enlighten you by some shadow, as covertly m one 
place you confess, saying, Veritatis ianthm umbram conseC" 
tamur, as your master Plato did before you : blessed be God, 
I say, that sixteen hundred years after you were dead and 
gone, it may truly be said, that for silver, there is more 
comely plate in one city of England, than is in four of the 
proudest cities in all Italy, and tike Rome for one of diem : 
and for learning, beside tne knowledge o( all learned tongues 
and liberal sciences, even your own books, Cicero, be as well 
read, and your excellent eioauence is as well liked and loved, 
and as truf}^ followed in England at this day, as it is now, or 
ever was since your own time, in any place of Italy, either 
at Arpinum, where you was born, or else at Rome, where 
you was brought up. And a little to brag with you, Cicero, 
where you yourself, by your leave, halted in some point of 
learning in your own tongue, many in Ensland at this day 
go straight up, both in true skill and right doing therein. 

* " Britannici belli exitus exspectatur: constat enim aditus in- 
tulae esse munitos mirificis molibus. Etiam illud jam cognitum est, 
neque argent! scrupulum esse uUum in ilia insula, neque uUam spem 
praedse, nisi ex mancipiis : ex quibus nuUos puto te literis aut musicis 
eruditos exspectare.** Cic. lib. 4. Epist ad Attic, ep. 16. 
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This I write, not to reprehend TuUy, whom above all 
others I like and love best ; but to excuse Terence, because 
in his time, and a sood while after, poetry was never per- 
fected in Latin, until by true Imitation of the Grecians it 
was at length brought toperfection : and also thereby to ex- 
hort the goodly wits of £ngland, which, apt by nature, and 
willing by desire, give themselves to poetry j that they, rightly 
understanding the barbarous bringing in of rhymes, would 
labour as Virgil and Horace did m Latin, to make perfect 
also this point of learning in our English tongue. And thus 
much for Plautus and Terence, for matter, tongue, and me- 
tre ; what is to be followed and what to be eschewed in 
them. 

After Plautus and Terence, no writing remaineth until 
Tully*s time, except a few short fragments of L. Crassus's 
excellent wit, here and there * recited of Cicero for example 
sake : whereby the lovers of learning may the more lament 
the loss of such a worthy wit. And although the Latin 
ton^e did &ir bloom and blossom in L. Crassus and M. An- 
tonins; yet in Tully*s time only, and in Tully himself chiefly^ 
was the Latin tongue fully npe and grown to the highest 
pitch of all perfection. And yet in the same time, it began 
to fade and stoop, as Tully himself, in Brutus de claris OrO' 
torihus, f with weeping words doth witness. 

* Tn the first book de Oratoret Antonius recites this passage out of 
Crtfssus's Oration to the Commons of Rome : ** Eripite nos ex mi- 
seriis ; eripite nos ex faucibus eorum, quorum crudelitas nostro san- 
guine non potest expleri : nolite sinere nos cuiquam seryir^ nisi vo- 
\Aa universis, quibus et possumus, et debemus.** 

And in his introduction to the third, Tully produces this short, but 
admirable fragment, out of his speech, delivered in the senate-house 
against the consul Philip : " An tu, cdm omnem authoritatem universi 
ordinis pro pignore putaris, eamque in conspectu populi Romani con- 
cideris; me his pignoribus existimas posse terreri? Non tibi ilia 
sunt caedenda, si Crassum vis coercere. Haec tibi est excidenda 
lingua: qua vel evulsa, spiritu ipso libidinem tuam libertas mea refu- 
tabit" 

f ** Etenim si viveret Q. Hortensius, cetera fortasse desideraret 
walk cum rdiquis b^nis et fortibus civibus ; hunc autem et preter cae- 
teros, aut cum pauds sustineret dolorem, cibn forum populi Romani, 
^od fniiset quasi theatrum illius ingenii, voce erudita, et Romanis 
Oraedsque auribus digna^ spoliatum, atque orbatum videret — — > 

** Nam mihi, Bmte, in te intaenti crebrd in mentem renit vererii ec- 



And becMae amooe diem of thst dme tivre vas mne ££- 
icfcoce, ^jd rcasoD u, thai of dian of thai tiiDe should be 
nude richt choice ako. And yet let the beat Ciccrofuan 
in Italj read TuIit's Familiar Efsstis adrisedlT orcr, and I 
beliere he shall £od small difieRoee for the iLatin too^ 
(either in ptppf i etv of words or fruning of the style) betwixt 
Tullv and those that write unto him : as Ser. SnlmciaSy A. 
Caecina, M. Czlius, M. & D. Bmti, Asinins PolliOy L. 
Plancus, and diiers others. Read the Epistles of L. Plancns 
in the tenth book ; and for an assa^» that Epbtle namely to 
the consuls and whole senate, the eighth e{Mstle in number ; 
and what could be either more eloquently or more wisely 
writ, yea bv Tully himself, a man may justly doubt. These 
men and Tullr lired all in one time ; were hke in antfaorityy 
not unlike in learning and study, which might be just csnei 
of this their equality m writing. And yet surely they neither 
were indeed, nor yet were counted in men's opinioos, equal 
with Tully in that (acuity. 

And how is the difference hid in his Epistles ? Verily, as 
the cunning of an expert seaman in a fair calm fresh nver, 
doth little differ from the doing of a meaner workman ther&* 
in ; even so, in the short cut of a private letter, where mat- 
ter is common, words easy, and order not much diverse, 
small show of difference can appear. But where Tully doth 
set up his sail of eloquence in some broad deep ar^ment, 
carried with full tide and wind of his wit 'and leammg ; all 
others may rather stand and look after him, than hope to 
overtake him, what course soever he hold either in fair or (bul. 
Four men only, when the Latin tongue was full ripe, be 
left unto us, who in that time did flourish, and did leave to 
posterity the fruit of their wit and learning ; Varro, Sallost, 
Caesar, and Cicero. 

When I say these four only, I am not ignorant that even 
in the same time most excellent poets, deserving well of the 
Latin tongue, as Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, and Horace, did 
write. But because in this little book I purpose to teach a 
young scholar to go, not to dance; to speak, not to sing, 

quodnam curriculum aliquando sit habitura tua et natura adminlMUs, 
et exquisita doctrina, et singularis industria. Cum enim in m^ximis 
cautis versatus etses, et cum tibi aetas nostra jam cederet, fascesque 
■ubmitterct, subitd in civitate ci^m alia cecidenmt, turn etiam ea ipsa, 
d« qua disputare ordimur, eloquentia obmutuit** Cic de clans Orat 
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(when poets indeed, namely Epici and Lt/rici, as these be, 
are fine dancers and trim singers :) but orators and historians 
be those comely goers and fair and wise speakers^ of whom I 
wish my scholar to wait upon first ; and after in good order, 
and due time, to be brougnt forth to the singing and dancing 
school. And for this consideration I do mean these four to 
the only writers of that time. 

VARRO. 

Varro in his books de Lingua Latina, & Analogia, as 
these be left mangled and patched unto us, doth not enter 
there into any great depth of eloquence, but as one carried 
in a small low vessel himself very nigh the common shore, 
not much unlike the fishermen oi Rye, and herring men of 
Yarmouth, who deserve by common men's opinion, small 
commendation for any cunning sailing at all. Yet neverthe- 
less, in those books of Varro, good and necessary stuff for 
that mean kind of argument, is very well and learnedly ga- 
thered together. 

His books of husbandry are much to, be regarded, and dili- 
gently to be read, not only for the propriety, but also for the 
plenty of good words in all country and husbandmen & affairs, 
which cannot be had by so good authority out of any other 
author, either of so good a time, or of so great learning, as out 
of Varro. And yet, because * he was fourscore years okl when 
he wrote those books, the form of his style there compared 
withTully*s writing, is but even the talk of a spent old man ; 
whose words commonly fall out of his mouth, though very 
-wisely, yet hardly and coldly, and more heavily also, than 
some ears can well bear, except only for age and authority s 
sakej and perehance of a rude and country argument, of pur- 
pose and judgement he rather used the speech of the coun- 
try than* the talk of the city. 

And so for matter sake his words sometime be somewhat 
rude ; and by the Imitation of the elder Cato, old and out of 
use. And being^deep stept in age, by negligence some words 

♦ For thia we have Varro*s own words, in the beginning of his 
first book of Country Affairs : ** Otium si essem consecutus, Funda- 
nia, commodius tibi hsec scriberem, qus nunc, ut potero, exponam, 
cogitans nse properandum : qu64, ut dicitur, si est homo bulla, eq 
msgis seaex. Annus enim octogesimus admonet me^ ut sardnas col« 
ligfun antequam proficiscar ^ vita.** 

Y 
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do 10 escape and fall from him in those books, as be not 
worth the taking up by him that is carefiil to sp»k or write 
true Latin ; * as that lentence in him, Et im pace ik rustidt 
Romanii alebamiur, et in hello ah his iuebantur, A good 
student must be therefore careful and diligent to read with 
judgement o\'er even those authors which did write in ths 
most perfect time. And let him not be afraid to try them, 
both in propriety of words and form of style, by the touch- 
' stone of Caesar and Cicero, whose purity was never foiled, no 
not by the sentence of those that loved them worst. 

All lovers of leamine may sore lament the loss of thoss 
books of Varro, which he wrote in his yoong and liis^ 
years with good leisure, and fgce^ learning, of all parts oi 
philosophy ; of the goodliest arguments pertaining ooth to 
the commonwealth and pri\'ate life of man ; as £ Radoiu 
Studii, ei de Liberu Educandu -, which book is oilredted 
and much praised X in the fragments of Nonius, even for an* 
thority sake. He wrote most diligently and largely also the 
whole history of the state of Rome ; the mysteries of their 
whole religion; their laws, customs, and goveroment in 
peace ; their manners and whole discipline in war. And thii 
is not my guessing, as one indeed that never saw thois 
books ; but even the very judgement and plain testimony of 
Tully himself, who knew and read these books, § in thest 
woras : *' Tu xtatem patrix; tu descriptiones temponun; ta 

* This citation I have corrected firom Victorius's c^Btion. His 
whole sentence is this : ** Itaque non sine causa nugoies nottri SK 
urbe in agris redigdbant suos cives, quod et in pace k rusticis fioma* 
nis alebantur, et in bello ab his tuc^>antur." 

f Qjuintilian's character and judgement of this learned writei^ «• 
have in his tenth book de Inst, Orat, ^ Altenim illud est» et prins 
Satyrs genus, quod non sola carminum varietate piistum condidit Te- 
rentius Varro, vir Romanorum eruditissimus : Flurimos hie fibrosa et 
doctissimos composuit, peritissimus linguae Latinae, et omnia antiqui- 
tatis, et rerum Graecarum nostrarumque ; plus tamen sdentis coHs- 
tanis, qukn eloquentiae." 

I One instance I shall produce out of his chapter, de Genere veitu 
fMniorum. ** Encombomata, et Pannacidas, genera Testiom pueDa- 
rum." Varro de Liberis Educandis : ** Ut pii^UK habeant petius ia 
vestitu chlamydas, encombomata, ac pamaeidas, quam togas.** 

§ This passage, taken out of TuUy's first book of his Academical 
Questions, St Augustine has also eited somewhat more AiUy in his 
sixth book de CivitcUe Dei. 
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sacrorumjura; tu sacerdotum ; tu domesticam, tu belUcam 
disciplinain ; tu sedem regionum, locorum ; tu omnium dU 
▼inaram humanarumque rerum nomina^ genera^ ofiicia^ cau- 
sas aperuisti/* &c. 

But this great loss of Varro is a little recompensed by the 
• happy coming of Dionysius Halicarnassaeus to Rome in 
Augustus's days ; who^ getting the possession of Varro*s li- 
brary, out of that treasure-house of learning did leave unto us 
some fruit of Varro*s wit and diligence ; I mean his goodly 
books de Antiquitalihus Romanis, Varro was so esteemed 
for hb excellent learning, as Tully himself had a reverence 
to his judgement in all doubts of learning. And Antonius 
Triumvir, his enemy, and of a contrary faction, who had 
(>ower to kill and banish whom he listed; when Varro*s name 
among others was brought in a schedule unto him, to be 
noted to death, he took his pen and wrote his warrant of 
safi^uard with these most goodly words: Vivat Varro^ vir 
docHssimus, In latter time no man knew better, nor liked 
nor loved more Varro*s learning, than did St. Augustine ; as 
th^do well understand that have diligently read over his 
leained books de Civitate Dei', where he hath this most 
notable f sentence : ** When I see how much Varro wrote, 

WXc/uov {»r6 rou It^affTou KafraQof. This account he gives of him* 
•elfin the Introduction to his History; and in his second book, he 
Biakes this honourable mention of Varro : Aiytu ^l & Tf g/vrio^ 'Ov4^ 
pMf iy *kfx<u^\oy(cus iyptt^%%, kv^p r&v x«r& r^y edr^v ijKntfw hnfim* 
vianw iroXurtipirar^e, The loss also of 80 many of Dionyshis's 
books we may justly lament ; for had they been preserved entire, we 
should much less have perceived the want of Varro*s learning and 
diligence : or, to use Balthasar Bonifacius*s words, " Si historia 
Dionysii Integra exstaret, nihil esset cur Varronis thesauros qusere- 
lemus. 

f The second chapter of St Augustine's sixth book is wholly spent 
in admiration of.Varro's learning and industry; where this following 
passage is, to which Mr. Ascham alludes : 

** Iste igitur vir, tam insignis excellentisque peritiae, et quod de 
iUo etiam Terentianus elegantissimo verticulo breviter ait ; 

* Vir doctissimus undecunque Varro:* 
qui tam multa legit, ut aliquid d scribere vacasse miremurt . tam 
miilta scripeit, quitoi multa vix quenquam le^ere potidsse arbitror.** 

The number of his works is aUnost ineredible. Aulus Oellhis re- 
lates from Varro's own wofds, that ia his 84th year he had writ hvm 
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I marrel much that erer be had any kisare to read; and 
when I perceiTe how many thra^ he read« I marYel nxxt 
that ever De had any leisure to write.** 

And surely, if Varro*s books had remained to posterity, as 
by God*s providence the most part of Tully did, then troly 
the Latin toogoe mi^t have made good comparison witn 
the Greek. 

SALLUST. 

Sallust is a wise and worthy writer ; bat he reqnireth a 
learned reader, and a right considerer of him. My dearest 
friend and best master that ever I had or heard in teaming. 
Sir John Cheke, (such a man, as if I should live to see Eng- 
land breed the like again, t fear I should live over long,) did 
once give me a lesson for Sallust, which, as I shall never for- 
eet myself, so is it worthy to be remembered of all those 
uiat would come to perfect judgement of the Latin tongue. 
He said that Sallust was not very fit for young men to lam 
out of him the purity of the Latin tongue ; because he was 
not the purest in propriety of words, nor choicest in aptness 
of phrases, nor the best in framing of sentences ; and there- 
fore is his writing (said he) neither plain for the matter, nor 
sensible for men's understanding. 

" And what is the cause thereof. Sir?" quoth I. ** Vorily," 
said he, " because in Sallust's writing is more art than na- 
ture, and more labour than art $ and in his labour also too 
much toil ; as it were, with an uncontented care to write 
better than he could ; a {ault common to very many men. 
And therefore he doth not express the matter lively and natu- 
rally with common speech, as you see Xenophon doth in 
Greek ; but it is carried and driven forth artificially after too 
leagmed a sort, as Thucydides doth in his Orations. 

" And how cometh it to pass," said I, " that Caesar and 
Cicero's talk is so natural and plain, and Sallust' s writing so 
artificial and dark, when th^ all three lived in one time?" 
*' I will freely tell you my fancy herein," said he. 

hundred and ninety books ; but that his library having been plundered 
during his proscription, several ^f them were afterwards missing. 

** Turn ibi addit, se quoque jam duodecimam annorum hebdoma- 
dam ingressum esse, et ad eum diem septuaginta hebdomadas h'bro- 
rum conscripsisse : ex quibus aliquam multos, quum proscriptus esset^' 
direptis bibliotheds suis, non comparuisse.'* 
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*' Surely Caesar and Cicero, beside a singular prerogative 
of natural eloquence, given unto them by God, both two 
by use of life were daily orators among the common people, 
and greatest counsellors in the senate-house; and therefore 
gave themselves to use such speech as the meanest should well 
understand, and the wisest best allows; following carefully 
that good counsel of Aristotle, Loquendum, ut multi : sa- 
piendum, ut pauci. 

" Sallust was no such man, neither for will to goodness 
nor skill by learning; but ill given by nature, and, made 
worse by bringing up ; spent the most part of hisyouth very 
misorderly in riot and lechery, in thfe company <jfsubh, who 
never giving their mind to honest doing, could never inure 
their tongue to wise speaking. But at die last, coming to 
better years, and buying wit at the dearest hand, (that is, by 
long experience of the hurt and shame that cometh of mis- 
chief,) moved by the counsel of them that were wise, and 
carried by the example of such as were good, he first fell to 
honesty of life, and after to the love of study and learning ; 
and so became so new a man, that Caesar being dictator, 
made him praetor in Numidia ; where he, absent from his 
country, and not inured with the common talk of Rome,, but 
shut up in his study, and bent wholly upon reading, did 
write the History of the Romans. And for tne better accom- 
plishing of the same, he read Cato and Piso in Latin, for ga- 
thering of matter and truth ; and Thucydides in Greek, for 
the order of his historj^ and furnishing oi his style. 

** Cato (as his time required) had more truth for the mat- 
ter, than eloquence for the style. And so Sallust, * by gather* 
ing truth out of Cato, smelleth much of the roughness of 
his style ; even as a man that eateth garlick for health, shall 
carry away with him the savour of it also, whether he will or 
not. And yet the use of old words i^not the greatest cause 
of Sallust*s roughness and darkness. There be in Sallust 



* His extreme affectation, and fondness for Cato*s language^ is 
severely censured in an old epigram, made by no friend, as it appears, 
of Sallust's, and mentioned by Quintilian. ** Nee minus noto Sal- 
lustius qpigrammate incessitur, 



' £t verba antiqui multum furate Catonis, 
Crispe, Jugurth)na& conditor bistoriae. 
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btf BacwMKk to ind €Hk witli dM kbtorin lor «ng tbai» u 
with thea^ wkcicin he Ered* and aome idle viti^ who atnmed the 
agmliratina c€ these wocds toalooae and wanton menn^qateooB- 
txwTT to the hatorian's intention and deogn. 

**- Vd hoe Titiom sit, qood nxxitrm Tocator : sre mala consaeCa- 
ibat in obKcetnim inteOectnm aenno detortus est, at, ductare exerd* 
Iwai, et, ^o/rofv Mi■a^ apnd SaDnstiam £cta sancte et antiqu^ rideii- 
tar i nobis, m dm plaeec : qnam cu^pam noD acrSientinm qindem jo- 
dKo^ aad kgcnlinm : taraen Titanda, qoatenus Tetha honeita moribvs 
1 1 1 r *■■**—*! et ernioentibus etiam vitfis oedendum esL 

f *^ Itaque senatus ob ea fidiciter acta, diis immortalibus simpHda 
dm ■ in 11.** BeOo Jmgmrtkmo, The following passage is in Varro's 
•eeoad book de Re Rutticaj cap. 5) but iU printed in the former edi* 
tioa : ** Tametsi qiaidam de Italids quos p rop t er ampUtudinem prc- 
stare dicnnt, ad Tictinuft farciunt, atque ad deonim senraot sup- 
pfida.*' 

\ ^ C\tin praesertim tam multae variaeque rint artes animi, quibus 
pmuna daritudo paratur ;*' in hit pre&ce to the Jugurtbine War : 
And a little afiei^ speaking of Jugurtha; " In tantam daritudinem 
breri pervenerat» uti nostcis vdieineDter cams, Niimantinis nMudno 
terroriesset" 

§ **■ Facundia Graecos, gloria belli Gallos ante Romanes fuisae.^ 
Bdlo CatU, And in his Jugurtbine : ** Sed^ queniara ea tempestate 
lUaue Memnii fiMiiadia dm poIl»aq)ue ft^'* Now wbttever 
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€undia for eloquentia. These two last words, exactl Sindja^ 
cuncUa, now in every man's mouth, be never (as I do remem« 
ber) used of Tully : and therefore I think they be not good* 
For sarely Tully speaking every where so much of the mat-* 
ter of eloquence, would not so precisely have abstained front 
the word Jacundia, if it had been good ; that is, proper for 
the tongue and common for men's use. 

*' I could be long in reciting many such like, both old and 
new^ words in Sallust: but in very deed, neither oldness nor 
newness of words maketh the greatest difference betwixt 
Sallust and Tully : but first, strange phrases, made of good 
Latin words, but framed after the Greek tongue ; which be 
neither choicely borrowed of them, nor properly used by 
him ; then, a hard composition atid crooked framm^ of his 
words and sentences; as a man would say, English talk 
placed and framed outlandish-like. As for example first in 
phrases: 

*' Nimius and animus be two noted words : * Homo m* 

miuf animi, is an unused phrase. Vulgus, and amat, and 

Jieri, be as common and well known words as may be in the 

Latin tongue : yet fid quod vul^o amat Jieri, for solet Jieri, 

is but a strange and Greekish kind of writing. Ingens and 

Tn11y*8 reasons were for refusing this word, yet Ovid, it is certain, 
was not so nice. 

«< Neve mihi noceat, quod vobis semper Achivi, 
Frofiiit ingenium : meaque haec facundia, ti qua est, 
Qjase nunc pro dominoi pro vobis saepe locuta est, 
Invidia careat" 

* This phrase, as I remember, is only in his Fragments : <* Impo- 
tens, et nimius animi est.** In the same sense is that of Horace^ 
* Nimium mero Hylaeum.** 

f If I mistake not, this expression is no where to be found m Sal- 
lust ; but is formed by Mr. Ascham in imitatipn of his style in other 
places. Quintilian in his ninth book has a passage not unlike it : 
** Ex Graeco verd translata vel Sallustii plurima : quale est, * Vulgus 
amat fieri.* ** And in his Jugurthine War : ** Tametsi multitudo, 
quae in condone aderat, vehen^nter accensa, terrebat eum clamore^ 
vultu, saepe impetu, atque aliis omnibus, quae nra fieri amat, vicit ta- 
men impudentia.** 

. In this place, we have amat either used as an impersonal, or else 
(what is stiU more harsh, and repugnant to the Latin construction) in 
imitation of the Greek tongue, joined to a nominative plund. In 
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tnres, be proper words ; yet * vir ingens viriuni, is an impro* 
per kind of speaking. And so be likewise, ceger coruilii, 
promplitsimus belli, territus animi, and many such like 
phrases in Sallust, borrowed, as I said, not choicely out of 
Greek, and used therefore improperly in Latin. 

** Again, in whole sentences, where the matter is good, 
the words proper and plain ; yet the sense is hard and dark ; 
and namely in his prefaces and orations, wherein he used 
most labour. Which fault is likewise in .Thucydides in 
Greek, of whom Sallust hath taken the greatest part of his 
darkness. For Thucydides likewise writ his story, not at 
home in Greece, but abroad in Italy ; and therefore smelleth 
of a certain outlandish kind of talk, strange to them of 
Athens, and diverse from their writing that lived in Athens 
and Greece, that writ the same time that Thucydides did: 
as Lysias, Xenophon, Plato, and Isocrates, the purest and 
plainest writers that ever wrote in any tongue, and best ex- 
amples for any man to follow, whether he write Latin, Ita- 
lian, French, or English. Thucydides also seemeth in his 
writing, not so much benefited by nature, as holpen by art, 
and carried forth by desire, study, labour, toil, and over 
great curiosity ; who spent twenty-seven years in writing his 
eight books of his History. Sallust likewise wrote out of his 
country, and followed the faults of Thucydides too much; 
and borroweth of him some kind of writing, which the La* 
tin tongue cannot well bear 3 as f casus nominativus in divers 

which language 4)iXc7 is frequent enough in this sense; and so are 
oTSf, cTr/arara/, iri^vxt, but more especially among (he poets. 

As to the word itself, whatever objections it may be Hable to in 
prose, where every thing should be plain and easy ; yet I see no rea- 
son why it should be excluded poetry. Horace, I am sure, had n o 
such scruple against it, as appears from these lines, secure of any 
censure : 

** Aurum per medios ire satellites 
Et perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmineo.'* 

*■ This expression is only to be met with in the Fragments : ** In- 
gens ipse virium,^atque animi." And so is " consilii aeger.*' And 
likewise this sentence : ** Neque virgines nuptum k parentibus mitte- 
bantur, sed ipsae oelli prdmptissimos delegebant.** And lastly, ** Te* 
trarchas regesque territos animi firmavit" 

f Here, for want of better copies, these two learned gentlemea 
were led aside to a wrong censure of tiieir author. For this passage^ 
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places absolute positus ; as in that place of his Jugurthine 
War, speaking de Leptitanis I'^Itaque ah imperatore facile 
qucB petehant^ adeptit missa sunt eo cohortes Ligurum quatuor. 
This thing in participles, used so oft in Thucydiaes, and 
other Greek authors too, may better be borne withal 5 but 
Sallust useth the same more strangely and boldly, *as in 

beyond all dispute, (as later editions have settled it,) is thus to he 
read : ** Itaque ab imperatore facile^ quae petebant, adepti. Missae 
sunt eo cohortes Ligurum quatuor, et C. Annius praefectus.** It is 
a short scheme of speech, familiar to Sallust and other writers; 
wherein the auxiliary verb sunt is elegantly left out In the same 
manner, Livy speaking of Tullus Hostilius : " Imperitabat turn C. 
Cluilius Albae. utrinque legati fere sub idem tempus ad res repetendas 
missi. 

And is not this a demonstration of the necessity of correct and 
accurate editions ? Will not this also teach some men of letters civi-^ 
lity and good manners ? Will not this oblige them to modesty, if they 
chance to see a little better than others in the same argument, and 
discover a mistake that has escaped the observation of such as have 
gone before ? Will any one pronounce his fellow-student ignorant and 
illiterate for some little omission or inadvertency, when he sees twQ 
such champions in all polite learning, foiled for want only of one sin* 
gle point fixed in its right place ? So liable to error is human frailty ! 
so short-sighted is the keenest eye ! and so narrow and confined is 
the most comprehensive understanding ! 

^ * " Sed postquam m. Hispania Hercules, sicut Afri putant, in^ 
teriit ; exercitus ejus, compositus ex gentibus variis, amisso duce, ac 
passim multis sibi quisque imperium petentibus, brevi dilabitur." 

This is the sentence at length ; and I perceive learned men have 
given themselves no small trouble, though indeed to little purpose, in 
reconciling it to the rules of common syntax. And yet what can be 
more easy, if we thus supply what is certainly to be understood? 
** Multis (sibi quisque scilicet petebat) imperium petentibus.** This I 
take to be the right way to account for it One sentence, wherein 
stronger affirmation is made, respecting each individual, in a short 
succinct form of speaking, is included in another. 

But if this be thought so difficult a question, as to have the ablest 
grammarian in England called upon to clear it ; what shall we say 
to this construction in Livy, *' Raptim quibus quisque poterat elatis,** 
which I take to be much more, knotty and intricate ? It is in his first 
book, where he is describing the ruins of Alba. Here, if I mistake 
not, we have a pure Attic idiom brought to Rome ; the relative and 
antecedent being joined in the same case. In plain language fully 
expressed, it ought to have been, ** Raptim iis, quae quisque poterat 
efiferre, elatis.** 



ikat wordi ; MuiHi gUri quisaue trnpenrnm peUmiSms, I be- 
lieve the be»t gmnmanan in fef^;fand can tcaice give a good 
role, why quuque, the Dommattre case widftoat any Tcrby b 
io thrufi up among »o maoj obUque caMs." 

$Ofiie man perchance vrill smile, and lan^ to scorn thb 
my writing, and call it idle coriotityy thos to buy myself in 
pickins about these small points of grammar ; not fit for my 
age, pbce, and calling, to trifle in. I trust that man, be lie 
nerer so great in anthority, never so wise and learned, either 
by other men's judgement or his own opinion, will yet 
inink that he is not greater in England than Tolly was at 
Rome i nor yet wiser nor better learned than Tully was him« 
self) who at the pitch of threescore years, in the midst of 
the broil betwixt Caesar and Pompcy, viben he knew not 
whither to send wifie and children, which way to fp, where 
to hide himself; vet in an earnest letter, among his earnest 
eoonsels for those neavy times, concerning both the common 
•taie of his country and his own private affiurs, he was nei« 
ther mimindful nor ashamed to reason at lam, and ham 
gladlv of Atticns, «a less point of grammar than these be, 
ffiotea of me in Sallust ; as whether he should write, ad Pi" 
raea, in Piraea, or, in PircBeum, or, Piraeum, sine praposi' 

These constructions I look upon as pleasing irregiilarities» or fond 
innwations, what the Greeks call ffyjfifiaroi neuvw^tir§(oic, at first fo^ 
wardly introduced, and afterwards by use and custom estaUiahed. 
Of this nature are» ** Cm nomen Iuk> :" and, ** Lactea nomen erat," 
and fuch like ; thought, no question, to be beauties, like moles in a 
liirfiwie. 

* ** Venio ad Piraeea, in quo magis reprebendendus sum, qu^ 
hoijao Roroapus Pirtna scripserim, non Firaeum, (sic enim omnes 
nostri locuti sunt) quam qudd m addiderim. Non enim hoc ot oppi- 
do prvposui, sed ut loco : et tamen Dionysius noster, qui est nobis- 
curo, fit Nidas Cous non rebatur, oppidum esse Piraeea ; sed de re 
videro. Nostrum quidem si est peccatum, in eo est, quod non, at de 
oppkio locutus sura, sed ut de k>co ; secutusque sum, non dico Caeci* 
Uum, * Mane ut ex portu in Pireeum ;* (malus enim auctor Latinita- 
tis est) sed Terentium, ciijus fabells propter elegantiam putabantur k 
C LmUo seribi : * Heri aliquot adolescentufi coiimus in Pirseeum.* 
(It is much better in the editions of Terence^ m Pirseeo) et idem, 
* Mervator hoe addebat, captam e Sunio.* Quod si Miftwf oppida esse 
voUuQus; tam est oppidum Sunium, qu&m Piraeus. Sed, quoniam 
Orammaticus es, si hoc mihi {^nt/i* pers(dverii» murna me raolestia 
liber&ris. 
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iione. And in those heavy times he was so careful to know 
this small point of grammar, that he addeth these words; 
Si hoc miht K^rrifia. persolveris, magna me molestia liber Arts. 

If Tullj at that age, in that authority, in that care for his 
country, m that jeopardy for himself, and extreme necessity 
of hts dearest friends, being also the prince of doquence him- 
self, was nbt asham^ to descend to these low points of gram- 
mar in his own natural tongue ; what should scholars do ? 
yea, what should any man do, if he do think well doing bet- 
ter than ill doing, and had rather be perfect than mean; 
sure than doubtful; to be what he shouM be indeed, and 
not seem what he is not in opinion ? He that maketh per- 
fectness in the Latin tongue his mark, must come to it by 
choice and certain knowlrage, and not stumble upon it by 
chance and doubtful ignorance. And the right steps to reach 
unto it be these, linked thus orderly together. Aptness of na- 
ture, lov^ of learning, diligence in right order, constancy with 
pleasant moderation, and always to learn of them that be 
best ; and so shall you judge, as they that be wisest. And 
diese be those rales which worthy Master Cheke did impart 
unto me concerning Sallust, and the right judgement of the 
Latin tongue. 

CiESAR. 

Caesar, for that little of him that is left unto us, * is like 
the half &ee of a Venus, the other part of the head being 
bidden, the body and the rest of the members unbegun ; yet 
so excellently done by Apelles, as all men may stand still to 
ma^e and muse upon it ; and no man step forth with any 
hope to perform the like. 

His seven books de Bello Gallico, and three deBello Civili, 
be written so wisely for the matter, so eloquently for the 
tongue, that neither his greatest enemies could ever find the 
least note of partiality in him, (a marvellous wisdom of a 
man, namely writing of his own doings,) nor yet the best 

* ** Accedit eodem testis loeuples Posidonius, qui etiara scribit in 
qvadsm epistds, Pub. Riitiliwn Rufiim dieere sotere^ qui FBtuethim 
sa£erat, ut nemo pictor essct isrentiiSy qui Cos Veneris earn partem, 
quam Apelles inefaoatam rcKquisset, absolveret, (oris emm pukritudo 
reliqui corporis inntandi tpem siife rshst ,) sic es, qum Panxtius pr»ter- 
misisset, et non peifecisad^ propter eonmi, que pcrfectssetf praestan- 
tiam, nemiaem esse persecutum." Cic de Offic lik3. 
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judges of the Latin tongue, nor the most envious lookers 
upon other men*s writings, can say any other, but all things 
be most perfectly done by him. 

Brutus, Calvus, and Calidius, who found fault with TuUy's 
fulness in words and matter, and that rightly ; for Tully did 
both confess it, and mend it : yet in Caesar they neither did, 
nor could find the like, or any other £iult. 

And therefore thus justly i may conclude of Caesar -, that 
whereas in all others, the best that e\'er wrote in any time, or 
in any tongue, in Greek, (I except neither Plato, Demo- 
sthenes, nor Tully,) some fault is justly noted : in Caesar only 
could never yet fault be found. 

Yet nevertheless, for all this perfect excellency in him, yet 
it is but one member of eloquence, and that but of one side 
neither; when we must look for that example to follow, 
which hath a perfect head, a whole body, forward and back- 
ward, arms, and legs, and all. 



Thus are we come to the end of what b left us on this subject^ 
by this truly learned and ingenious writer ; whose excellent judge- 
ment and abilities seem little inferior to the ablest masters of anti- 
quity ; and had he Hved to have perfected what is here but a rough 
^ught at best, an unfinished work, I much question whether any 
rhetorician, either Greek or Roman, would have been of more use in 
the study of oratory, or deserved greater esteem of learned men. But 
here I must add his own similitude, and compare him, as he did Cae- 
sar, to the inimitable face of the Coan Venus, drawn by the hand of 
Apelles ; unhappily lefl imperfect, and ever so to remain, for want of 
an able artist of equal skill to give it its just beauty, and to add some 
little colouring and ornament which seem defective. 

In order to make the piece complete, (as I think,) a full and distinct 
character of Tully, together ^rith a whole chapter about declamation, 
or the constant exercise and practice of invention, is still wanting. 
Tully by our author is joined with Varro» Sallust, and Caesar, as the 
most unexceptionable writers of the purest iBge, and best patterns for 
imitation. And how comes he, whom Mr.Ascham chiefly admires, 
when the other three are so largely described, to be passed over in 
silence ? And yet this he seems to promise, pag. 309, in these words : 
" But of Cicero more fully in fitter place :** unless we say, he reserved 
this for his Latin work; which doth not seem probable. Again, 
pag. 258, Mr. Ascham tells us, " There are six ways appointed for the 
learning of tongues and increas^H)f eloquence," which he designs to 
treat of. Declamation is the last there mentioned^ and yet we have 
not one word about it. 
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"Bui if any one is not yet satisfied with what I say ; Mr. Ascham's 
Letter to his friend Sturmius of Strasburgh, printed at the end of this 
treatise, wherein he gives a full account of his Schoolmaster, will suf- 
ficiently convince him. In one place, he modestly desires leave of his 
friend, to make use of the same instance out of Tully, for a further 
illustration of the argument in hand, as he had done before him. And 
aflerwords, near the end of the same letter, he earnestly entreats 
Sturmius to send him, with all speed, what he had lately writ on the 
same su^j^^^ > that his Schoolmaster, as yet almost naked and un- 
sightly, might thence receive some better dress, before he appeared in 
public But these passages being no where to be found in this trea^ 
tise before us, prove beyond exception, that as excellent as this work 
is, yet it ^^ designed for further improvements and greater perfec- 
tion, had the author enjoyed a longer life. 

This is what I thought necessary to acquaint the reader with, before 
I took my leave of him ; not doubting in the least of Ms candour and 
ingenuity, either towarcb the author or myself. 
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Gratum est, ml Sturmi, et mihi peijucundum^ quod scribis 
de Imitatione Oratoria, tuis hoc tempore k te dictata. An 
mihi placitura sit, quaeris? Mitte, quasso, et quam primum 
mitte, quae dictata sunt : polliceris enim, et ipsa repraesenta- 
tione nihil exoptatios, nihil longius mihi existit. Meum 
judicium praecognoscere vis. Non mihi tantum sumo^ mi 
Sturmi, nee consilium libenter interpono. Sed meam de 
imitandi ratione, sive opinionem, quae levis est, sive deside- 
rationem, quae permagna est, satis quidem fuse, nimis for- 
tasse audacter, aperiam. £t haec mmi cogitanti sublnde oc- 
currit, quam verum illud sit, quod dicitur, *' Amicorum 
omnia esse communia ;** non tam commodorum ac fortunae^ 
ut ego intelligo, mutua munera, qukm animorum et volun- 
tatis eadem studia. Nee magis ilia humanitatis et officiorum^ 
qukm nostra haec doctrinae et literarum. 

Scribis tu de Imitatione ', et ego nonnihil cogito de eodem 
argumento : sed tu absolute eruditis jam, ac viris ^ ego in- 
choate, rudibus adhuc, et pueris: et hoc quidem consilio. 
Sunt mihi duo filii, ^^idius, et Dudlaeus Aschami; nam 
Sturmius Aschamus vivit ille quidem, sed nunquam mori- 
turus. C^m his meis filiis non illustrem fortunae splendorem 
promittere possum, aliquem cert^ doctrinae cultum illis relin- 
Guere ipse cupio. Paro igitur illis Praeceptorem, non ilium 
{oris sumptuosa mercede conducendum, sed rudi a me stilo 
domi jam delineatum. Formam ejus in duos includo libel- 
los ; prior magnam partem iiBixU est ^ alter disciplinabilis. 

Et quia meus hie Prseceptor noa h Grscia^ non ex Italia 
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accersitus^ sed in hac barbara insula natus, et domi intra pa- 
rietes meos altus est ; propterea barbar^, hoc est Anglic^, 
loquitur. Sic enim sermo ejus convenienter quidem, et pro- 
pior et proprior horum nostras gentis morum est futurus ; et 
nostris^ non alienis; Anglis, non exteris scrlbo. Praeterea 
officio, quod patriae, quod Uteris, utriusque in me merito, 
jure quidem debeo, aliqua ex parte defunctus fuero; si hoc 
meo studio, studium m parentibus iiberaliter fovendi, in 
eorum liberis alacriter discendi literas, possit nonnihil ex- 
citari. 

Sed est Praeceptor hie meus non Cantabrlgiensis, sed Vin- 
desorius 5 Aulicus, non Academicus. Ideoque non iliustrio- 
rem aliquam ostentat doctrinam ; sed mediocrem, et nonnul- 
lum, quoad potest, ostendit usum. Neque tamen ipse sum 
tam nostrae linguae inimicus, quin sentiam illam omnium 
omamentorum, cum dictionis tum sententiarum, admodum 
esse capacem ; et esse item hoc argumentum non tam aridum, 
et exile, quin Anglic^ etiam avB7ipoypa<putr^ou possit, si in arti- 
ficem ali^uem, qualis fuit Checus noster, et sunt adhuc apud 
nos, Smithus et Haddonus, incidlsset. At si quid fortasse 
boni in hoc tamen libello inerit, illud omne tibi, mi Sturmi, 
acceptum est referendum 5 quae enim scribo, studui cert^ ut 
essent omnia Sturmiana. £t volo quidem, ut filii mei, per 
hoc ^ patre rudi more cbngestum, et perquam humile vesti- 
buluzn, in illustre illud, et omni artificio perpolitum, Stur- 
mil gymnasium ingrediantur. Exstabit tamen aliquid, et 
eminens erit, in hoc meo 2^oXa(rrT]p/V> perpetuum nimirum 
perpetui mei, et in te amoris, et de te judicii testimonium. 

Praeceptor igitur hie meus satis habet, si viam rect^ mu- 
niat, et quasi per certos gradus, facilem paret adscensum ad 
sublimiores illas rite aperiendas fores Academiae Sturmianae. 
Gradus sunt hi : primus, linguarum versio ; non dico sim- 

Slil;em explicationem ignotae linguae, (}uae in scholis quoti-^ 
iana est, et ore praeceptoris solum traditur ; sed iteratam, et' 
quasi reciprocantem duarum linguarum, utriusque utrobique 
vertendarum rationem. Nimirum ut Graeca Latin^, et tum 
ut eadem ipsa Latina Grasce denuo convertantur ; justa com- 
xnentatione, et dili^enti scriptione, cum proprio, non alieno 
stilo, semper adhibita. £t sic ego intelli^ utile illud im- 
primis, et prudens consilium ciim L. Crassi in primo de Ora- 
tore, tum JPlinii Secundi ad suum Fuscum in septimo. At- 
^e vix credibile est, ad qu^m excellentem ciim Latin^ turn 
Ctxct intelligendi facultatexuj ipse Divam nostraxn Eliza* 

z 
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betham, hac geminatae convenionis ratione^ scripto semper 
reddita, brevi tempore perduxi. 

Sequuntur reliqui gradus, Paraphrasis, Metaphrasis, Epi- 
tome, Imitatio, Commentatio, Scriptio, et Declamatio. Fer 
hos p^us Praeceptor mens cautiilis et timidiiis, porrecta sua 
nonnunquam manu, discipulos suos deducit. Sunt enim hi 
^radus nonnihil lubrici, et facilis in illis est prolapsio, ni cau- 
tio et judicium adhibeatur. At quo feror ? Nae e^ temere 
nimis, qui, cum faciem tanthm Fraeceptoris mei tibi osten- 
dere volui, non solum caetera membra aperio et explico, sed 
interiora ilia ejus consilia et sensus omnes, nee prudenter 
nee pudenter eifero. Sed quid, ni plan^ ac palam omnia ad 
te ? . Accipe igitur, quod dicere institui etiam de Imitatione. 

In loco de Imitatione longiusculus est Pra^eptor meus. 
Fatetur se omnes fere et veteres et recentes, qui de Imita- 
tione scripsere, cupide perl^sse. Probare se multos, admi>- 
rari verb neminem, praeter unum Sturmium. Aliqui cert^ 
rect^. Qui sint imitandi ; sed quomodo instituenda sit ipsa 
imitanai ratio, solus docet Sturmius. Itaque, si cmn ilia per- 
fectione praeceptorum, quae in Literata iua NobiliteUe, et 
Amissa aicenai Ratione, plenissim^ tradita sunt, copiam 
etiam exemplorum conjunxisses ; quid prasterea requirendum 
esset amplius, non video. Namque, ut in vitae et morum^ 
sic in doctrinae et studiorum ratione omni, lonse plus pos- 
8unt exempla, quam praecepta. In illarum vero rerum sive 
arte^ sive facultate, quas sola imitatione perfici videntur; 
praecepta, aut nullum, autperexiguum haMnt locum ^ ciim 
exempla isthlc vel solitaria plan^ regnant. Pictores, sculp- 
tores, scriptores hoc^ et prudenter intelligunt, et perfect^ 
praestant. 

Atque ut oratores etiam in horum numero coUocem, mo- 
vet nonnulla ratio, jubet quae ilia est Quinctiliani auctoritas : 
qui dicit, Ciceronem,(nec Cicero de se hoc ipse tacet,) jucun- 
aitatem Isocratis, copiam Platonis, vim Demosthenis effinx- 
isse ; et effingere, in imitatione nee ne propriam sedem ha- 
beaty omnes vident. Verum enimvero ostendere, et judicaie 
solum, ubi hoc facit Cicero, mediocris diligentiae^ vulgaris et 
quotidiani est laboris. Hoc Perionius, Victorius> Ste^manus, 
et alii in Cicerone : hoc Macrobius^ Hessus, et nuper dili- 
gentissim^ omnium Fulvius Ursinus, in Virgilio : hoc accu- 
rate etiam Clemens Alexandrinus, quinto irfwfiArw in vete- 
ribus Graecis scriptoribus attentavit. Sed hi onmes perinde 
•unt^ ut operarii et bajuli^ qui^ ciim comporteat materianij 
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deesse cert^ in opere faciundb non possunt, mercedem tamen 
ipsi perexiguam^ et laudem quidem non maximam prome- 
rentur. 

Atqui docere perspjcu^ et perfect^, qua ratione Cicero vel 
Demosthenem^ vel Piatonem imitatur; singularis, fateor^ 
doctrinae^ summi judicii^ rarae laudis existit. Sed haec laus 
adhuc preeceptionis tota propria est. Aliud volO;» plus re* 
quiro. Opifex nobis, et arcnitectus opus est, qui separata 
conjungere, rudia perpolire, et totum opus construere, artifi- 
ciosa ratione noverit. £t illud, mea cert^ opinione, hoc 
modo. ** Hinc Demosthenis locum, illinc Cioeronis pro- 
duci cupio. Turn, digito artificis me primilm duci volo ad 
ea, quae in utroque sunt aut eadem, aut simillima. Deinde^ 
quae sunt in hoc addita, et quo consilio -, tum, quae sunt abla* 
ta, et quo judicio. Postremo, quae sunt commutata ; et quo, 
ac qukm vario artificio ; sive id in verborum delectu, sive in 
sententiarum forma, sive in membrorum circumductione, sive 
in argumentorum ratione consistat. Nee uno aut altero ex- 
emplo contentus ero. Numero multa, genere varia, ex Pla- 
tone, ex Isocrate, et Demosthene, et ex Aristotele in libris 
Rhetoricis, exempla expeto.'* 

Potior Praeceptorem parcum esse in praeceptorum tradi- 
tione, mod5 liberalem se et largum in exemplorum non so* 
Ihm productione, quod laboris est et diligentiae, veriim etiam. 
tractatione, quod est doctrinae et judicii, ostendat. Horum 
Tolumen, illorum paginam ipse requiro. Nee mihi molestum 
erit, si eadem Via. et ratione, Caesarem cum Xenophonte, 
Sallostium cum Thucydide, Livium cum Polybio, Virgilium 
cum Homero, Horatmm cum Pindaro, et Senecam etiam 
cum Sophocle et Euripide conjungat ; nisi forsan satius erit 
facere, quod hi prudenter faciunt, qui perfect^ scribere vo- 
lunt. Haerent enim hi, et defigunt se totos in uno, et eo 
perfectissimo, exemplo. Nee se, vel distrahi ad varia, vel de- 
duci ad deteriora exempla libenter patiuntur. Tamen si car^ 
men pangere vellem ; nihil Virgilio divinius, nihil Horatio 
doctius mihi possum proponere. Sed ad dicendi facultatem, 
ipsum Ciceronem si non soliim, cert^ potissimum rolo. Et 
oari mihi exemplum cupio Ciceronem Imitatorem, non Imi« 
tatorem Ciceronis. 

Equidem amplector unic^ Ciceronis imitationem : sed earn 
dico et primam ordine, et praecipuam dignitate, (jua Cicero 
ipse Graecos ; non qua Lactantius olim, Omphalius nuper, 
aut qua multo felicius quidam Italic Galli, Lusitani^ et An^i 

z2 
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Ciceronem sunt secuti. Nam quisquis fuerit non soliim di- 
lieens, sed etiam cum peritus doctrina, turn pnidens judicio 
obsen-ator, quibus vesligiis insistit, et quos gradus facit ipse 
Cicero, dum Graecos sequitur, assec^uitur, aut praecurrit; et 
scienter animadvertit, quibus in locis, et qua ratione hie nos- 
ter ipsis Grxcis plerumque par, saepissime superior evadit; b 
demum tuto, et recta via ad imitandum ipsum Ciceronem 
per>'eniet. Qui enim intellizenter videt, quomodo Cicero 
secutus est alios, perspiciet iile long^ felicissim^, quomodo 
ipse Cicero sit sequendus. Et propterea, non possum pro- 
bare consilium Bartholomaei Riccii Ferrariensis, doctissimi 
licet viri ; qui, cum sic scripserit de recta imitandi ratione, 
ut, cum ^ Sturmio discesseris, ceteris omnibus, mea cert^ 
opinione, anteponendus sit, (pnecepta enim ejus omnia sunt 
Sturmiana, et ex tuis fontibus hausta atque derivata,) ezem- 
pla tamen maluit Longolii ex Cicerone, qukm Ciceronis ex 
Flatone sibi proponere ; et Virgilii ex Catuiio, qukm Viigilii 
ex Homero producere. Hoc ille, bene quidem, sed non op- 
tima ; ad aliquem fructum, non ad eximiam laudem; ad 
nonnullam mediocritatem^ non ad summam perfectionem in- 
stituit. 

Si ver6 optarem ipse fieri alter Cicero, (et optare quidem 
nefas non est,) ut fierem, et qua ratione fierem, quem potius 
ad consilium mihi adhiberem, quam ipsum Ciceronem ? £t, 
si ipse cuperem eo recta ire, quo Cicero ante felicissim^ per- 
venit, qua meliore via, quam ipsis ipsius Ciceronis vestigiis 
insisterem? Habuit ille quitlem Romae Gracchos, Crassos^ 
Antonios, rarissima ad imitandum exempla: sed exempla 
alia ipse alias quaerit. Proprietatem Romanae linguae simul 
cum lacte Romae, purissima aetate, ex ipso Latinitatis laetissi- 
mo flore hausit. Ille tamen sermonem ilium Latinum suum 
divinum, superioribus non cognitum, posteris tam admirabi- 
lem, aliunde sumpsit ; et alio modo quam Latino usu, qukm 
Latina institutione, et auxit et aluit. Ille enim sermo non 
in Italia natus est, sed h Graecorum disciplina in Italiam tra- 
ductus. Nee satis habuit Cicero, ut lingua ejus proprietate 
domestica casta esset, et ornata ; nisi mens etiam Graecorum 
eruditione prudens efficeretur, et docta. Unde evenit, ut- 
sola Ciceronis oratio inter reliquos omnes Romanos, qui illi 
aetate aut superiores, aut aequales, aut suppares fuere, non 
colore soliim vernaculo pur^ tincta, sed raro et transmarino 
quodam plen^ imbuta, »tam admirabiliter resplendesceret. 

Itaque^ ci^m ipsa lingua Latina^ f^licissimo suo tempore^ 
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in ipsa Roma, in ipso Cicerone, ad summam perfectionem 
sine Grseca lingua non pervenit^ cur quisquam in sola Latina 
(Hiaerit, quod Cicero ipse absque Graeca non invenit? Et, 
cum nos sumus nee felicipres ingenio, nee prudentiores judi- 
cio, quam ipse Cicero fuit; cur temere speramus assequi, 
quod ille non potuit ? Cur imprudenter contendimus eam 
viam inire, qua ipse insistere noluit ? praesertim ciim hunc 
solum, aut hunc potissimum, tanquam summum ducem, se- 
quendum esse ducimus. £t in re literaria, ciim Ciceronis 
imprimis probamus judicium, cur ejus repudiaremus consi- 
lium } Chm prudenter ilium de hac re semper dixisse, cur 
ilium in eadem re rect^ fecisse non insenu^ fateamur? Nisi 
forsan Cicero ipse, judicio quidem prudens, aliis tamen et in- 
utilis consilio, et ineptus exemplo plan^ esse videatur. 

Itaque quemadmodum perspicu^ cognoscimus, quid Cicero 
de hac re prudenter saepe statuit, cons tan ter semper docuit ; 
ita nos libenter sequamur, quod ipse in eadem re felicissim^ 
fecit. Quas igitur Cicero linguas sibi re ipsa utiliter, aliis ex- 
emplo prudenter conjunxit ; absit, ut nos vel separemus illas, 
quod est rudis imperitiae ; vel repudiemus alteram, quod est 
superbas imprudentiae. Nam in hac florere sine ilia, cum 
summa aliqua laude, tam facile continget, quam saepe usu 
eveniet, ut avis una ala cum pernicitate volare, aut vir uno 
pede cum velocitate currere possit. £x omni enim seculo- 
rum memoria, sive ex lectione, sive ex auditione sive ex no- 
titia, commemorare habeo solum unum aut alterum, qui abs- 
aue Graecis Uteris, ad eximiam eloquentiae laudem, in Latina 
lingua' pervenerunt. Sed quemadmodum par est, ut hos ho-* 
mines admiremur, ita tutum non est, ut eosdem imitemur. 
Hos ex animo suspicio, et illis libenter gratulor banc suam 
raram felicitatem. Sed aliis non sum auctor, ut vel parem 
sperent laudem, vel eandem sequantur rationem. Si non alio, 
hoc cert^ nomine, quod Cicero hac via insistere, aut pruden- 
ter ipse noluit, aut frustra cum multis tentare non sit ausus. 
Sed ait quis, " Recih quidem Cicero ; nam ante eum, nemo 
fuit praeter Graecos, ad imitationem proponendus. Sed nunc 
habemus ipsum Ciceronem, eum quidem, cum ixiiversa Grae- 
cia, et cum sin^lo quoque Graecorum, in ea eloquentiae laude 
qua maxime ouisque floruit, comparandum. • Cur igitur non 
Ciceronem solum mihi, variis illis Graecis relictis, ad imitan- 
dum proponerem ?" 

Aliquid est, quod dicis. Ipse enim Ciceronem praecipu^ 
imitandum volo ^ sed tuta via, sed recta ratione, suo ordme^ 
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8UO loco. . £t rationem meam, cur hoc volo^ et qoomodo hoc 
volo, apert^ ostendam. Primiiin, si optarem ipse, alter fieri 
Cicero (quod ante dixi) qua ratione potius fierem, qulmo. ea 
ipsa, qua ipse Cicero factus est Cicero ? Hanc viam, certain, 
cognitam, et expeditam esse, optimut testis est ipse Cicero. 
Itaque ciim gressus nostri rect^ et solids firmati erunt, in hac 
ipsa via, qua prsivit Cicero ad alios ; sic, ut omnes gus et 
aoditos recessus, et varia diverticula, et difficiles anfractos, 

Serfect^ ccra;noscainus ; turn tut6 quidem, et feliciter etiam, 
uce ipsa Minerva, nostram ad Ciceronem viam muniemus. 
£t hoc quidem modo, ut ante dixi, si illustriora exenpla, 
numero multa, genere varia, h Cicerone selecta, ubi ille opti- 
mos Graecos imitatur, per insignem aliquem artificem non so- 
lilm, ut quidam faciunt, diligenter indicata, sed, ut Sturmius 
docet, erudite explicata fuerint. 

£t haec est ilia via, mea certe opinione, qua ad Ciceronis 
imitationem recta pergendum est.. Non, quomodo Riccios 
ostendit Lougolium fecisse, (hoc est, ut ipse putat, excellenti 
ratione 3 ut ego existimo, valde laudabiliter; ut multiseo- 
tiunt, mediocriter, et tolerabiliter ; ut Erasmus et Paulus 
Manutius judicant, inept^, frigid^, et pueriliter,) sed qua ra- 
tione Sturmius Ciceronem imitandum esse, et praeceptis in 
Litefata NobiHtaie perfccte docet, et exemplis in Quiuciiana 
ExplicaHone insigniter ostendit^ 

£t hoc in loco, opportune mihi in mentem venit insignis 
ille in Quinctiana locus : nimirum, Etenim si veriiaie ami- 
. citia,Jide societas, &c. Quae sententia bis est a te, mi Stur- 
mi, mirabili imitationis artificio expressa, primiim, in Amissa 
dicendi Ratione \ postea, in ipsa ExpAcatione Quinctiana, 
In utroque loco eandem orationis formam, diversis quidem 
in rebus, sed varia tractatione elegantissim^ effinxisti. *' Prae- 
ceptor mens k me |)etit timide quidem et verecund^, ro^em 
ut ipse te, tua pace, ut illi liceat, in suo Commentariolo, nac 
dupiici tua unius loci Ciceronis insigni imitatione, pro exem- 
plo abuti.** £t spondeo ipse pro eo, ilium hoc cum honori- 
tica de te et amabili mentione facturum. 

Sed quorsum tantopere, mi Sturmi, laboramus de imita- 
tione? ciim non desunt, qui docti et prudentes videri vo- 
lunt, qui imitationem, vel nullam esse putant, vel nihil pror- 
sus aestimant, vel omnem temer^ permiscent, vel earn totam, 
quaecunque sit, cujuscunque sit, ut servilem et puerilem 
repudiant. Sed hi sunt et inertes, et impend, laborem fu- 
giunt, artem nesciunu Qui ciim naturae omnia ^so judici^ 
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tribnunt ; eandem tamen, optlmis suis praesidiis iniquo con- 
silio spoliant; et res semper conjungendas, magna temeri- 
tate, extrema imprudentia distrahunt. Artis enim et naturae 
dissidium faciunt, quicunque casu non delectu, fortuito non 
obaervatione, in literarum studiis versantur. Isti idem sen- 
tiunt de eleganti ilia eloquentiae parte, quae in numerorum 
ratione collocata est ; illam enim aut nullam esse volunt, aut 
inanem omnem judicant. Et aurium sensum cum artificioso 
et intelligenti animi judicio, nihil commercii habere existi- 
mant. Quern tamen doctrinae locum, id quod isti aut im- 
perit^ nesciunt, aut superb^ contemnunt, principes ill! ia 
omni doctrina viri, Aristoteles, Demetrius, Halicarnasseus» 
Hermogenes, Cicero, Quinctilianus, Sturmius tanto studio 
perpoliverunt, ut in nulla ali^ re accuratius elaborasse vi« 
aeantur. 

Sed illos in sua, sive imperita desidia, sive superba im- 
prudentia, relinquamus ; et hos alteros nos amemus, atque 
aequamur. Qui cilm fuerint optima natura ornati, esse 
item voluere sic doctrina exculti, ut ipsi non magis naturae 
beneficio adjuti, qukm artis praesidio muniti ; nee magis in- 
genio Felices, qukm judicio prudentes, semper habiti sint. 

Et haec mihi de imitandi ratione cogitanti gravis saepe subit 
dolor ob amissos illos libros Dionysii Halicarnassei, quos 
doctissim^ et fusissim^ scripsit de Imitatione et oratoria et 
historica. Quos libros ipse Dionysius in «o commentario^ 
quo suum judicium de universa historia Thucydidis, quid in 
ea vel tuto imitandum, vel caut^ declinandum sit, erudit^^ 
prudenter, et plen^ explicat, caeteris suis libris omnibus an* 
teponit. Sed interim omnes ^octi plurimum debent^ chm 
Andreae Dudithio Pannonio, tum tuo Paulo Manutio, quod 
nuper hunc eruditum commentarium, alter Latin^ doctissim^ 
vertit, (Graeca enim non vidi>) alter typis elegantissim^ excu- 
dit. Nam in eo libro sic omnes Thucydidis virtutes et vitia^ 
et diligenter collegit, et liber^ exposuit ; ut quicquid in eo, 
sive in verborum delectu, sive in sententiarum forma et con- 
structione, sive in rerum judicio et tractatione, vel praedica- 
foile ad ejus laudem, vel vituperabile ad si milium devitatio- 
nem scriptum est ; id omne et plan^ et plene ab Halicarnasseo 
demonstretur. Tanta enim ejus est in singula congerendo di- 
ligentia, in considerando doctrina, in ponderando judicium ; 
ut si ipse jam revivisceretThucydides, credo equidem, non se 
ipse melius noscere, non d^ se aut rectius, aut aequius statuere 
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potuerit. De imitatione historica doctius, ant accuratius 
quicquam, credo uondum exstitit. 

£t quoties ego huoc lego commentarium, (quod sspe qni- 
dem et iibenter facio,) toties in hanc sententiam adducor^ ut 
plan^ ipse existimena, neminem, nee Graecum nee Latinum, 
jnajori facultate ad scribendam historiam unquam venisse, 
quSm Dionysium Halicamasseum ; praesertim, si ad tantam 
oiligentiae et judicii praestantiam accessit etiam, Auffusti be- 
neficio, totus et tantus ille Thesaurus Bibliothecs M. Varro- 
nis. Si Corsan hunc librum, milSturmi, Halicarnassei de 
historiaThucydidis, aliis rebus occupatus nondumlegeris^rogo 
ut men rogatu legas. £t scribas qusso^ an sensus tuus cum 
mea opinione de hoc libro consentiat, necne. Fatetur etiam 
i|)se in eodem libro, se pari ratione de Imitatione Demosthe- 
nica, et alterum librum de civili Philosophia scripsisse. 
Utinam illi exstarent libri ; mente enim quasi jam praecipio^ 
tales libros a tanto.viro scriptos, omnibus eruditionis et pru- 
dentiae praeceptis, quantum ad civilem cognitionem attinet^ 
plen^ abundavisse. 

Hae cogitationes de Imitatione, et ilia mentio ante facta k 
me de Christophoro Lon^olio, qui voluit ipse esse, et aliis 
etiam visus est, insignis Ciceronis imitator, nonnihil me mo- 
vent, ut quid ipse de ejus facultate, et aliorum de eo opinione 
sentiam, tibi aperiam. Qui bene de Longolio sentiunt, ha- 
bent me non repugnantem : quanquam habeo et foris et do- 
mi, quos illi anteponam. Budaeus amicum immerentem ib- 
grata invidia, in quadam ad Erasmum epistola, nimis acerb^ 
premit. Erasmus ^pertius insectatur ; et ilium inept^, fura- 
citer, servili et puerili more, nihil praeter centones ex Cice- 
rone consuere arguit : id quod ipse credo Erasmum aliquo 
potius scripsisse stomacho, qukm certo suo statuisse judicio ; 
nam scio, ubi Longolio jam mortuo, non singularem ali- 
quam, sed summam eloquentiae laudem tribuit. Miror ipse 
magis r^uidem, quid tuo Paulo Manutio in mentem venerit, 
homini, ut audio, natura humanissimo, et, ut video, doctri- 
na excultissimo, ut is Lonsolium, vivus mortuum, bonus 
non malum, eruditus non indoctum, Italus Italorum delicias, 
in Uteris suis ad Stephanum Saulium, etiam in lucem editis^ 
tam acri stilo pungeret. 

Quo consilio hoc fecit, nescio : parum humaniter quidem, 
scio, et an yero judicio, plan^ dubito. Dicit enim Lon^ 
lium esse exilem m sententiis^ non luculentum in verbis, m- 
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opem k Latina lingua, esse prorsus nullum. In eo et judi- 
cium re<juirit, et stultitiam notat. Quanto tu, mi Sturmi, 
moderatius, humanius, atque prudenUus olim ad Ducem Ju- 
liacensium i Ubi, chm de Erasmo et Longolio^ et eorum tota 
controversia gravissimum judicium dederis^ laudem neutri 
adimis; sed suam utrique ingenu^ tribuisti. Atque in eodem 
loco, ubi Manutius Longoiium eousque dejicere tantopere 
laborat, non nihil ipse, mea opinione, labitur. Nam ciim 
eximiam illam suam, et ei, ut ipse scribit, cum paucis com- 
munem, augendae linguas Latinae rationem, singulari prae- 
conio efferat; nimirum, quod exquisitas sententias de Ci- 
cerone excerptas, aliis verbis, qukm poterat lectissimis, or- 
nare consueverat ; an non plane ostendit, se malle cum Cn. 
Carbone in errores abduci, qukm cum L. Crasso recta via in- 
sistere? et opinionem Quinctiliani, judicio Ciceronis ante- 
ponere ? Crassus enim et Cicero, non soliim majori auctori- 
tate pugnant, sed meliori ratione vincunt, inutilem esse la- 
borem, malo consilio aucupari deteriora, ciim recto judicio 
optima sunt praecepta ; et temere captare vulgaria> ciim selec- 
tissima scienter sunt occupata. 

Gaudeo Praeceptorem meum loqui Anglice: ne, cbm tarn 
liber^ dissentit hac in re a Manutio, tantum hominem oifen- 
deret : tamen Manutium non nominat. Nam cum dissen- 
tit ab aliquo, hoc tacit^ ; ciim laud^t quenquam, illud apert^" 
facit. Quanquam si ipse Manutius has literas leveret, non 
est cur offenderetur. Nemo enim melius, qukm lUe novit^ 
Musas ipsas esse non soliim Candidas, sed etiam prudentes: 
quae inter literarum cultores aliquam nonnunquam opinio- 
num dissensionem, et ferunt patienter, et serunt ipsae ali- 
quando non inutiliter ; omnem vero animorum distractionem 
et fieri semper vetant, et esse diu non patiuntur. Itaque 
Paulum tuum Manutium, meum quoque esse volo : nee si- 
nam, ut eum tu plus diligas, qu^m ipse amein. £t quan- 
quam tu loci opportunitate illi propior es, benevolentiae ta- 
men studio, et omcii etiam repraesentatione, ciim usus ferrety 
ut sis conjunctior, profecto non permittam. 

Idem cogito de aliis in Italia clarissimis viris, de Petro 
Victorio, de Jovita Rapicio, qui erudite et eleganter de 
NuMERO Oratorio scripsit: de Carolo Sigonio, de Jo- 
anne Baptista Pigna Fcrrariensi, de Petro Bargaeo Pisano. 
Nam quantum Carolo Sigonio omnes docti debent, pro utra- 
que utriusque urbis republica, tanta dili^entia, tanta doc- 
trina^ tanto orationis lumine expUcata^ et imperitus^ qui non 
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clar^ videt, et inviduSy qui non ing^o^ htttm, habendos est 
fiara vero ilia doctrina, et grave etiam illod judicimny quo 
Baptista Pigna aureolum Horatii libnim De Artb Poetica 
fuausim^ explicuit, magno me commovit dcsiderio videndi 
etiam ea, quae in tres libros Rhetoricos Aristotelis pari ratione 
oonscripsit ; in quibus^ ut ille ipse scribit, ad artis oratoiiaB, ab 
intelligendi principe optim^ tradits, perfectissima praecepta, 
ex Graecorum et Latinorum dicendi principum orationibus, 
ex Ethicis item, Politicis, et Historicis, omnis generis exem- 
pla adjunxit. £t quale opus hoc sit, quanquam oculis non- 
dum vidi, animo tamen qukm praeclarum illud stt^ cum mag- 
na voluptate jam praecepi. 

Scripsit idem baptista Pigna, ut ipse testatur, alterum 
librum, QjuoBstiones Sophocleas : ubi de tota doctrina Tragi- 
ca, de Senecae vitiis, de Graecorum Tragicorum virtutibus 
fos^ tractavit. Nee minori hujus libri videndi desiderio 
teneor^ mi Sturmi : quoniam Sophocles et Euripides, mea 
cert^ opinionCy cum Platone et Xenophonte in omni civilis 
oo^nitionis explicatione, conferri possunt: praesertim qiu)d 
attmet ad eorum mores, consilia, instituta, et eventa, qui in 
splendore aulico vitam suam traducunt. 

Petrus Angelus Bargaeus Pisanus, carmine divino Kvniyi' 
rutk complexus est : nee minus excellit dicendi facultate. Is 
scripsit, ut ex ejus scripto et Manutii testimonio intelligp, 
doctissimos etiam Commentarios in eruditum ilium Deme- 
trii libellum De Elocutione. An hie liber, et illi, quos 
commemoravi Joannis Baptistae Pignae, in lucem prodieie, 
aut sint prodituri, admodum aveo scire. Si homio es, mi 
Sturmi, noc meo rogatu, per literas tuas cognosce primo 
^uoque tempore, k Paulo Manutio, qui omnium optim^ 
istud intelligit. Et quid ille respondet, ad me quamprimum 
perscribas : nihil enim mihi gratms facturus es. Et manibus 
Longolii aeternam felicitatem exopto, qui mihi hoc a te 
postulandi occasionem dedit. " Et tibi, mi Sturmi, gratias 
mgentes ago, quod de Imitatione oratoria scribis ; quod mihi 
mittere poiliceris, quae dictata sunt." Mitte igitur, et quam- 
primum mitte : ut Pra?ceptor meus, qui nunc est fer^ nudus, 
et planb deformis, istinc aliquem elegantiorem mutuans 
amictum, nonnihil cultius vestitus, et inde superbior fiictus, 
in lucem audacius prodeat. 

Interim vero cupio a te scire, an Imitatio hoc loco tam 
lat^ patere debeat, ut eam etiam exercitationem complec- 
tatur, quam nos Metaphrasin nominamus. Quae M/^uijo-ip 
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tamea k Platone in tertio de Republica dicitur : ubi ipse So- 
crates orationem Chrysae sacerdotis ex & \u&l(tg libero sermone 
elegantissime dissolvit. £t cur iion appelletur imitatio, non 
video : ctim videam in eo loco et quaedam prudenter ablata, 
et multa ingeniose commutata. Idem sentio de pari consilio 
Lucretii Latinissimi poetae ; qui, di versa ratione insignem 
illam Thucydidis explicationem pestis, erudito et eleganti 
carmine illigavit. 

At quid facis, mi Aschame, inquis, quod tu non literos, 
sed libellum hoc tempore ad me ? Quod facio, facio libenter, 
et chm voluptate, mi Sturmi ; prsesertim in hac dulci et 
domestica mea, ab omni aulico negotio otiosa, hoc tempore, 
et libera cessatione; dum Princeps mea nunc longius ab 
urbe, non in Musarum sacrario Palladi, (quod reliquo toto 
anno facit,) sed inter silvas Dianae, de more hoc tempore 
serviat. 

Et haec prolixitas mea, mihi quidem non est molesta, et tibi 
item spero, non admodum erit ingrata. Cum enim mihi 
nullum in scribendo taedium attulerit, ne tibi magnum in 
legendo fastidium sit paritura, non valde pertimesco. £t si 
ninil aliud, hoc certe efficiam ; ut tu certo intelligas, hoc 
longo silentio meo, meum erga te amorem minime esse di- 
minutum. Intelliges prseterea, quod adhuc etiam de litera- 
rum studiis nostrarum in me resideat eadem cogitatio, licet 
non par facultas, quae tum fuit, ciim ego primum, D. Buceri 
hortatu, literas illas prolixas ad te dederim ; quas tu pera- 
mice quidem, amoris hostri mutui publicas testes esse vo- 
luisti. 

Nunc vero fructus ille otii nostri academici, qui tibi 
aliquis tum visus est, ita jam omnis in hoc negotio aulico 
quotidie languescit, et eo indies, tanquam vinum fugiens, 
paulatim decidit ; ut plane verear, tuo ne judicio prorsus exa- 
ruisse videatur. Itaque peropportuna est mihi dulcis ilia 
et peramabilis tua mecum expostulatio ; cilm me vocas, fes- 
tive tu quidem, sed nimis vere, hominem desidiosum : et 
ciim amanter postulas, ut nos ipsi nostram multorum anno- 
rum intermissam scriptionem revocemus, et nos inter nos 
mutuis crebro literis salutemus, atque consolemur. 

De mea vero diutina taciturnitate, nihil dico ; nee veniam 
vald^ peto, nee excusationem admodum quaero : quam licet 
justam et probabilem adferre possim, uti tamen ilia nolo; 
ne ipsa esset, mihi quidem molesta, et tibi non laetabihs. 
Verum ne tu in hoc meo desidioso silentio nimium trium- 
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phes; qtianquam ipse in hoc scribendi officio commenda^ 
tionem tibi magnam libenter tribuo, mihi ver6 nullam su- 
mo ; tamen sic tecum jure possum contendere. Tu litera- 
mm multarum numero, ^o unius magnitadine; tu yariis 
tchedulis, ego hoc volumine ; tu sententiarum pondere, e^ 
verborum cumulo ; tu erudita brevitate, ego loquacitate rudi ; 
tu amoris crebra declaratione^ ego benevolentiae perpetuo 
studio : sic uterque nitimur^ ut tu me, an ego te, in hac con- 
tentione superem> non multum quidem laborem. 
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EI2 THN TOT XPISTOT 

'AAI2 'Evd/ou (pXudtpov. 
"Afiuit MoZffa X^S^^^9 

Ze/iv^y xpSruffOv tHyuvoy 
SrocuMU/i6vc|/ "AvaxTt, 

Brtff«vp\, xoLvipaart, 

T/ 2o), t/ fTp&Toy ttjrw; 
OlXctf Xiyfiy ^y^x^ocToy $poro7fft, 
MeatA.ptffO'f Tf Aaffxoat yqi<^v 

Hats Sihs wv cdovcf ! 
8/\<u Xsyciv inrxyfoiCTot BhOy 
'EkioVf in XCrpw W tr^pSint 

TiV f$coxf Ilar^^! 

e^A.ctf u>{/^d' atJ0-ai 

eia'<p»TOv ^pfafxSof 

Ko) ftl^dcXwroy A^^iiVy 
Ka) sivarov ^octiri^ ta/jiirral 
*AXX^ /jiot 9.fi^t%pifi*t Kpactitm opogf 
Ka2 roXudp^ou xcX^tou yeyufi otfara, 
*OXXiJyTcoy, iSxXu/ieycov t«. 
*Ex0^pfT If X^(poy ofi/Jioira' 
Tig fxicffog xpffiarou r^t&v, 
'Slg ouScv ^aiv ucfXof! 
*£x 8* rrdt$)7 TtTp^^vyt vpifiw^i 
Jlpii V xifuvov 
'Hiiojs Xixv(pdjf 
Ka) wXtyS/v Uglv Kg&rof 
Eyxdt^o'iov ^erdcaaaf, 
Vrthsifffft yift^otg 
TItiroipfAiirti¥ cydft xa) Mai 
A»Bpwr§ rdcXov, rdUr* deTa$i)f $>Jviigi 

*Eff$iirtc ptf^v, 
Ka) TtJjTTf aripvoff 
Ko) t/XXi ^o/tijv, 
Ka) a^rX^cy^^ya xiyoCr* 
'H ov^ ^p^a; 6XoTo^tfoy^ 
Sr/X^rr* oi; f Xoy< 
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X'ot7/totTi craX^/nip^; 
T^ /a\v &ii^ »poTi<p«09 
Ki4iXov/B^MM> ixAt^ney 
*O^VOT6/Aonrt xwtfcuc' 

T^ th ««) fX fUX(u9 

Tltxpnffi o^/AvXex^ai. 

Kffl nryj^r /9Xff Jfpttw « 

ASreu' '^xetj^t, Sidi ycuoev* 

-T*, iX/y <?rT« Xe/5f« S^pua 

April 19, 1633. 

Conscripta est haec Ode, et pia et erudita, & doctinimo yiro, Tho. 
Mastersi CoU. Novi apud Oxonienses olim Socio. 
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I. 



TO MR. EDWARD RAVEN, FELLOW OP ST. JOhI^'S GOLLBOE^ 

IN CAMBRIDGE.* 

S. P. in Chrisio Jem, 

Our journey out of England to Mechlin in Brabant, I 
"wrote unto you from Cologne. Observe this— -to write unto 
me how many letters you receive from me ; what day they 
be written, and from what place. I wrote unto you four 
letters ; from Gravesend, f from Calais, from Antwerp, J from 
Cologne ; § and this is the first from Augsburg. 

As I wrote in my last letter, Sd Oct. we came to Mechlin. 
I told you at large both of the abbey with 16OO nuns, and 
also of the Landgrave, || whom we saw prisoner. He is lusty, 
well-favoured, somethmg like Mr. Hebilthrout in the face : 
hasty, inconstant; and to get himself out of prison, would 
fight, if the Emperor would bid him, with Turk, French, 
English, God, and the DeviL The Emperor perceiving his 
busy head without constancy, handles him tnereafter : his 
own Grermans, as it is said, being well content that he is 
forthcoming. 

John Fr^erick is clean contrary, noble, courageous, con- 
stant, one in all fortunes, desired ot his friends, reverenced of 
his foes, favoured of his Emperor, loved of all. He hath 

* These letters are unskilfully transcribed, so that proper names are 
not always recoverable. 

f 21 Sept 155 J. Roger. Aschami Epist lib. 3. 

% Oct 1. ibid, § Oct 12. ihid. 

I) Of Hesse. See Ascham's letter to Edward Raven, ttii wpttL^ 
p. 212. edit Lond. 1590. 

SA 
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been proffered of late, it U said, by the Emperor, that if he 
will subscribe to his proceedings, to go at large, to have all 
his dignities and honour aeain, and more too. His answer 
was from the first, one, and is still, that he will take the Em- 
peror for his sracious sovereign lord : but to forsake God and 
nis doctrine, ne will never do, let the Emperor do with hi^ 
body what he will. 

At Mechlin we saw a strange bird. The Emperor doth 
allow it 8d. a-day. It is milk-white, greater than a swan, 
with a bill somewhat like a shovel, andhaving a throat well 
able to swallow, without grief or touch of crest,* a white 
penny-loaf of England, except your bread be bigger than 
your bread-master of St. John s is wont willingly to make it. 
The eyes are as red as fire, and, as they say, it is an hundred 
years old. It was wont in Maximilians days to fly with 
nim whithersoever he went. 

4 Octob. we went to Brussels, twelve miles. In the mid- 
way is a town called Vilfort, with a notable strong hcdd of 
the Emperor*s in it. Traitors and condemned persons lie 
there. At the town's end is a notable strong place of execu* 
tion, where worthy WilL Tyndali was unworthily put to 
deadi. Ye can match Brussels in England but with London. 

At afternoon I went about the town. I came to the friar 
Carmelites house, where Edward Billick ¥ras warden ; not 
present there, but being then at Cologne, in another house of 
nig, I heard their even-song : after, i desired to see the li- 
brary. A friar was sent to me, and led me into it. There 
was not one good book but Lyra. The friar was learned^ 
spoke Latin readily, entered into Greek, hadng a vm good 
wit, and a greater desire to leamiiig. He was gentle and 
honest ; and being a papist, and knowing me to be a pirot»- 
stant, yet showed me all epntleness, and would n^ds give 
me a new book in verse, tiued De Rusiicitate Mm-nSi^ 

6 Octob. from Brussels to Louvain, twelve nules. We 
came hither at eleven, and went away before two ; and there 




grey. 

Antwerp, Uy have conveyed my lord ambassador to Louvain. 

He left word, thai if he missed my loid by the way, that I in 

* 

* Touch qfcrat I da not undentiad: petb^ it macf be without 
touch of cruttf without breaking the crust 
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any case should lie and use his house as my own, in his ab- 
sence. His house is trim. I wrote a letter to him with his 
own ink and paper. He is loved of all, and regarded with 
the best ; nor doth not use the company of J. Clement and 
Rastall, who, to see a mass freely in Flanders, are content to 
forsake, like slaves, their country. As we entered into our 
inn, the vice-chancellor, with his bedels, came out of our 
ioo, the vice-chancellor being more like in apparel and port 
to our priest of Homyngshire, than to the comeliness of Mr. 
Dr. Parker, and the bedels more like Harry fiarber and 
Angar, than Mr. Adams and Mr. Meyres. 
. I went to P. Nonnius*s chamber, to have talked with 
him; but he was either drunken at home, or drinking 
abroad; for lie was making merry, and could not be seen, as 
an English boy, his pupil, told me. He reads Tully s Ora- 
tionsat nine of the clock: at one of the clock, Theodoras 
Landius read (whom I heard) CEd. SophocL Gnsch He read 
that chiding place betwixt CEdipus and Creon, beginning 
0Mt fif , &c. reading twenty-one verses. His heaters, being 
about eighty, did knock him out with such a noise, as i 
have not heard. This college is called Trilingue and BuS" 
Mdianum, where he reads. If Louvain« as far as I caa 
mark, were compared with Cambridge, Trilin^e with St. 
John*s, or Trinity college, Theod. JLandius with Mr. Car, 
puis do far excel. The reader, in o7, followed our pronun- 
ciatton. I tarried so long at his lectures, that my lord was 
ridden out of the town ; and as I posted after my lord, so do I 
now post out of Louvaih to Tillemont, nine miles off. 

The town is walled, and so is every town we lay in be* 
twixt Dover and Augsburg. There I saw nuns and papists 
dance at a bridal. These be news to you, but old to that 
oounttT, where it is lawful to that BabylonicaL papistry to 
serve Bacchus, and what unhonesty they will, so they med« 
die not with Christ, and his word : Nam quae communio t&m 
nebris cum luce f 

' We were drawn up the Rhine by horses. The grapes 
grow on tl]^ brant rocks so wonderfully, that ye will marvel 
BOW men dare climb up to them, and yet so plentifully, that 
it is not only a marvel where men be found to labour it, but 
also where men dwell that drink it. Seven or eiglitdays 
journey ye cannot cast your sight over the compass of vines. 
And surely this wine of Bhine is so good and natural, so 
temperate, so very like itsdif, as can be wished for man*8 use. 

2 a2 
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I was afraid* when I came out of England to miss beer ; but 
I am more afraid when I shall come to England^ that I can- 
not lack this wine. 

19 Octob. to Worms. The great church of this ci^r 
appears all the way like King*s college cradle. The city is 
^reat and fair ; but because the plague was in it, I kept me 
in my inn. 

20 Octob. to Spires, a eood city. Here I first saw Stcnv 
mi us deperiodis. I founa also here A^ax, Electra, and An- 
tigone of Sophocles, excellently, by my judgement, transla^ 
ted into verse, and fair printed tnis summer by Gryphius. 
Your stationers do ill, that at least do not provide you a re- 
g^ter of all books, especially of old authors. Here, at Spires, 
we were a day's journey and a half from Argentine. My 
lord was willing to go thither ; and whether X was or no, 
you, Edward Kaven, can guess : but word came from Mr. 
Hobbie, I beshrew him, to haste our journey ; or else I had 
talked with Sturmius, to whom I wrote, and sent Mr. Bu- 
cer*s letters ; and he wrote a^in to me at Augsburg, sending 
me the copy, which Mrs. fiucer brought to me at Cam- 
bridge. One sentence Sturmius wrote to me in his last 
letter, which some of you will be glad to hear. The sen- 
tence is this : *' Regis non memini in praefatione, ut nunc lo- 
quuntur, ad D. Elizabetham. Ejus Majestati locus destinatur 
in Aristotelicis meis dialogis, in qui bus stylum meum cotidie 
acuo, ut siquid possit contra barbariem, in heis ostendat 
quantulum sit, quod in e& conficiendd possit.*' 

23 Octob. we rode through the dutchy of Vilebergland, 
through which runs the goodly river called Necker. We 
met with a noble lady, which is the duchess of Milan and 
Lorrain, daughter to the kins of Denmark. She should once 
have been married to king Henry the VIII. before my lady 
Anne of Cleves. She had been with the Emperor, and, as 
some thought, she went a-wooing to the prince of Spain. 
She had in her company about 300 horses, most part great 
horses, and gennets, herself having sixteen ladies following 
her on palfreys. She had thirty-six mules laded with her 
chamber-stuff, besides a great nimiber of waggons laded with 
other stuff. A great number of raiscals bdonging to her 
kitchen and stable came drabbling in the dirt on foot. I never 
saw lady of her port in my life. 

Some of you will jest at my diligence in seeking old monu* 
menu ; but I do it for the remembrance veteris et amici 
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praceptoris, Mr. Pember, whom I do not forget, and I know 
would hold me excused, because I write not to him, if he 
knew what business I have. I pray you, Mr. Raven, make 
him partaker of this my trifling talk. 

But friends is content with all things. I pray you, Mr. 
Raven, use Mr. Pember as you would use me ; comtnend me 
to him, Mr. Raven, and desire him, which 1 know he doth, 
to learn Christ out of Christ's own Gospel ; and let that coiu 
sensus ecclesia alone, which deceives many worthy and 
learned wits in Cambridge, which is nothing else indeed but 
a privy sink to convey the dregs of papistry into all places. 
Papists here do use it to confirm the primacy of Rome. 

28 Octob. We rode towards AugsDurg, a mile on this side 
the city. Mr. Philip Hobbie, with a great number of horse* 
where was Thomas Hobbie, and Greorge Wheatly, mine old 
friend, which did convey us honourably to our lodgine, 
which is the abbey of St. George. Ye may see it in Munster s 
description. And thus ye may oid me welcome to Au^burg. 
And if I should bid you farewell also, ye would now give me 
leave, because I am sure ye are weary of my long talk : but 
because I think some of you would glad hear hc^ we have 
done since we came, I will yet a little more trouble you. 

I thank God, and my lord ambassador, I lack no money, 
which is the best comfort in a strange countr)^ only I lack 
leisure to write to my friends when I would, and to learn the 
tongues here as I could wish. 

I wrote part of this letter three months ago ; and now it is 
the 3d of January. Five days in the week my lord and I con- 
tinually study the Greek tongue, that I am alway either look* 
ing for my lord's lectures, or else with my lord : two days I 
write my lord's letters into England ; so that I never so much 
as go into the town, but only Tuesday, to deliver our letters 
to me post. If I had leisure to mark things, and write things, 
I trow I would come as well furnished home as most part of 
Englishmen do. And that thing which I thought should have 
been the cause, why I should have sent you many news, doth 
in a manner forbid me to send any ; and that is, because I 
know so much ; and being in this room that I am, I must 
needs keep them close, because they be credit unto me ; and 
though I knew them otherwise, yet I must and will let them 
alone. Vahan hath a better life than either my lord or I. 
He lacks nothing, he fares well, he lives well, he may do 
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what he list, stady what he list, go to the £mperor*8 cour^ 
or elsewhere, when he list. If he do not come home well 
furnished with much knowledge, he little consideTS what 
God doth call him to by this journey. If I were any man's 
man, as Vahan is mine, I would wish no better felicity 
abroad. Those that stopped S. Wright from this occasion^ 
shall never be able to make him amends ; for in lacking no- 
thing, he should have studied, and seen what he had list. 
There can be no greater commodity to an Englishman abroad. 
If Wright had ten fellowships of Sl John, it would not 
counter-weigh with the loss of this occasion : for, besides 
Dutch, French, and Italian, which he should have learned, 
in a manner, whether he would or no, he might have learn- 
ed as much Greek and Latin, and perhaps more, than in 
St. John s. I am almost an Italian myself, and never look 
on it. 

If I should tell you nothing of Augsburg, I should do such 
a noble city much wrong. At a few things, guess the rest 
There be nve merchants in this town, thought able to dis- 
burse as much ready money as five of the greatest kings in 
Christendom. The Emperor wquld have borrowed money 
of one of them. The merchant said, he might spare ium 
ten hundred thousand guilders, and the Emperor would have 
had eighteen ; a guilder is 3^. 6d. These merchants be— three 
brethren, Fuggers, two brethren, Barogartner. One of the 
Fuggers doth lodge, and hath done all the year, in his house, 
the Emperor, the king of the Romans, the prince of Spsdn, 
and the (]ueen of Hungary, resent of Flanders, which is 
here, besides his family audi children: His house is covered 
with copper : there l>e a number of houses in this town, 
which set in Cheapside, would over-look and over-brag the 
whole street. There comes to this town commonly every 
market-day, three and twenty hundred waggons loaded with 
things to sell, &c. 

I nave seen the Emperor twice, first sick in his prtvy- 
chamber, at our 6rst coming. He k)oked somewhat like the 
parson at Epurstone. He had on a ^wn of black taflety, 
and a furrea night-cap on his head, Dutch-like, ha^ng a 
seam over the crown, like a great cod-piece. I saw him dso 
on St. Andrew*s day, sitting at dinner at the feast of Golden 
Fleece; he and Ferdinando both under one cloth of estate; 
then the prince of Spain 3 all of one side, as the knights of 
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the Garter do in England; afler orderly^ Mr. Bussie, master 
of the horse, duke aAlya^ a Spaniard^ the duke of Bavaria^ 
the prmce of Piedmont^ the count of Hardenbursh. 

I stood hard by the Emperor's table. He had touT courses; 
he had sod beef very gooa^ roast mutton, baked hare : these 
be no service in England. The Emperor hath a good face, 
a constant look : he fed well of capon ; I have had a better 
from mine hostess Barnes many times in my chamber. He 
and Ferdinando ate together very handsomely, carving them- 
selves where they list, without any curiosity. The Emperor 
drank the best that ever I saw ; he had his head in the glass 
five times as long as any of us, and never drank less than a 

§ood quart at once of Rhenish wine. His chapel sung won* 
erful cunningly all the dinner-while. Ferdinando is a 
very homely man ; gentle to be spoken to of any man, and 
now of great power and riches. The prince of Spain, I 
think, is not in all so wise as his father. Maximilian, Fer* 
dinando*s son, now king of Bohemia, is a worthy gentleman, 
learned, wise, liberal, gentle, loved and praised of all. 

The general council shall begin at Trent the first of next 
May. Cardinal Pole shall be president there, as it is com- 
monly said. I have seen the Pope's bull already' for it. 

If Mr. Cheke would get a living of the king, my lord am- 
bassador would send me to see all Italy, and other countries ; 
so I believe I would. I would report the manner of the ge- 
neral council, and mark the' state of the world, as well as 
some other. I would trust to have the letters of most am- 
bassadors to their cities, that I might more freely see things 
than commonly Englishmen do, that gp into Italy. My lord 
hath promised me to write to Mr. Cheke and others for the 
same purpose : and I do not doubt but my * lady's grace, my 
mistress, when she shall consider the honest and true service 
^at I did her, will help also the same. 

Grod's doctrine is so earnest in this town, as I never saw. 
The churches be made like theatra, one seat higher than an- 
other, and round about be stages above, as it is at the Kine's 
college buttery-door; and in Christmas the pulpit in the 
midst. The table of the Lord stands comely in the higher 
end. On Ohristmas-day I did communicate amongst them. 
There was above 1500 that did communicate that day. 
Ye see, gpod fellows and friends, how glad I am to talk 

* The lady (afterwards queen) Efizabeth 
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with jou, reincmbcfiM jaa alwajs, wishing oft to be 
amonnt you, where b the inoic pleasuit life in the world. I 
•hould not take pleasore at thinp here, if I did noc remember 
how ^adl^r I shall talk of them amoont joa. He thai is 
able to maintain bis life in Iraming at Cambridge, knoweth 
not what a felicity be hath. I praj God I may meet with 

rpo there, whom 1 left at St. Jolm s. I do salute yon all : 
name none, because I would leaTC out none, and because I 
lore all. I do make you weary. And thus ftire you well all 
in the Lord, and pray for me. 

AugusUt Vindelicorum, 20 Januarn, 1551. 

R.A.* 

IL 

CAI.I55IMO AMICO MEO EDWARDO RAySVy SOCIO GOL> 

LEGII J0HAVNI8. 

I AM much beholden to my lord and my lady. I was yet, 
thanked be God, never sick. This Rhenish wine is so gen- 
tle a drink, I cannot tell how to do when I come home. 

News ye look for, and few I dare write. Whether the 
Emperor go against the Turk, into Italy, into Spain^ against 
Magdeburgh, or come down into Flanders, it b not yet cer- 
tain. We will go with him whithersoever he go, except he 
go to the devil. The Turk coming with a great power 
against Hungary, Ferdinando, within these two days, de- 

Earts hence to meet the Turk aforehand, with his two no- 
le sons, Maximilian king of Bohemia, and Ferdinand arch- 
duke of Austria. Maximilian is a prince peerless, except 
the king our master. He is twenty-three years old, lus^, 
courageous, wise, hardy, liberal, gentle, learned, virtuous^ 
godly: he can speak eight tongues perfectly. I pray God 
he may give the Turk an overthrow. He carrieth with him 
the hearts, ^ood-wills, and prayers of rich and poor, and the 
commendation of all that is wise. 

Fra. George, a stout friar, and a bishop of Transylvania^ 
(look your maps,) gave the Turks an overthrow this winter t 

* This letter being very long, several little particulars are left 
out ; but nothing that alters or interrupts the sense. The rest are 
given entire.— Mr. Baker. 
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I saw Fra. George*8 letter 'written to the palatine of the 
Rhine^ requiring aid of the princes of Germany. The let- 
ter was dated January 12, 1551. If we go into Turkey, (£ 
pray Grod we may,) we shall sail goodly down by noble Da- 
nubius. 

Pope Julius is a very king. He hath made a boy of his 
kitchen, an ape-keeper, cardinal de Monte, whereof he was 
cardinal himself. Men say now, Parturiunt monies 3 nascitur 
simia turpis. 

The Emperor last Sunday in his chapel, within Fugger's 
house, gave waruingto all the electors and states to be at the 
general council at Trent 1° Maii, where they say cardinal 
Pole shall be president. But all wise men think there will 
be no council at all; for the Pope purposing neither to 
amend his life nor redress his doctrme, may lose more than 
win thereby. The Germans were never more stouter in 
God*s cause. The Emperor is too wise and forecasting a 
prince, either to fall out with Germany, or the Pope; for by 
a general council, he is likely either to make the Pope, of an 
uncertain friend, a stedfast enemy ; or else the Germans, of 
secret repines, open foes. Magdeburgers be stout persons : 
the duke of Mechlenburg, whom they took prisoner, isdead^ 
as men say; and it is even now reported, that Mauritius 
hath raised his siege, and Magdeburg strongly furnished for 
two or three years. Two Emperors have made war against 
that town, and have lefl their bodies buried in Magdeburg 
for monuments, and the town as a maid undefiled. Well ! 
God send quietness to hb church. Men think there will be 
business about Piedmont and Milan shortly. 

England need fear no outward enemies. The lusty lads 
verily DC in England. I have seen on a Sunday more likely 
men walking in PauFs church than I ever yet saw in Augs- 
burg, where lieth an Emperor with a garrison, three kings, 
a queen, three princes, a number of dukes, &c. 

Here was justs since Candlemas. The tilt was in a street 
before the Emperor's lodging. The houses-be eight or nine 
stories high, that a wonderful number of people may look out 
of windows. Their spears were small, their decking was 
above measure. The prince of Spain justed gently ; tor he 
neither hurt himself, his horse, his spear, nor him that he. 
ran with, ^loble Maximilian ran not. 

If Vahan were an honest fellow, he might write at large 
of many things ; for he hath good leisure. 
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Well, to bid you farewell : the Turk is set upon war, the 
Pope upon mischief, the Emperor upon wisdom and po- 
licy, the Germans upon God*8 doctrine 3 and the Spaniards 
also be the people of God, for all the world hates them. 

I study Greek apace, but no other tongue; for I cannoL 
I trust to see England shortly, God willing. I am sorry that 
I have no word from Ireland. Commendations to aU, be- 
cause I would leave out none ; to Dr. Haddon, father Bo- 
cer, John Scarlett, mine hostess Barnes. If ye will see Fug- 
ger*s library, look on Mr. Pember's letter.^— — From Augs* 
burg, 23 Feb. 1551. 

1 never yet received letter out of England. 



III. 

, TO MT ASSURED AND ESPECIAL FRIEKD MR. EDWARD 
RAVEV, FELLOW IV ST. JOHN*S COLLEGE. 

S. P. in Christo Je$u> 

I CAVNOT think, my eood Edward Raven, that because ye 
cither forget me, or ne^cct me, ye write iMXhine unto me. 
I suppose ye know not how to send. Send to Mr. Eland, 
and ne may deliver them at the White Friars to Mr. Stephen 
Hales, and he can and will send them to me as fitly as you 
rnxf send to London. My good Thomas Leaver hath not 
deceived me, but written a large letter unto me. I marvel 
that 'Mr. Henry Stiland vrrites not. None of you lacks mat- 
ter; and your longest letters be most looked for. Write how 
good Dr. Maden doth, and all his. If I might have had a 
stroke in bishoprics, I wish, &c. and I would I had been at 
home in England at that time. Commend me to Mrs. Ma- 
den, and our Col. D. Maden. If he and I live together, he 
shall be sure of a stedlast loving friend. I ask nothing so 
much as good-will; for all other goods I trust to provide well 
enough myself. 

Now, Edward, I pray you as him whom I trust and love 
as myself, mark the manner, towardness, and bringing up, 
&c. and whether Dr. Maden would be very glad tibereof, or 
no ; and whether he is plain in the matter, or double and 
wavering ; for if, &c. Ye perceive what I mean, and add 
what ye list 3 for in this matter, or in any other, I trust you 
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as myself. Let no man read thb letter^ or see it ; be secret 
and close ; and so bid Dr. Maden. But I need not write 
this to you. As you send me word of the matter, so shall 
you hear from me : for as I shall know your affections, so 
then I will enter into the matter myself more plainly. Ye 
need not let Dr. Maden see this part of my letter ; for now 
I would only prove by you what this part would think of the 
matter, it it snould be. I do not doubt but ye will both 
do it friendly, and even handle it wisely ; for your counsel^ 
Edward, and advice in that matter, surely I will follow. 
When you write, seal your letters so, that they may not be 
opened, &:c. 

Keep my chamber well : I heard say some was in it; I 
know not. What you do I am content, and well content. 
If the master meddle in my interest, I am not content; and 
he had as good no. Be stont, Edward, and doubt not but 
I will and shall be able to bear you out. 

Purpose, my Edward, to live in godliness and learning ; 
for that is life only. I see emperors, kings, princes, &c. 
live not, but play their lives upon stages. Suspicion, care^ 
fear, n^, and a thousand miseries and aircgfou, turn and toss 
their lives. 

Edward, I purpose, God willing, that you and I will live 
together, and look and laugh at the world. I trust to provide 
for us both ; and that little that I shall have, take it, and use 
it as your own. 

I am very well, thanked be Grod, and in great favour with 
my lord and lady. My lord surely is a witty man, and serves 
his God, his king, and his country, nobly here. If you hear 
any thin^ to the contrary, be bold, Edward, of my word to 
reprove it. Yesterday we received letters from the king's 
council, full of thanks and gentleness. 

Write how my money is received there, and make mine 
account well; and think not that 205. is my debt to you, 
Edward, but all that ever I have. Write of !^icer, and what 
my friend Haddon [thinketh] on him ; but I commit it to my 
Henry Stiland, to write at large of Bucer, because you shall 
write of other matters. I trust Will. Taylor, John Bee, 
and Thomas Wilson, will not be behind. I pray God I may 
find these good fellows at Cambridge ; for there is the life 
that no man knows, but he that nadi sometime tasted it^ 
and especially if one be able to live plentifully there. 
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Will. Ireland and R. Calibut, in Easter week, departed 
from Venice towards England through France. I beshrew 
them, they came not this way ; and so tell my good Ireland. 
And I trust, when hfe cometh home, ye two will take any 
thine that I have as ]^our own. I write not this so oft, Ed- 
ward, as I mean it faithfully, and from my heart; which doth 
cause me so oft to repeat it. 

I know ye will answer all my letters with one long one. 
Make one packet of all your letters together, if any other will 
write, and so send them. 

Some news I must needs write. 

The Turk's army entered Transylvania. The great king 
of Tartary is the Turk's standard-bearer : and the Turk hath 
made a league with the Sophy, which is king of Persia. We^ 
shall have hot war in Hungry -, and would to God the Em-. 

feror would go thither. Ferdinando, with his noble son 
ing Maximilian, were almost both drowned in Danubius^ 
goinz to Vienna. 

The Turk's preparation is great per mare Mediterraneum, 
and the Venetians of late have sent a great force into Cor- 
cyra. The prince Andrew Doria hath chased one of the 
Turkish captains, called Dragut Hayes, into such a state upon 
Afric shore, not far from the isle of Zerbic, that he is like 
to be taken, with all his ships. 

The matters of Parma and Italy, Ireland shall tell you. 
Some of the Pope's bishops hath been at Tridentum at the 
beginning of May, and have deferred the council ad calen^ 
das Septemhris : but I believe it be ad calendas Chcecas. 

Magdeburgers be vengeable fellows: they have almost 
marred all duke Maurice's men ; and yet they be as strong 
as ever they were. 

This I wrote the 10th of May ; but this 12° Mali news are 
come, that Andrew Doria is either taken by the Turks, or at 
least his whole navy lost. The certainty ye shall shortly 
know : and this day, I hear say, that the siege of Magdeburg 
is quite dispatched. The French king sets upon the realm of 
Navarre. So many irons, and so hot, be ill to handle. 

I hear from Sturm ius every week. 

Hieronimus Wolfius, that translated Demosthenes and 
Isocrates, js in thb town. I am well acouainted with him, 
and have brought him twice to my lord's to dinner. He 
looks very simple. He telleth me, that one Borrheus, that. 
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hath written well upon Aristot. prior. &c. hath even now in 

Srinting goodly commentaries upon Aristotle*s Rhetoric. But 
turmius will obscure them all. 

Joachimus Camerarius hath two goodly books in printing 
at fiasil, which he hath been in hand withal many years. The 
one is Commentaries upon Plautus : the other is called De 
Homine ; a lexicon for all things Greek and Latin belonging 
ad res humanas. 

The codliness, and constancy, and discipline of this town, 
is increaible. Three or four thousand singing at one church 
at a time, is but a trifle. If a papistical churcn have a dozen, 
it is well furnished. Upon Shrove Thursday, at night, a 
wonderful sort of Spaniards did whip themselves naked 
through the streets, deep with sorrow. 

Ye write not to me ; therefore 1 have no courage to do as 
I would, or else I wouli write many things to you. 

There was many companies, and of the Emperor's house 
113, which went at nine of the clock at night, accompanied 
with 800 torches. No small fools bore torches that night, 
but very many great lords, in ^^^^ of crimson and purple, 
velvet, full of agglets of gold. The prince of Piedmont, thef 
duke of Alva, one of the Emperor s council, bore torches 
that night ; a wonderful 'EdcXodmo-x/a to live so abominable 
all the year, and then will needs make amends with God 
whether he will or not. 

I could declare to you, as I wrote it to my lady of War« 
wick ; but I cannot tell what to say to you, ye be so unkind : 
I have called Vahan L. K.* many times, that having so much 
leisure, he never writes. But I now judge him wiser than I. 
I know, Edward, there is no fault in you. 

If ye will know how I do, I think I shall forget all 
tongues but the Greek before I come home. I have read to 
my lord since I came to Augsburg, whole Herodotus, five 
tragedies, thr^e orations of Isocrates, * seventeen orations of 
Demosthenes. For understanding of the Italian, I am meet 
well 'y but surely I drink Dutch better than I speak Dutch. 
Tell Mr. Dr. Maden, I will drink with him now a carouse of 
wine ; and would to God he had a vessel of Rhenish wine, 
on condition that I paid 40^. for it ; ^nd perchance, when I 
come to Cambridge, I will so provide here, that every year I 
will have a little piece of Rhenish wine. 

* Lazyknare? 
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I would (kin hear from mj good coustn Corners. We have 
word DOW, that the Emperor cometh down into Flanders the 
Sgdi of May. 

If I can get leave of my lord ambassador, sorely, Edward, 
I will come home at Michaelmas. 

Commend me to all Johannenset, and leave none oat; Mr. 
Pember, Mr. Barwick, good Mr. Or. Haddon, John Scarlett 
and his wife, and my ^od hostess Barnes, whom I cannot 
foraet : to all at Wittam. 

r?mte this letter by piece-meals ; and this is the first let- 
ter TOO have had from me since Candlemas. Burn this letter. 
FfUeteim C&r»/o^—— From Aucsbojng, 14 If on, 1661. 

B.A. 

P S. Because thb paper is void, I cannot leave talking 
with you. 

Magdeburg, as it is said, hath given within these thirteen 
days a great overthrow and slaughter to Mauritius. They say 
that the maiqub of Brandenburah's pUmta pedig is smitten 
off with a gun by them of Magdeburg. They have got- 
ten into the town many wagsons laden with vicUials. 'Aey 
bAve nlooghed up all the gardens, and sown wheat in them : 
they nave taken up the stones in the streets thron^ghoBt 
all the town, and sown wheat in the streets, leavins only 
a little space to pass from house to house ; and it is sam diere 
is as goodly wheat in the city as ever grew. This will be 
bodi a great help, but chiefly it keepeth the people from 
klleness. I hear also, that C^nsules Magdehurgetues be d&- 
sired by Mauritius to come to Wittembeig, to talk of con- 
ditions of peace. God send peace, but peace in Christ. 

I wouki be f^ad to have a letter from JMr. Dr. Maden, and 
to tdl him. Tell Henry Stiland, that I am well acquainted 
with Andreas Vesalius, that noble physician, and, as Vahan 
saith, the hest physician in the world, because he gives him 
pitcher-mesit enough* I was never sick, thanked be God, 
since I came out of England. Ipray you make Dr. Blithe 
partaker of this news of Andrew Dona's and Magdeburg, for 
ne is a man whom I always esteemed. 

If my lady of Sufiblk be at Cambridge, know if my lord 
ambassador's son, little Mr. Charles Morisin, be there ; and 
let not, Edward, but go and see him ; and i pray you write di- 
ligently to me of him : and if he were not so young, I would 
ye should bring him to my chamber, and show the child 
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some pleasure ; at least offer to do it for my sake. Write of 
his growing, of his wit, of his colour, &c. ^ for it is a good 
thing to please a mother well. 

Keep these letters secret ; show them hut hy piece-meal : 
yet, Edward, enquire of him wisely, lest my lady of Suffolk 
suspect it is done to prove how he is handled : and therefore 
write to me accordingly to this purpose of the child. But I 
need not warn you : ye can do me no greater pleasure, for 
divers causes. 

Ye see, Edward, how with many pens, and divers inks, 
and sundry times, I write this letter. I trust my will to 
write shall match the marrs I make in it. I shall be sorry if 
I hear that Washington is gone from Cambridge, and glad 
to hear tell that S. Wright, by diligence, came to Uiat 
prick, whcreunto his goodly wit doth call bum. I send my 
letters to my brother and cousin Corners open to you, that 
ye may both see news, &c. largely tM, and also learn to lap 
up a letter. 

The French secretary told me this dxy, that there are news 
that duke Maurice himself is smitten with a gun : but there 
is no certainty. 

Ye see, Edward, how glad I am to talk with you, and loth 
to depart from you, and therefore how confusedly xtH et) 8t* 
cljiovofxias I chop in things as they come. 

Good Thomas Leaver only hath not deceived me, but writ- 
ten to me diligently. I will requite him, God willins. 

Seal your letters up well, Edward, or else th^ will be read 
many times ere they come hither. Make your packet of let- 
ters like a pack of cards ; but keep the same proportion as I 
do in my letters* 

At the closing up of these letters, word was brought, that 
the prince of Spain, which as to-morrow should have gone 
into Italy, and so per mare MediUer, into Spain, is this day 
fallen sore sick of a phrenesis^ that he was twice this day let 
blood. Yesterday my lord was with him, and bade him tare- , 
well ; and then I saw him in his privy-chamber. 

I purpose within these seven days by the next post to 
write again toyou, God willing. Now 1 bid you farewell in 
Christ, good Edward ; for niy paj^r is spent, and it is almost 
midnight, and to-morrow 1 write all day to the council. 
Saluta 9mnes, Show Edward Antreli some of this news. 
—From Augsburg, 18 MoH, 1551. R. A. 
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IV. 



TO MT ESPECIAL FRIENDS MR. EDWARD SAVEK^ AMD MR. 
WILLIAM IRELAND^ FELLOWS OP ST. JOHV's. 

S. P. in Chritio Jem, 

My good Mr. Raven and Ireland^ 

I MARVEL not a little the cause of your silence, and that so 
many letters cannot deserve one word a^ain. I have written, 
that Mr. Stephen Hales, in the White Friars in London, 
can readily convey your letters. I would fain know the 
state of Cambridge, and mv affidrs there, and especially how 
my friends do. I cannot think so on you, that you have for« 
got me. I measure your good-will towards me bv mine to« 
wards you. I would hear of all, and namely of Mr. Ma- 
den and his house, Mr. Pember, Mr. Haddon, Mr. Bar- 
wick, &c. 

The Turk is in Hungarv with tv^o hosts.; the one on one 
side Danubius, and the other on the other side ; 3000 horse- 
men in either : his navy of galleys at Mileta Insula, where 
St. Paul was cast up. Acts, en. 28. 

The French give the bishop of Rome's men great over- 
throws at Parma and Mirandola. 

The Emperor, 27 AttgusH, hath banished the preachers 
protestant of Au^burg the whole empire. They Were ten 
preachers, that all went hence the 28th of August. This 
day schoolmasters are called before the counciK 

1 have written at large to Mr. Leaver, for he only hath 
written to me; and yet I would have vinritten'at large to you, 
if 1 had leisure ; for I neither can nor will forget you, what- 
soever unkindness I find in you. Yet I do not think it un« 
kindness, but rather some just stop that ye have. As for you, 
Ireland, ye have been but a little while at home; and I know 
ye be slow to write of old ; therefore I can better excuse you. 
As for mv Edward Raven, I know there is just occasion, or 
else I had had letters ere this. 

My lord is merry, and one thkt doth God and his prince 
as good service as ever did ambassador. Mr. Wotton comedi 
home, and we tarry ; .and methinks I know what your Pa- 
pists at home have talked of that matter. 
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I beseech you, leave not Cambridge for none occasion. I 
never loved it so well as I do at this day. I am a great man 
in Demosthenes, and I trust to make him better acquainted 
with Cambridge than he is there yet. 

Keep my chamber, books, and stuff well. I would gladly 
hear that Richard Asteley did well. Farewell in Ctirist* 
With haste^ the last of August^ 155 1. 



V. 

TO MT ASSURED PRIEITDS TUB FELLOWS OF ST. JOHV'S 

COLLEGE. 

i9. P. in Christo Jesu. 

If I should as often have written to you, as I have remem- 
bered that good fellowship and my duty bound, and my 
§Ood-will bent to every one of you, ye should receive every 
ay letters from me. 

Of my journey I wrote plentifully unto you all, and since 
oh to Mi[. Raven of matters here, and also to Mr. Leaver^ 
which ye read, as I guess, in Stourbridge fair time. That 
honest company and quiet abiding I daily renfember, and 
wish me often amoig you, and if it were but a ]>roblem fire- 
time; not because I wUh me from hence, being with so 
ffood a lord and lady, but for the good-will I owe to the 
nouse, to you all and every one. I take pleasure in writing 
this letter, that is, in talking with you, in being at home for 
a while in St. John's, from whence my heart can never 
be absent. How glad I would be of two words from any of 
that house, none of you doth feel, that hath not been in like 
place. I never heard from Cambrid^ yet. I am content 
to put the fault on carriage, and do not mistrust your 
friendships : Mr. Leaver, of all the rest, either is more friencQy 
or more nappy to me. I have two long letters from him. 

Because tne Emperor goeth from Augsburg this next week 
towards Inspruck, called in Latin CEnopons, at the foot of 
the Alps, and after, we think, to Milan, and so perchance to 
Naples and Sicily, if the French do not trouble our journey ; 
therefore I thought to write in few words, as leisure, which 
is little, will give me leave. 
The Turk cometh in with might and main by land and 

SB 
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sea. His quarrel by land into Hun^ar^ is this. Being 
three kings in Hunmry> the Turk chief^ next Ferdinand, 
the third Joannes A^vcida, king of Transylvania, which is 
tributary to the Turk. Joannes Vaivoda is dead, leaving a 
young prince to be ruled by the queen his mother, and two 
governors. The one is calM Fra. George, a friar, a bishop, 
a papist, and therefore thb last day made a cardinal. He is 
wise in council, and hardy in war. The other is called Pc- 
trovitz, a count, a wise and worthy gentleman, and one that 
^voureth God's word truly. Fra. George hath laboured 
secretly this twelvemonth to make Ferdinand king of Tran^ 
sylvania; so that the young prince Vaivoda be provided for 
honourably in another place easier for him to maintain. 
The queen and count Petrovitz did not incline at the first to 
Ferdinand, loth to fall out with the Turk, which doth keep 
his promise most firmly where he doth make it, and dotn 
revenge most cruelly him that doth break it. The Turk peiw 
ceived this practice all the year, and therefore laboured the 
queen not to break with him, promising her aid and help, as 
to his tributary, against all persons that would do the young 
king wrong. At the last, Fra. Greorge hath broueht tho 
queen and count Petrovitz to Ferdinand's mind, and came 
all three to the king with all their power. This done, sol- 
diers were eathered on both sides. The fiasha of Buda (look 
where Buda stands in your map of DanubiusVwas the Turk's 

feneral for a while. He came this summer within six 
)utch miles of Vienna, and gave the Hungarians a foul 
overthrow. He killed a great sort; for of five ensigns that 
went from home with Ferdinand, there returned home but 
fifty persons; and he carried into Turkey with him 7OOO 
Christian souls, men, women, and children ; for they bid no 
better bo\it than to carry men away : they ransom few, but 
kill or carry away all. Ferdinand's side, after this, gave the 
Turks an overthrow; so that much cruelty hath been used on 
both sides. A noble gentleman of Ferdinand's court, which 
hath served stoutly against the Turks, was taken and brought 
to the Basha of Buda. Great ransom was proffered, but none 
received. Certain great dogs were kept hungry, and after 
many spites and villanies done to the gentleman in prison, he 
was brought forth, and tormentors appointed did cut sob- 
bets of flesh from his body, even there where the viuany 
should grieve him more tnan the pain, and did cast these 
gobbets so cut to the dogs, that ate them in the genUeman*^ 
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sight. When so many sobbets were cut oS, and cast to the 
dogs^ as life would aitord, then the dogs were let loose, and 
so tore him all in pieces. After this the Hungarians took 
three lords of Turkey : 6000 ducats were oflFered for their ran- 
som ^ but word was sent to the bassa, that if he himself 
came to their hands, as they trusted he should, all the gold in 
Turkey should not save him : and because the Turks will eat 
no swme*s flesh, they would prove if swine would eat Turks 
flesh ; and so kept up swine from meat, which very cruelly 
devoured the Turks up.* But now Beglierbeglie Mahomet, 
that hath married the Turk's daughter, and is general ruler 
of all the Turk's dominions in fiirope, whole Thrace, Ma- 
cedonia, and Greece, is come into Hungary with two main 
hosts, of either side Danubius one. He hath written sharp 
letters to Fra. George, accusing him for the stir of this war : 
and even yesterday came word to this city, that Beglierbe- 
glie hath won a Weat city from Ferdinand, and hath cut 
in pieces all the christian folk in it, and cometh on, bring- 
ing great terror to all Hungary and Austria, and especially 
to Fra. George, that he knoweth not which way to turn 
him ; insomuch that many that came to the king, be gone to 
the Turk's side. All Christendom ought to pray to God, as 
a most merciful Father, to cast the rod in the fire : for even 
thus stands the case of Hungary. 

Maximilian, the king of Bohemia, Ferdinand's eldest son, is 
much missed in this wi£r, being now in Spain to fetch home 
his wife : for an Hungarian told me, where his father should 
have one soldier for his money, he should have three for his 
love and good-will owing him. The Hungarians hope it 
shall be Maximilian that shall drive the Turk out of Hun- 
gary : and it may well be so ; for he is, as I wrote once, I 
trow, to Mr. Raven, a goodly person of stature and favour, 
liberal, gentle, wise, learned, speaking eight tongues, hardy, 
painful, loved of all, except where envy repines ; pleasant 
without wildness, grave wit)^out pride, lowly to every one, 
and reverenced of all, and one whom all Germany, protestants 
and others, love and commend. 

The Turk's quarrel by sea is this. Andrew Doria took 
the city of Algiers whicn standeth in Africa, from Dragut 
Rayes, a Turk, anno 1550. The great Turk required &is 

* He tells the same story in the ^ Report and Discourse of th« 
State of Germany/' p. 10.— >£i>. 

S B 2 
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city again. Whether a promiM of delivery was either tx>t 
made or not kept, I cannot tell ; but the Turk's naty it com^ 
80 bigy that they and the French rule all mare Jaediterr^-- 
neum. When tney were once past £oboea> and the point of 
tummum prononiorium, we had letters every week from Ve- 
nice of them. They are 1 3S great galleys, besides a huge gal- 
kon, full of wonderful great ordnance, wherein, as one 
that was in it said, there was 4000 saddles of men of 
arms. This great navy brought such terrof with it, that the 
Venetians were fain afresh to double man and victual Cor- 
eyra. Sicily was afraid, Najiles was afraid, {tome was afi^id, 
Genoa was afraid, all mare Mediierraneum did tremble, whi- 
ther this great navy would go* At last they light upon St- 
PauFs isle of Mehta, now Malta, kept bv the knights of 
Rhodes. Whether they would not or could not then win it, 
from thence they departed and came to TripoU, a Christian 
city in Africa, over-against Sicil^^, kept by many knights of 
Rhodes, and well manned and victualled. The Turks gave 
such cruel assaults, that the gun-shot was heard to Malta. Tnej 
within asked respite for certain days, and if aid came not from 
Msdta, then to deliver the city. Kespite was granted, and in 
this while they conveyed out of Tripoli 2000 of old men, wo- 
men, and children, which came all into the Turk*» hands. 
After that the city could not hold out ; they gave up upon 
condition ,to have their lives. The Turks came in, a^d tfair^ 
knights of Rhodes, most part Frenchmen, were sent to JUai- 
ta : SOO of the strongest soldiers were put in galleys, and all 
the rest, young and old, were killed without mercy. The 
Turk's promise was laid unto him, and he bid him lay the 
blame on those that had tau^t Turks to break promise. 
Thus was Tripoli won this h&t August; such a haven as 
scarce is like in mare Mediierraneum, which will receive 200 
ships. Tripoli may keep Africa from victuals, and b like to 
be an ill neighbour to Sicily and Italy. The thir^ kni^ts 
of Rhodes went to Malta ; but the great master calling a chap- 
ter, hath banished them, as both false and French. Hkcy 
sailed from thence, and by rage of water we«e driven upon 
Sicily, and by the viceroy are taken every man, imd cast mto 
piison. 

We looked that the Turk would straightway have set upon 
Malta ; but the whole navy is gone over into Sinum Am^ 
hracium, where Augustus gave Anthony the overthrow ; and 
there, as we hear say, have taken up uieir lodging for this 
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winter. News were brought hither, that many of the Turk's 
galleys were drowned by over^thwarting the seas ; some said 
K)rty> some sixteen, some nine : but the ambassador of Ve- 
nice saithy that he heard in no letter that any ship took harm. 
And thus much of the^ Turk's stirs both by sea and land, as is 
most credibly known and confirmed to be true in this town 
and court. 

Now M^yiy (SfriSf ^tk, the pope is in a wonderful chafe : he 
abhors Germany: he is thrust out of France; he mistrusts 
the Emperor ; and yet the Emperor hath more cause to mis- 
trust him : the house of Farnese have robbed him of his trea-* 
sure ; the siege of Parma is siven up, and Mirandola cares not 
for him ; his own household wax Ludierans ; none will come 
to his conspiracy at Trent but such as are sworn that no good 
shall be done there ; and if he do not hang himself befiwe 
October is past, he cometh to Bologna; and if we go into 
Italy^ and nappen to meet with him, as we are likely, I will 
describe him to yon from top to toe. 

Now to come to guicquia delirant reges, xai %hr% tt Xo^p : 
I beshrew their hearts, either because they begin now, or else 
because they began no sooner, whilst the weather was 
warmer ; for now we must over the cold Alps, even now full 
of snow. The Emperor doth little yet ; but the French be a 
great deal aforehand. 

Of ships taken in those seas towards you, ye know; 
and the prior of Capua the same time came to Barcelona 
in Spain, and using tiie cloak of the Emperor s arms, came 
quietly into the haven, and took away with him, in sight 
of the Spaniards, seven goodly galleys. The French have a 
great host in Piedmont, and nave won divers cities, towns, 
and castles, and have well manned them, as St. Damian, 
Cirasco, Cheir, &c. This Cbeir is bigger than Norwich, 
as they say that have seen it. The Emperor took a foijd in- 
jury in it; for the citizens opened the ^tes to the French, 
and they will keep the gates tne faster close against the impe- 
rials, lest they drmk for this treacheiy. We look that all 
the war will be in Piedmont, and that the Emperor and 
French king will be both there in person. We imperials 
crack France out of measure, that it shall be beat down of all 
sides with one mizhty army out of Spain, one other out of 
Flanders, the third out of Italy. If I have convenient time 
and carriage, I will not fail to let you know the cause of all 
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these 8tin ; * and will be very elad to mark them^ and as ready 
to write them unto you. The Emperor hath many irons in 
the fire, and every one able alone to keep him work enough ; 
the Turk by land and sea ; the French sitting on his skirts on 
all sides, besides Magdeburg, &c. 

The Emperor is wise enough, and it stands him in hand 
even now to be so. The Turk nor the French can neither be 
weak enemies, nor sure friends : and therefore as [to] Magde- 
burg, the duke of Saxony, and the landgrave, there is even 
this day such talk, that the Emperor will use the ^ntler 
choice of those two which the lather gave to Pontius his 
son, when the Romans were shut in FurctB Caudirkg* Ye 
know the story in Livy ; for that way is not now to be taken, 
qucB neque amicos parat, neque inimicos tollit : and therefore 
ambassadors from duke Maurice^ the marquis of Branden- 
burg, Bremen, and other sea-cities, from the kings of Den- 
mark and Poland, are within six miles of this town; and, as 
men think, they are come not without the £mperor*s means. 
If I should talk of Magdeburg at length, it should require more 
than a letter. They are thought more strong and stout than 
they were this day twelvemonth. It is said the Emperor re- 
quired three persons of Magdeburg, their chief captain, the 
count of Mansfelt, their chief preacher, Flaccus lUyricus, 
' and another : but the town would pot lose one hair of their 
heads;' and so they say all are forgiven. In this matter of 
Magdeburg, and the two princes captives, I cannot as yet as- 
sure 3rou the truth ; for the matters be now in brewing : but^ 
God willing, ye shall know shortly. 

How the good preachers were banished this town the 26th 
of Au^st last, I wrote at larse to Mr. Leaver. This busi- 
ness, if it were to do, it should not be done now. The Em- 
peror*s council lay the doing to the heads of the town ; and 
they lay it again to the bishop of Arras, the Emperor*s chief 
counsellor. The papists* churches be as desolate as ever they 
were; and yet here be more sayers than hearers of mass. The 
protestants constantly will come to neither. They have ob- 
tained to christen in Dutch as they did, and to marry without 
mass. Every one in his own house, morning and evening, 
see their whole household kneel down, and sing psalms, and 

• The « Report and Discourse** is probably the fulfilment of this 
proini8e.-*£jD. 
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the good man doth read a chapter of Scripture. Now pro- 
testant preachers are sought for ; but none dare come^ for fear 
of the former handling. 

Ye are weary, I am sure, of my long talk : therefore I bid 
you all farewell, and I pray you pray for me. Commend me 
to all my friends in the town. I count good Mr. Maden, 
Mr. Pember, and Mr. Zone, St. John s men. Commend 
me to Mr. Redman, Mr. Haddon, Mr. Blythe, Mr. Sandes, 
Mr. Car, Mr. Barwick, &c. ; for if I should name all that I 
would^ my paper would not serve. I would I were at your 
problem-nre when you read this letter^ then I would desire 
Mr. Dean, and Mr. Leaver, to remit the scholars a day of 
uoule and punishment, that they might remember me, that 
can forget none of that house, praying God to make them all 
virtuous and learned, and especially in the Greek tongue. 
Fare ye well in Christ.— From Augsburg^ 12 October, 1651. 

Yours, R. A. 



VI. 



CHARIS8IMIS AMICIS MEIS EDWARDO RAVEITO, ET GtJ- 
LIELMO IRELANDO, SOCIIS COLLEGII DIVI JOANNIS 
EVAN6. 

My good Raven and Ireland, I leave chiding you, but I will 
not leave loving you, write you or write you not. I will be 
your friend, and you shall be mine, whether you will or not. 

By Mr. Leaver's letters you shall know how all things 
stand here, of the Turk, of the Imperials, of the French, and 
of Germany. I have not leisure to write twice of one matter ; 
therefore I will him to communicate to you, and then you 
may do so to other my friends, as Mr. Maden, Mr. Blythe, 
Mr. Haddon, &c. 

Sturmius goeth forward in Rhetor, Aristot, The first book 
is sent to Mr. Cheke, which was purposed to me, but I had 
rather it should be sent to him. Mr. John Hales, my singular 
friend, s^nt me a piece of this rhetoric this week. I never saw 
any thing more to be compared with antiquity, and so I trust 
Mr. Ha£lon will judge. Vahan is writing it out a-pace : if 
he finish it befoi%the post go, je do receive it; if not now, ye 
shall have it shortly. Sturmius is in hand with Analysis 
Ciceron. such a book as I believe was never set out ia our 
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time. ^o^tHiftfiit Worteri fratrei do give him to find him 
writers 400 crowns a^year, for four years. Starmios telledi 
Mr. Hales, that a better and more plentiful analysis mi^t be 
made of the Greek tongue ; and he would make it, if he had 
hdp towards the costs. Mr. Hales will write to many of the 
nobles in it, as he writes unto me ; but I wrote unto him, 
that temporal lords will rather win this praise, than bishops 
be brought to bear the charges. It were a shame if En^and 
lack this honour, and all learning this profit. 

Ye must either content ye for news with Mr. Leavei^s let- 
ters, or feed ye with the hope of my next to come. 

I am sorry Mr. Langdaie is gone firom that coU^, al- 
though he did dissent from us in reli^on ; yet we know that 
God calleth men at divers hours at his pleasure. 

Commend me to good Mr. Pember, and tell him I trust he 
received my letter in Lent. Tell him also, that yesterday I 
saw a new coin, which I would he had, for all the old he 
hath. It was made in this house where we lie, at Inspruck. 
It is very like a great Sufiblk cheese as any cometh to Stour- 
bridge fair, but somewhat thicker. It is even so heavy as two 
men can bear. There was molten for it, of fine silver, '(for I 
saw the making of it) 6400 guilders : every guilder is worth bs» 
Endish and more, except our mon^ be well amended. 

Noble Maximilian and his wife be come out of Spain, and 
be in Italy coming hitherward. This country of Tyrol, 
where we be, which is under Ferdinand, doth present this 
goodly coin to queen Mary, Maximilian's wife, which is the 
£mperor*s daughter, because she was never in Germany afore. 
Thb rich gift is given for Maximilian's sake, whom all men 
love above measure. There is of one side of this coin all the 
arms belonging to Maximilian and his wife; on the other 
stands Queen Mary his wife's face, most lively printed, as the 
old antiquities be. Above her image be these words in Latin : 
Sereniss* Dnce, Mari^B Regince Boemice, exfamiliA Regum HiS" 
panicf, et Arckiducum AustriaBprogenitct,jafnpr%mum in Ger- 
maniamvenienti, Tyroliensium munus, 1551. And although 
I favour Maximilian, yet I would Mr. Pember had it in ms 
chamber. Tell Mr. rember also, I do not forget old coins. 
I have the fairest now that ever he saw in silver, andDomitian 
cum anchord Aldi, Besides the Fuggeri, which have pecks of 
them, there is a worthy merchant caUed Mr: Rem, which had 
me into his house, and let me see a wonderful si^t Greek and 
Latin. He gave me four at my coming from Augsburg : the 
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first was Sulla Cos. ; on the other side, C. Pompeius Ri{fus 
2 F. Cos, : the second had on the one side. Fasces Imperii ; on 
the other side, an elephant, and under his feet Ccesar : the 
third had on the one side, CiBsar. Imp, Pont. Max, III. Vir. : 
the fourth, a goodly face, and about it Af. Brutus Imp.; on 
the other side, two daggers, and in the midst a thing like a 
bell, having written underneath. Id Marlis. I bought also 
at Augsburg, a strange old face, with long hair \ on the other 
side, in Greek, iitppot BA21AE02. Mr. Rem showed me 
also a coin, with a rude face in silver, thick, and about it^ in 
Greek, ♦lAinnor. 

Commend me to good Mr. Pember, and all my friends, 
because I will leave out none. Commend me to my hostess 
Barnes, Dr. Maden, &c. to all at Wittam. I tell you once 
again, Mr. Stephen Hales at London can convey your letters. 
Farewell. My lord calls.— *-*From Inspruck, the 17th of 
November, 1551. R. A. 

I am glad Vahan writes to you. By him you shall know 
more. Gentle Raven and Ireland, look to my duties for the 
Greek tongue and my oratorship. I woiUd be loth but to 
hear tell the scholars went forward therein. 
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VII. 

Hammrdble Sir fFilBam Ceeil,'^ 

Your short letter^ so full of good will eray tvoid to^vaid 
me, hath brought me more comfort in this my fiur absenoe 
from my country (the tidinas only of Mr. Cheke's recovery 
accepted) than any thing that hapt unto me these many 
years. Most glad I am that it pleaseth you I may be yours ; 
and as sure I am I shall cease to be mine own, when 1 shall 
cease to labor to be otherwise. And I pray God my ability 
may be so happy in doing somewhat, as my purpose is purely 
bent to mino all duty and service towards your mastership. 
And if ye shall find me hereafter no less ready to deserve 
flood will than to desire profit, and as diligent to please you 
m duty as to trouble you with suits, then let your promise 
of gentleness and my wish of your favour be sealed up with 
that sign of good-will, which did well appear in every word 
written in your most gentle letter. These few words thus 
meant shall, I trust, for this time, do the message to your 
mastership of my willing duty, which hereafter shall be as 
ready, God willing, to do you long and lovinjz service, as my 
letters are now, of purpose^ shorty for fear of troubling your 
most weighty afiairs. 

Mr. Leaver wrote unto me a joyful letter of Mr. Cheke's 
most happy recovery, prayiiig to God in this letter, that 
£ngland may be thankful to God, for restoring such a man 
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again to the king : and well prayed truly ; but I am thus 
firmly persuaded that Gkxl wished and would that we would 
be thankful, and therefore bestowed this benefit upon us. 
God's wrath, I trust, is satisfied, in punishing divers orders of ^ 
the realm for their misorder in taking away singular men fromi 
them. As learning by Mr. Bucer, counsel by Mr. Denny, 
nobility by the two young dukes, courtesy by gentle Blair> 
St. Jdnn s by good Claud. But if karning, counsel, nobi* 
lity, courtesy, and Cambridge should have been all punished 
at once by taking iway Mr. Cheke too, then I would have 
thought our mischief had been so much, as did cry to God 
for a general plasue, in taking away such a general and oafy 
man as Mr. CheKe is. 

Sir, if I might be bold^ I doubt not but your mastership m 
well weary in seeing our letters fitly deciphered, lest the jkl* 
lax of composition and division (as you know better than I) 
do sometimes so invert the sentence as in the self-same wonb 
thus joined or so separated, and thus other mind may appeo 
in reading than was meant in writing; and because I per- 
ceive this in ciphering, I think others may perhaps hgkl 
vpfKD the same in deciphering. 

And thus for this time I will take vmj leave oS yeui matlcr- 
8ktp» purposing elsewhere to trouble you with the tidk of 
longer letters, if I may Icam that your gensdenesS' will vm« 
isDt my boldneM therein. The Lord keep you, my good 
Lady Cecil, and all yovrs.**— — Fiom Viljacfa in Carinthia, thus 
12th of July Ub2. 

Yovrs and tamwamtA me, 

R. ASKHAM.* 

To the Righi Honourable Sir 
William Cecil, Knt. one qf 
the two principal Secreta- 
ries to the Kings Majesty, 

* ^inUfS. 
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VIII. 

TO THE 8AMB. 

So great thanks for so little a token, must needs prove/both 
of more gentleness in you, and of great good will towards me. 
. There is a chart, purposely for Alirandula, yet so contain- 
ing the confines about it, that ye may seethe whole of Lom- 
bardy from Piedmont to Venice, easy as a man would wish. 
Rome is stamped so likewise with the best part of Tuscany 
about it. These charts I would I had to send them to your 
mastership, but Mr. George Throckmorton hath both these 
and other ones, as he told me, which I know ye may both 
ice and use at your pleasure. And I am glad your induce- 
ment to have particular charts doth confirm mine opinion in 
the same. 

Sir, I would be very elad to know of your mastership, if I, 
in place where I am aoroad, may, without prosecuting at 
home, sometime as occasion serveth talk with the Pope*s 
Nuncio*s men, as I do with other agents and Italians here. 
Hitherto I have not, nor would not do it, for still I knew 
not whether I might do it or no, nor hereafter will not 
attempt it, except your wisdom would warrant me there- 
unto. I believe you have better advice from Rome of the 
whole state and stirs of Italy, than all the rest of ambassadors 
have, and I would trust so to observe my talk as I should get 
more of some of them, than any of those should win of me; 
and I would also do it so as neither any at home should hav^ 
cause to mistrust, nor those here occasion to hope that I 
thereby should become papistical. 

We were at Strasburg, and sorry I was that we saw not 
Joannes Sturmius there. Worterijr aires, to whom he wrote 
Nobiliias liberata, did very gently show unto me divers 
things of his writing, and amongst the rest, the two first 
contrarioB orationes excellently, as I think, translated and at 
large as I saw [expounded] by Sturmius. I had no leisure 
to peruse it much, but only then I did remember and wish 
that I had known the hard place in Demosthenes which 
your mastership once at Shene did show unto me, and I 
would the gladlier know the leaf and line thereof in some 
certain print, because when I read that part of Demosthenes 
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not sithence, I did as a blind horse doth which hath cause to 
stageer in every plain, and yet sometime doth not stumble 
in ime roughest way, because he doth not see the peril of his 
passage, as 1 myself did not feel my ignorance when I am 
sure 1 understood not the sentence. 

Sir, I talk and trouble your lordship too boldly ; but im- 
pute this to your own and old gentleness which maketh me 
to misuse thus your leisure from better business. I cannot 
express how much I take myself bound unto you for that ye 
utter, both in my lord ambassador*s letters and mine, how 
ready and bent you be to do me a pleasure when any occasion 
shall serve thereunto. And seeing ye will needs have me 
bold, surely for this once ye must bear with me, being 
although indeed far too bold. It is your pleasure to do me 
good — I beseech you, hear my fond advice how you may do 
It most easily, and where I would enjoy it most gladly^ and 
yet deserve it, or serve for it^ as I trust somewhat ntly. 

Many times by mine especial good, with Mr. Cheke's 
means, I have been called to teach the king to write, in his 
privy-chamber, at which times his gr&ce would oft most 
gently promise me one day to do me good ; and I would say^ 
* Nay, your majesty will soon forget me when I shall be ab- 
sent from you,* which thins he said he would never do. 

Sir, I QO not mistrust tnese words, because they were 
spoken of a child, but rather I have laid up my sure hope in 
them, because they were uttered by a king. Next this 
promise of the king's majesty, my trust is in my lady*s grace, 
my mistress, and that rather I trust so, because I am assured 
in my conscience that I did her faithful and good service ; 
insomuch that master Astley this last year sent me word 
from her grace, by Mr. Leaver, that her grace would either 
speak or write to the king for me in any reasonable suit. 
And surely I have reason ii^hich I should desire, that if I 
have a benefit done, I might have some cause to thank her 
grace for it. After these, you and Mr. Cheke be the only 
-stays to whom I do lean ; and three ways there be, in one of 
the which I would be glad to lead the residue of iny life : the 
first, as it is most easy for you to obtain, so is it most mT 
wish to enjoy ; and that is that I may, setting out the Greek 
tongue in St. John*s, be bound to no other statutes nor 
acts in the University. Secondly, to have some comer in 
that office in the court, in the which my lord ambassador 
made mention to your mastership not long sithence, and in 
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chit pUot perchaooe, being ooder yoar mattenhip's comc- 
lion, I oould do some good, and besides bdp forwaid ia 
•ome piece of learning in the court, as my loitl ambassador 
hath oft told me I rnignt. If neither of these two ways may 
be sped, the^ I would wish I were able to serre my countiy 
abroad in thu court, or in Venice, or in Maximilian's court 
in Hunscary, or in some other place; and I would not doubt 
but mam as warily, and write nome as diligently such occur* 
renoes that do happen, as some of these stran^rs do which 
have so good stipends out of the realm; and m this point I 
am sore Icouki do your mastership some pleasure in speedily 
making you partaker of the afiairs abroad. I blush in writing 
thus bokily KMT myself, and I promise you I will not greatly 
tise it hereafter. And in very deed, if I had never come 
finom Cambridge into the world abroad, 1 would not much 
labour either to change the state of my living in Cambridge, 
or else to increase it otherwise abroad. Many, seeins these 
foor years I have served in oood place a king's daughter at 
home or a kins's ambassaCK>r abroad, men might think 
alian^y of my behaviour if need should oompei me still to 
[tnrnj to mine M hole, whece I must be subject to the 
pleasure of men's talk concerning my returning thither. At 
good times in England, the poorest man commonly hath 
cither a new coat, or else his old coat turned; and m very 
deeply I love my old living so well, that I had rather have it 
tumed than any new provided ; and I know that to be so fit 
Ibr mine use, that I am assured I could do good service there 
in the common walks, and if it were not so strait but that I 
might stir myself in it, as I would, surely it should last me as 
long as I should live ; jret it should be a ^reat deal the warmer 
if your mastership would help to line it a little better, and 
«q>ecially against this winter, which draweth towards mt 
very fast. In summer time I know light and unlined gar- 
ments be fittest for men's use; but if it shall be mine ill-hick 
ttill to wear mine old Kendall coat in winter, I must whl| 
much shame-— Pardon me for that I make not an end of my 
sentence. Mr. Throckmorton calleth so fast for my letter 
that I must make an end. 

I^r, I pray you to think that that which I do write, 
as wanting to talk with every man here in generality^ doth 
only pTOo^ of a opbd will to do diligent service abroad ^ if 
your mastership think otherwise^ then I piay yoa let ttiis 
be written only to you. I am moat f^ wat ye somewhat 
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tsommetid my service here ; in very dejed, if my ability were 
able to inarch with my gpod will, diligence^ and tmth^ I 
ahould do some good therein. 

I am afthamedto trouble your mastership with such ragged 
and ili-ordered letters, but my hope is, you will pardon all. 
Tlie Lord keep you and my good lady Cecil.— From Spirtt 
ihe S7th of September, 1562. 

Your aiaitenhip*8 to command, 

R. AkCHAtif. 



IX. 



TO THE SAME. 

Sir. 
How much I am bounden to Mr. Morysin, Mr. Cheke^ and 
to you, for movins, fordering^ and obtaining the suit made 
for me to the king s majesty, 1 cannot now s^i^ in a short 
letter, but will labour the length of my life to snow myself 
unto vou all three with doty, good will, and service ; ak 
tfaougn not the fittest man for that office, yet never unthai^ 
ful to any of you for the benefit ; trusting, thou^ I do Hot 
satisfy the place fully with ability, 3^t to content your wis- 
doms, so with my diligence, that it, waitins always, Sir^ 
upon your ^ood advice and counsel, and at all times being 
thoroughly instructed by your wisdom, and gently correcisel 
by your judgement, may, though not be worthy to wift 
praise, yet be aUe to eschew bkme, and shall either i trusi 
not much deserve to be reproved of other, or when I faulty 
be both ready to amend that is past, and very wary to offend 
in the like manner. To Mn Morysin I was moi« indebted 
before, to whom, as I am most willing to owe, so am I alie 
most ready either to repay him with service, or to content bin 
widi good will. I esteem not the benefit to be little to faaya 
spent these years with him in seeing so many countries, kt 
marking so diverse manners, in being weekly partakers of 
the greatest aflairs, that chance almost anywhere ; and Uiift 
life tnus led hath been to me both more pleasant as I ML 
presently, and more profitable, as I trust for time to oofli% 
because it was spent m his company, which holdetli stY*f|;|tt 
forth in ail his doin^b that way only» whieb Oofs ffiotf^ 
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his prince's honour, his country's profit hath pointed him to 
follow. Mr. Cheke*8 readiness in forwardine that suit I do 
guess of his long continued good will toward me, and of the 
K>ve wherewith I have always reverenced him. To your ma- 
atership I acknowledge myself to be so much tne more 
bounden than to any other, as I have less deserved it of you 
than of some man else. And the further I was off being so 
remembered, with the nearer bond my heart and service 
shall be ever more bound unto you; and in coming thus 
with my whole duty unto you, I will follow the manner of 
wayfaring men, among whom though some rise very early, 
yet others that lie longer, do so recover their late rising vfith 
speedy riding, that they were not so far behind the rest in 
setting out as they be before all in running to their inn ; so 
likewise, though 1 have overslept myself, and did not rise 
with the timeliest to bring you my service, till I was called 
up and awaked by ^our gentleness, yet God willing, 1 will 
inake such speed with ready good will, which shall, 1 trust» 
content you so well, as though I had set out with the first* 
And as this benefit is surely ereater for itself, greater for 
you three which did move it, forder it, and obtain it, so is 
It greatest of all for him that did grant it; a king, by nature 
my sovereign, by favour my good lord, and by virtue such 
a King as is most worthy to be king of many kings and kins- 
-doms. For myself, I dare promise no more, but good wui 
and diligence ; yet thus much I am boldened, because that 
kind of learning which sometime was most pleasant for my 
study in Cambridge, shall now be most necessary for my 
duty in the court. But being come thus hr, Weston, my 
lorn ambassador's man, bringeth me word what stem is in 
the matter, at which sudden frowning of fortune, God be 
my judge I was no more invtrardly sad, than I was at the 
former fawning of the same, outwardly glad. No, I that 
have seen in one half year two the greatest princes subject to 
such tosses and toures of ups and downs, had learned very 
little, if two such great examples could teach me nothing ; 
but most glad I am to see your mastership's good will, ex- 
pressed in Mr. Morysin s letters, so bent to do me good, and 
therein as I will gladly follow the choice of your wisdom, 
whatsoever you shall tnink fit to bestow upon me, so do I 
now like those that will catch what they can, be it benefice 
or prebend, or what else, though they be neither able nor 
willing to discharge it. If I might go to Cambridge with 
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my patent augmented a little, with liberty to be bound only 
to set out the Greek tongue in St. John's, I will not now 
say how profitable a member I could be to the common- 
wealth. And herein I had written a long letter to your 
mastership a se'nnight ago, long before Weston told me of the 
change; I let Mr. Yaxeley read a piece of it, but because I 
know your business ought not td be troubled with long let- 
ters, I defer it to the next post. And now in very deed, 
for my lord's business, I have not leisure to finish and write 
it as 1 ought to such a man as I know you be. If I might 
when it please you, do you service in the court, and when 
I could sometime creep home to Cambridge, I had rather 
do so than either dwell at Durham or Winchester. And 
moreover, if I did not yearly give unto you a good reckoning 
of duty well done to the country's weal, I would be con- 
tent to lose your friendship; which loss, as God be my 
judge, I would esteem to be the greatest that ever now can 
happen unto me. I trouble you. Sir, and have strait leisure 
myself. Therefore, Sir, as concerning my matters, if it 
would please you of good will to make the lots for me, and 
when you have so done by your wisdom to draw for me too, I 
am assured my luck shall be good, the which wholly I com- 
mit to God's prudence and your gentleness. I send you. 
Sir, by Mr. Yaxeley, a map tne best that ever I found in all 
my businesses here abroad, especially for Germany^ ^^^Y> ^"^ 
Hungary : it containeth whole Europe, and so nluch of Asia 
and Africa as is either known by men or spoken of in learn- 
ing, save only in the east part it stretcheth not far enough to 
the Medes and Persians. And as it is general for the whole, 
so is it in most places most particular for every city and town 
as the like that I haye not seen. The worthy ambassador of 
Venice, 11 Signor Marco Antonio Danula, in this court, did 

SVe me two of them, the one I send to you, the other to 
[r. Cheke, which poor token of good will I trust you will 
both take in good part. And thus the Lord preserve you 
with my good lady Cecil.— From Spires this 28th of No- 
vember, 1552. 

Your mastership's most bounden so to be, 

R« AsCHAM. 
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X. 

TO THB 0AICB. 

Sir, 
If I thould write oft, ye mi§^t diink me too bold; and if I 
leave off, ye might judge me either to forget yoar geade* 
I, or to mistrust your good will, who hath already to ooimd 
unto you, as I shall rather forget myself, and wish God 
also to fofset me, than not labour with all diligence and ser- 
Yict to ap|Sv myself wholly to your will and purpose ; and yet 
ye shall well know how mucn 1 assure myself on your eood* 
DMS, I will pass a piece of good manners, and be bold tt> 
bonow a little of your small leisure from your wei^ty affiiin 
iA the commonwealth. Therefore, Jf my letters shall find 
you at any leisure, they will trouble you a little in telling 
you at lensth, as I promised in my last letters delivered unto 
vou by Mr. Francis Yaxeky, why I am more desiroui to 
nave your help for my stay at Cambridge still than for any 
other kind of living elsewhere. I having now some expo** 
rience of life led at home and abroad, and knowing what I 
can do most fitly, and how I would live most gladly, do wtH 
perceive there is no such quietness in En^and nor pieasun 
la strange countries as even in St. John s College, to keep 
oompany with the Bible, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, and 
TuUy. Which my choice of quietness is not purposely to 
He in idleness, nor constrained by a wilful nature because I 
would not or cannot serve elsewnere, when 1 trust I could 
apply myself to more kinds of life than 1 hope my need iball 
ever drive roe to seek, but only because in choosing aptly 
for myself I mi^ht bring some profit to many others. And 
In this mine opinion I stand the more gladly, because it is 
mounded upon the judgement of worthy Mr. Denny. For 
toe summer twelvemonth before he dqiarted, din^r and 
supper, he had me commonly with him, whose excelknt 
wisdom mingled with so pleasant mirth, I can never forget : 
among many other talks he would say oft unto me, if two 
duties did not command him to serve, the one his prince, 
the other his wife, he would surely become a stuoent in 
St. John's : saying. The court, Mr. Ascham, is a place so 
slippery, that duty never so well done, is not a Uaff stijf 
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inough to stand by alwtufs very mrely, where ye shall many 
times reap most unkmaness where ye hone sown greatest 
pleasure, and those also ready to do you most hurt lo whom 
you never intended to think any harm. Which sentences I 
heard very gladly then, I found them afterwards to be true. 
Thus I, first ready by mine own nature, then moved by 
good counsel, after driven by ill fortune, lastly called by 
quietness, thought it good to root myself in Cambridge again. 
And in very deed, so many be pluckt from thence before 
they be ripe, though 1 myself am withered before I be ga* 
thered, and yet not so for mat I have stood too k)ng, but ni« 
ther because the fruit which I bear is so very small. Yel 
seeing the goodly crop of Mr. Cheke is almost dean carried 
from thence, and I m a manner alone of that time left a 
standing straggler, peradventure though sny fruit be very 
small, yet because the ground from whence it sprung was to 
good, I may yet be thought somewhat fit for seed, when all 
you the rest are taken up for better store, wherewith the 
king and his realm is now so nobly served. And in such a 
scarcity both of these, that were vinorthily called away when 
th^ were fit, and of such as unwisely parted from thence, 
before they be ready, I dare now bokien myself when the 
next be gone, to do some good among the mean that do 
tarry, trusting that my diligence shall deal with my dis» 
ability, and the rather because the desire of shooting is so 
well shot away in me, either ended by time or left off for 
better purpose. Yet 1 do amiss to mislike shooting so 
much, which hath been hitherto m}r best friend, and even 
now looking back to the pleasure which I found in it, and 
perceiving small repentance to follow after it, by I^ato*t 
judgement 1 may think well of it. No, it never called me 
to so from my book, but it iliade both wit the lustier, and 
wiU the readier, to run to it again ; and perchance going 
back sometime from learning may serve even as well as it 
doth at leaping, to pass some ot those which keep alwayi 
their standing at their book; beside that seeking company 
and experience of men*s manners abroad is a fitter remedy 
for the sore, wherewith learned men (many men say) be 
much infected withal, which is ' the best learned not alwayt 
to be wisest.' A sentence not spoken of some for nought^ 
yet used for the most part in the mouths of such as either 
know not what thj^ say of ignorance, or care not what they 
•peak of spite. Tncy think simpKci^ to be folly» and lub- 
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lle^ to be wisdom ; they judge bashful men to be nide, and 
|»tt-6hamet to be well mannered. And after these men's 
opinions, if a man be not wa'kMirqvffitn in doing, or will not 
ffXftMxrfiy in all matters^ for profit, or list not ticupt^tiKa»tn all 
penons for favour, or cannot rpaxtUXtn at all times for plea- 
sare, or to speak more fitly in St. Paul, if he do not wholly 
9XMuiir\X*n rttwrutt he shall be counted of them i^uMnip aars4- 
fOKftXe; and ineptus, how learned, well mannered, and fit to 
many good qualities soever he be. But I am afraid ye will 
thinK tnat I go about more earnestly than craftily, either to 
excuse my own fault or too much negligence m study at 
Cambridge, or to hide mine own folly of so little experience 
in affiurs abroad ; yet, in very deed, I will neither fondly ac- 
cuse my own laches nor busily note other men's lusty and 
lucky boldness, although examples men say be neither old» 
ftr to be fetched, nor few to be numbered, but young, at 
home, and of divers manners. And thus by chance, in je- 
membering shooting, I have almost foi^tten my matter and 
your mastership's little leisure in so great affiurs. Therefore, 
Sir, to be short, ye bind me to serve you for ever, if by your 
suit the king's majesty would grant me this privilege, that 
reading the Greek tongue in St. John's I should be bound' to 
no other statutes within that university and collc^ : and 
some reason 1 have to be made free and journeyman to 
learning, when I have already served three apprenticeships at 
Cambridge. This suit also, I trust, is not made out of sea- ' 
son, when things are rather yet to be ordered by the jgrace of 
oar visitors than by the law of any statute ; but I hear say 
the visitors have taKcn this order, tnat any man shall profess 
the study either of divinity, law, or physic ; and in remem- 
bering tnus well England abroad, they have, in mine opinion, 
forgotten Cambridge itself. For if some be not suffered in 
Cambridge to make the fourth order, that is, freely as thc^ 
list to study the tongues and sciences, the other three shau 
neither be so many as they should, nor yet so ^jood and plea- 
sant as they might. For law, physic, and divmity, need so 
the help of tongues and sciences, as they cannot want them f 
and yet they require so a man's whole study, as he may part 
with no time to other learning, except it be at certain times^ 
to fetch it at other men's labour. I know universities be in- 
stituted only, that the realm may be served with preachers, 
bwyers, ana physicians ; and so I know likewise all woods 
are planted <mly there for building or burning; and yet good 
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husbandmen do use not to cut all down for timber and fuel, 
but leave alwaysjtanding some good big one, to be the defence 
for the new spring. Trierefore, if some were so planted in 
Cambridge, as they should neither be carried away to other 
place, nor decay there for lack of living, nor be bound to pro- 
fess no one of the three, but bend themselves wholly to help for- 
ward all ; I believe preachers, lawyers, and physicians, should 
spring in number and grow in bigness, more than com- 
monly they do. And though your mastership get me this 
privilege, yet God is my judge. Scripture should be my chief 
study, wherein [ would trust either by writing or preaching, 

10 show to others the way both of truth in doctrine and true 
dealing in living. Yea, if I do not obtain this suit of liberty 
in learning where I am, sure I could do much good there. I 
beseech your mastership to bestow some little benefice on me» 
where I might in a corner occupy the small talent which 
God hath lent me ; and if I shall be neither so lucky as to 
enjoy the first, nor be judged fit to be called to the second, 
then there is a third kincTof living wherein I could find in 
mine heart to lead my life for a while, if your wisdom will 
me not otherwise, ana that is in being abroad in some strange 
country for a year or two. This last day as I talked with 

11 Sisnior Marco Antonio Danula the ambassador of Venice, 
to wnom I am exceeding much beholden, he said unto me, 
if I had desire to live for a year or two in Constantinople, 
Damascus, or Cairo, he would provide I should be in place 
where I should be partaker of weighty affairs. I said, mj 
desire was bent much that way, save only, I would not be in 
place to receive any wages more than the benefit of a table. 
Marry, in reading with some great man, when leisure should 
give leave, the course of the Greek stories or other part of 
learning, I could instruct myself, but I would live freely by the 
benefit of my prince and country. He said if he had known 
my purpose before Navagerius went last ambassador to the 
TurK, he could so have placed me as I should hereafter have 
cause him much to thank. Therefore, Sir, if 1 do not obtain 
neither of my requests at home, I trust I could do the king's 
majesty good service and your mastership more pleasure abroad 
by diligent advertisements of affairs from thence, if by your 
means the king's majesty for a year or two would bestow 
some honest stipend on me, that mine entertainment from, 
home might so give me credit abroad, as I might have both 
liberty and leave and leisure to write such tmogs as wero 
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worthy to oooM to your knowMge. Sir, mj truak is, you 
will not judgt me incoiiBtant for this divenitj in choiet oC 
OM Kviagt but imlher one that would lierett live as I find rnv- 
mU fittest to aerre nir fwrince and my country ; for as God be 
my iodge, I had rather follow fitness in m3rs^f than seaurdi 
ppoot in any liviog, otherwise I would not prefer sueh a 
Kind of living at Cambridge as I do, when divers lawyers toA 
pbjrsicians have such easy prefernient to so goodly promotiom 
at they have. And if I might without suspicion of felly 
declare mine own opinion of mine own fitness, then I could 
say I have missed where I thouj^ myself somewhat fit t» 
s«ve, and that was the plaee which voor mastership did ob- 
tain of the kinfl*s mayest^ fer me; out your gfX)dness that 
would do that, I know will do me as goou a turn when occa* 
siMi shall serve thereonio. Tbus as I wrote onee, I ween, to 
your mastership I have made nry lots and set them in oider 
as I wish them to cbanee ^ and if it plnse your wisdom to 
dmw ibr me, even as I know yon can discern tAie fittest, so 
sball 1 esteem it to be ibo Ktckiest, whatsoever shall ocMBoe first 
to your hand. And think not that your ^ntleness doth 
more bolden nte now to make this suit, than it doth bnadme 
lor ever to be at yoof commandment, as God knowcth, vrho 
haive yon and all jronrs in keeping. I vrm^ be f^ad to hestt 
thai ye have received these letters.-—— From Brussels tfaM&fi4th 
of March, 1563. 

Your mastership's to command, 

R. ASCHAM. 

XL 

TO THE SAME. 

Sir, 
Mat it please yon of yo^r gentleness to read, and of yonr 
goodness to conmder this m^ short letter, whi^ present u^ 
oeisity compelleth me to write presently unto you. 

My fiilher-in-law * died in Lent two years ago, leaving my 
moiher-in-law his executor, leaving her small goods to ocdcv 
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and great debts to answer^ the one surmoundi^ the other a 
great deal, as the inventory yet doth record. He left her in 
that dead time of the year an house without money, bamt 
without corn, fields unsown, rents to pay, wages to answer, 
children to feed, household to keep, sore wages and small re- 
lief within present care and hope only of next year's store, 
and that as yet not growing on the fields. The less she was 
known to have, the more earnest were her creditors to be an- 
swered their own. I being then at court was sent for, what 
time, if you remember, you gave me of your courtesy, divert 
pieces of gold to carry» where by just authorit}^ you might 
nave well commanded me not to depart from doing my duty. 
When I came to her, I found her so careful, her case so la- 
mentable, her necessity so present, her help so far off, that I 
was moved, I doubt not by God, to do that for her, which no 
need could have driven me to have done for myself. I said 
unto her, " Grood mother, be of good comfort, your case and 
care shall be mine, and all my good shall be yours, to do jou 
good, and comfort you withall ." And forthwith I provided 
seed to serve her ground ; corn and malt to find her house } 
present money to answer all present charges, as rent, wages, 
debts, and necessary furniture of house-keeping for many 
months and months to come : and to do her all the comfort I 
could, became also security by mine own hand for all her 
former debts, that any creditors could ask, without reqairing 
of her script or scroll, hand surety or bond, to answer me or 
mine again. 



FINIS. 
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